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This journal is a member of CELJ, The Conference of Editors of Learned Journals 


PREFACE 
PRINCIPLES OF ABSTRACTING 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of Colorado 
Department of English. The editorial offices are now at The University of Calgary, Alberta. AES 
appears four times a year (the fourth number includes the Annual Index). At present approxi- 
mately 500 journals are screened for material dealing with American and English literature, world 
literature in English and related languages, and English language. These articles are abstracted by 
volunteer contributors and field editors. 


Abstract Policy 
AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as concisely as 
possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the method of development, 
and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned in the abstract is covered significantly in 
the article. The abstract is intended as a quick guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph 
and should not be considered a substitute for the original. 


References 
Reference to the source of the article or monograph immediately follows the title, the journal or 
monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes the 
abstracts. 


Indices 

AES provides quarterly and annual indices, which are keyed to item number, not page number. The 
index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two major types of entries: (1) names of people and 
anonymous works referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Generally the subject categories 
are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals 
with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors’ names. Articles on anonymous 
works are listed alphabetically under the appropriate genre and/or period heading except for Beowulf 
and the Bible which are sub-categories of their own. The annual index not only cumulates the 
quarterly indices, but also lists the names of the authors of the articles and monographs abstracted and 
includes some sub-categories. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 


Abstracts of English Studies 
English Department 

The University of Calgary 
2500 University Drive N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta 

Canada T2N 1N4 


SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, Britain, United States, and World Literature 
in English and Related Languages. The following abbreviated list of categories contains sub-categories 
which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they appear in the journal. Regular 
Sub-categories used with the other categories are: Authors' Names, Titles of Anonymous Works, 
Bibliography, Drama, Fantasy, Fiction, Poetry, Prose and General. The category Particularism and 
Regionalism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), or 
Southern literature (Regionalism). 


GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Black Studies, Comparative Literature, 
Education, Literary History, Literary Theory, Literature and Other Arts, Literature and Science, 
Literature and Society, Prosody, Psychology, Regionalism, Research Methods and Resources, 
Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, Translation, Women’s Studies, Writing) 

General II. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing and Publishing) 

General III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Drama, Fiction, Folklore, Humour and Satire, Myth, 
Plot Patterns, Poetry, Prose, Science Fiction, Subjects, Travel Literature) 


* For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be placed in one of the 
more specific categories. 


** For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings unless the bibliogra- 
phy is about one of the listed subjects. 


BRITAIN 


Britain I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, Jewish, etc.) 

Britain II. Bibliography (See General II) 

Britain III. Language (See General IIT) 

Britain IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

Britain V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
Britain VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 

Britain VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 

Britain VIII. Romantic 

Britain IX. Victorian 

Britain X. Modern 


UNITED STATES 


United States I. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
United States II. Bibliography (See General II) 

United States III. Language (See General III) 

United States IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

United States V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

United States VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

United States VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

United States VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a literature written in 
English or & literature that has had marked influence on English literature and language: General, 
Commonwealth, Africa, Australia, Botswana, Canada, Ceylon, Ghana, India, Ireland, Kenya, Malaysia, 
New Zealand, Nigeria, Pacific Islands, Pakistan, Philippines, South Africa, West Indies, Zimbabwe. 


The Irish category includes all writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921, and also 
includes the works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose work was produced after 1900. 


ABSTRACTERS 
The following scholars have prepared abstracts for this issue: 
Acton, Tim (T.R.A.) 
Alexander, J.H. G.H.A.) 
Atkinson, David W. (D.W.A.) 
Baker, William D. (W.D.B.) 


Best, Margaret Emily (M.E.B.) 
Bode, Robert E. (R.E B.) 
Brown, Jeanine Barrett (J. B.B.) 
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Wallace, Eunice E. (E.E. W.) 
Wing, George (G.W.) 

Zlatos, Christy (C.Z.) 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in describing journals from which abstracts have been prepared 


for this issue: 


ABC 


Cithara 
CLE 
CLQ 

CR 
CRCL 
Crit 
Diacritics 
ECLife . 
ESA 
Esquire 
ESRS 
Fint 
FoBu 
HemR 
HIR 


Meanjin 
Menckenrana 
MH 
Midamerica 


Miltons 


American Book Collector, n.s.6,2(1985) 

American Imago, 42,2-4(1985) 

American Literature: A Journal of Literary History, Criticism, and 
Bibliography, 55,3,4(1983) 

American Notes and Queries, 24, 1&2(1985/86) 

Anglia: Zeitschrift für Englische Philologie, 103,3/4(1985) 

American Poetry, 1,1-3(1983-84) 

Ariel: A Review of International English Literature, 11,1-4(1980) 

The Baker Street Journal: An Irregular Quarterly of Sherlockiana, 34,4; 
35,1,2(1984-85) 

Christianity and Literature, 35,1(1985) 

Caliban, 22(1985) 

The Chaucer Review: A Journal of Medieval Studies and Literary Criticism, 
19,4(1985) 

Charles Lamb Bulletin, 49-52(1985) 

Cithara: Essays in the Judeo-Christian Tradition, 24,2;25,1,2(1985) 
Children’s Literature in Education, 13,1;15,4;16,1 oo 1984-85) 

Colby Library Quarterly, 22,1(1986) 


. The Critical Review, 23(1981) 


Canadian Review of Comparative Literature, 11,4(1984) 

Critique: Studies in Modern Fiction, 22,1;24,1;25,1 (1980,1982-83) 
Diacritics: A Review of Contemporary Criticism, 15,2,3(1985) 
Eighteenth-Century Life, 7,1,3;8,3(1981-83) 

English Studies in Africa, 29,1(1986) 

Esquire, 101,4;103,3;106,1,2(1984-86) 

Emporia State Research Studies, 32,4(1984). 

Fiction International, 14(1982) 

Flannery O'Connor Bulletin, 12-14(1983-85) 

The Hemingway Review, 5,2(1986) 

Henry James Review, 4,1(1982) 

Hamlet Studies: An International Journal of Research on THE TRAGEDIE 
OF HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARKE, 1,1,2;2,1,2;3,1,2;4, 1&2(1979-82) 
Indian Literature, 28,5,6(1985) 

Journal of Aesthetic Education, 20,1(1986) 

JAMA: Journal of the American Medical Association, 251,10(1984) 
Journal of Caribbean Studies, 5, 1/2(1985/86) 

Journal of the History of Ideas, 47,1,2(1986) 

James Joyce Quarterly, 22,4;23,1(1985) 

Journal of Narrative Technique, 15,2,3(1985) 

Literary Sketches: A Magazine of Interviews, Reviews and Memorabilia, 
23,4,9:24,1-3,6(1983-84) 

The Literary Endeavour: A Quarterly Journal Devoted to English Studies, 
6,1-4(n.d.) 

Meanjin, 44,4(1985) 

Menckeniana: A Quarterly Review, 81-86(1982-83) 

Medical Heritage, 1,1,2,4(1985) 

Midamerica: The Yearbook of the Society of the Study of Midwestern 
Literature, 9(1982) 
Milton Studies, 20(1984) 


R&L 

RAL 

Rena 
Rendezvous 
RLet 

RQ 

SatR 

SCarR 

SCB 

ScLJ 


Seahorse 
Shenandoah 
SIH 

SoSt 


SN 


Modem Language Review, 76,3(1981) 

Mosaic: A Journal for the Interdisciplinary Study of Literature, 28,2,3(1985) 
Michigan Quarterly Review, 19,1,3;19/20,4/1;20,2-4;21,1,3,4;22,1,4 
(1980-83) 

Massachusetts Review: A Quarterly of Literature, the Arts and Public 
Affairs, 26,2&3,4(1985) : 

Notes and Queries, 33,1,2(1986) 

New Literary History: A Journal of Theory and Interpretation, 15,1,2; 
17,1,2(1983-86) 

Nottingham Medieval Studies, 26,27(1982-83) 

Ohioana Quarterly, 29, 1,2(1986) 

Philosophy and Rhetoric, 14,1-3(1981) 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 95,2(1985) 

Poe Studies, 15,2;16,1(1983) 

Poetica: Zeitschrift für Sprach und Literaturwissenschaft, 16,3-4;17,1-2 
(1984-85) 

Religion and Literature, 16,2(1984) 

Research in African Literatures, 17,1(1986) 

Renascence: Essays on Value in Literature, 38,2,3(1986) 

Rendezvous: Journal of Arts and Letters, 15,1,2(1980) 

Revista de Letras, 5,21(1981) 

Riverside Quarterly, 7,3(1983) 

Saturday Review, May-June, 1986 

South Carolina Review, 15,1,2;16,1,2;17,1,2(1982-85) 

South Central Bulletin, 40,4(1980) 

Scottish Literary Journal: A Review of Studies in Scottish Language and 
Literature, 12,1,2(1985) 

Seahorse: The Anais Nin/Henry Miller Journal, 1,4;2,3(1982-83) 
Shenandoah, 34,4(1983) 

Studies in the Humanities, 12,1(1985) 

Southern Studies: An Interdisciplinary Journal of the South, 20,1;22,4 
(1981,1983) | 
Studia Neophilologica: A Journal of Germanic and Romance Languages 
and Literature, 54, 1;56,2;57,1,2(1982, 1984-85) 

Studies in Philology, 83,1,2(1986) 

Stand, 26,4(1985) 

Style, 17,2(1983) 

Southwestern American Literature, 7,1;9,2;10,2 (1981,1984-85) 

Thomas Hardy Annual, 1-3(1983-85) 

Triveni: A Literary and Cultural Quarterly, 54,3(1985) 

University Bookman: A Quarterly Review, 24,2(1984) 

University of Portland Review: Journal of Arts and Sciences, 34,1 ,2(1982) 
University of Toronto Quarterly: A Canadian Journal of the Humanities, 
55,1,2(1985-86) 

Il Veltro: Revista della Civiltà Italiana, 29,3/4(1985) 

Virginia Woolf Miscellany, 26(1986) 

Wascana Review, 20,1,2(1985) 

William Carlos Williams Review, 6,1,2;7,1(1980-81) 

The Yale Review: A National Quarterly, 71,4;72,2-4;73,3,4 (1982-84) 
Zeitschrift für Anglistik und Amerikanistik, 31,1-4(1983) 
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GENERAL 
GENERAL I. GENERAL STUDIES 
Aesthetics 


87-1. Brown, Richard Harvey. Toward a Sociology of Aesthetic Forms: A Commentary, NLH, 17, 2, 
1986, 223-28. The papers from this symposium all ask what the social bases of shared understandings 
are. Sociology should investigate cultural questions instead of career paths, networks, and organizations. 
Remi Clignet has applied Kuhn’s scientific paradigms to art (The Structure of Artistic Revolutions, 
Philadelphia, 1985). Genres are socially-defined paradigms with political and economic ramifications, 
not only aesthetic ones. These permit the invoking of sanctions against infractions of the rules even 
when these are implicit or tacit. R.R. 


87-2. Williams, Mary C. The Aesthetics of Accessibility: Contemporary Poetry and Its Audience, 
SCarR, 16, 1, 1983, 58-65. The poet should re-establish bonds with readers, reviving Enlightenment 
standards of clarity, attempting poetic forms beside the lyric, and recognizing the varied audiences for 
poetry. L.M.D. 


Comparative Literature 


87-3. [a] Perloff, Marjorie, and [b] Hugh Witemeyer. The Pound-Joyce Connection, AP, 1, 3, 1984, 
20-37. [a] Whereas James Joyce's approach to the personal letter reveals his desire to maintain the 
boundaries between art and life, the similarities between Ezra Pound's letters and his poems illustrate 
his broader notion that all writing is verbal construct. [b] Disliking James Joyce's demotion of the 
referential function of language in Finnegans Wake, Ezra Pound insisted on the maintenance of the 
integrity between signifier and signified while focusing his attention on the arrangement of details in 
the manner of collage. J.LeB. 


Education 


87-4. Punter, David. Theory, Writing, Experience, NLH, 15, 2, 1984, 413-24. The Development of 
University English Teaching Project was initiated in 1979 to study the problems of theory and 
practice in small workshops at the University of East Anglia and to define the kinds of authority 
involved in the University system and the boundaries between the professional and the personal. It is 
hoped that this emphasis on the experiential can locate the Real, which is prior to inscription, in 
Derrida's terms. It is empirically true that writing is sliding away and threatening our livelihoods and 
our beliefs. R.R. 


87-5. Woodard, Calvin. Dimensions of Social and Legal Change: The Making and Remaking of the 
Common Law Tradition in Nineteenth-Century America, NLH, 17, 2, 1986, 233-48. The close 
connection between legal and literary interpretation is exemplified in the hermeneutics of Hans- 
Georg Gadamer derived from a venerable civil law tradition. The law consists of three levels of 
abstraction: ideal, institutional, and human. The ideal is the pursuit of justice. The institutional is the 
unwritten common law. The judges and members of the bar implement it. In America, Thoreau's civil 
disobedience became the model for seeking justice by breaking the law. Since there was no institu- 
tional discipline for bar or bench (no guilds or Inns of Court), the control of publication was used. 
These written opinions justifying decisions forced fairness and impartiality, but created a deluge of 
texts. Training lawyers by the case method at Harvard after 1870 led to scientific analysis of legal 
principles. R.R. 


Literary Theory 


87-6. Cintra, Ismael Angelo. Dois aspectos do foco narrativo (Retórica e Ideologia) [Two aspects of 
narrative iocus (rhetoric and ideology)], RLet, 5, 21, 1981, 5-12. Existing terminology in narrative 
study is still confused. James's disappearing author is the intrusive narrator eliminated. Booth's 
"implicit author’ and Kayser's ‘mythic-creator’ are rhetorical masks still implying a real author. An 
‘archinarrator’ behind the shifting viewpoints of narrator and reader provides consistent bases for 
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textual transmission of values. Adopting a narrative focus is an ideological act. The archinarrator 
reconciles this with narration as merely technical rhetoric and refutes modem ideas on the impossibil- 
ity of narrating. [In Portuguese. ] P.S. 


87-7. Farrell, Thomas J. On Biology and Composition, UB, 24, 2, 1984, 42-4. In An Ontological 
Basis for a Modern Theory of the Composing Process, Frank J. D’Angelo offers ‘‘a rationale for 
composition as a process which moves from undifferentiated thought to an undifferentiated whole,’ 
an evolutionary moving toward order. J.B.B. 


87-8. Finlay, Marike. An Ironic Twist of a Semiotics of Narrative: Friedrich Schlegel’s Roman, 
CRCL, 11, 4, 1984, 559-95. Schlegel often connects irony with the roman which, in his view is a 
‘progressive universal poetry." An amplification of the rhetorical definitions of irony yields five 
taxonomic formulae of narrative irony. These involve a reference to the notion of a spatial disjunction 
between two or more meanings, to the ‘‘unhappy consciousness’’ of the romantic ironist, to codes, 
and to parabasis. Lucinde illustrates the main features of an ironic roman, when examined in the light 
of this semiotic model. The model shows certain weaknesses, from an epistemological point of view. 
The single, true definition of irony is not attainable, for what is ironic is ''never an absolute truth, but 
a potential production of a message within one . . . context."' D.M. 


87-9. Fish, Stanley. A Reply to Gerald Graff, NLH, 17, 1, 1985, 119-27. Graff charged (see A.E.S. 
item no. 87-10) that Fish said no text constrains interpretation but is its product and therefore cannot 
resist a determined reader. Consider the problems of having Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes 
both published in 1671. Scholars who define SA as composed earlier will find more dissimilarities 
than those who consider the texts contemporaneous. The categories within which a text is seen set 
conditions. Herbert at first seemed a disciple of Donne. When the Metaphysicals were redescribed, 
he emerged as his equal. A similar revision is occurring with Jonson. Because different attributes 
have become perceptible, new questions can be asked. The resistances lie in the interpretive shapes 
created by critics. It is the group of which he is a member that makes interpretations intelligible. R.R. 


87-10. Graff, Gerald. Interpretation on TLÓN: A Response to Stanley Fish, NLH, 17, 1, 1985, 
109-17. Fish is a conventionalist whose views go back to Hobbes. He claims that interpretive 
communities know how to read skillfully enough to produce acceptable interpretations. Since all 
interpretations are constructed, no text can invite a particular strategy that will prove more compel- 
ling than others. These assumptions seem absolute in Fish's definition of antiprofessionalism. However, 
although he has claimed that theories always produce the results they predict, there is the exception of 
Chomsky. Fish says the weight of the data caused Chomsky's theory of syntax to collapse. Thus, the 
data must have existed prior to the model and affected how it must be interpreted. Fish's theory 
would lead to a language like that used on Borges's planet of Tlón. R.R. 


87-11. Hamon, Philippe. Text and Ideology: For a Poetics of the Norm, Style, 17, 2, 1983, 95-119. 
Characters and actions establish norms against which the reader can evaluate other characters and 
actions. Ambiguities occur when several different evaluators judge against the norm. J.B.B. 


87-12. Jefferson, Ann. MISE EN ABYME and the Prophetic ín Narrative, Style, 17, 2, 1983, 
196-208. Mise en abyme, not necessarily antithetical to narrative, illustrates that ‘‘narrative does not 
necessarily depend on the acquisition of knowledge, but can serve equally to question the nature and 
the value of knowledge.'' J.B.B. 


See also 87-4, 32. 


Literature and Other Arts 


87-13. Girard, René. Scandal and the Dance: Salome in the Gospel of Mark, NLH, 15, 2, 1984, 
311-24. Mark (6:14-29) comprises a mimetic sequence of mimetic rivalry, conflict, and sacrificial 
resolution. The arts of language tend to resist their origin in such scandalous myths from which 
choreographers also derive their art, that of collective violence. R.R. 
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Literature and Philosophy 


87-14. Diamond, Cora. Having a Rough Story about What Moral Philosophy Is, NLH, 15, 1,,1983, 
155-69. The definitions of ‘‘moral philosophy” one uses account for the differences among Raphael, 
Nussbaum, and Iser. To consider it concerned with ethical choices makes it a matter of practica] 
applications of reason. Raphael's usage results in simplification: readers find the consequences of 
certain ideas resulting in certain outcomes for literary characters. Their moral positions determine 
their fates. Iser thinks that reading literature should counteract such reductions. By showing the 
fluidity and complexity of human experiences, literature opens the reader's mind to life's inexplicable 
mysteries. Raphael's view implies a comprehensible world. Nussbaum believes that one's attitudes as 
exemplified in tastes, style, manners are also moral issues. Such qualities as thought and imagination 
count as much in assessing someone as his observable behaviors. James, by dealing with inner life, is 
pre-eminently a moralist, sensitizing readers to invisible aspects which may not otherwise issue in 
overt actions. R.R. 


87-15. Fisk, Milton. The Instability of Pragmatism, NLH, 17, 1, 1985, 23-30. Pragmatism has an 
ethical, rather than a metaphysical base, so it serves values of the present instead of the past. It is a 
philosophy suited to democratic liberalism under the ideals of civility, participation, and accountability. 
A metaphysics would make all these practices viable. By deconstructing it, post-structuralist critics 
and pragmatist liberals are undermining their own hegemony. They are reaching the end of their 
historicis: and constructivist cycle. Their unwillingness to transcend their own communities in search 
of the good, the true, and the.beautiful makes their enterprise inherently unstable. R.R. 


87-16. Raphael, D.D. Philosophy and Rationality: A Response to Cora Diamond, NLH, 15, 1, 1983, 
171-7. (See A.E.S. item no. 87-14.) Philosophy must use rational methods of argumentation. 
Literature, relying on other means of persuasion, may be relevant to moral philosophy, in sharpening 
the reader's ethical insights, but is not synonymous with it. Aesthetic qualities should be distinct from 
philosophical considerations. While Plato's imagery adds to the literary interest of his writing, it 
detracts from the clarity of his thought. It is not in its subtle descriptions that the moral value of a 
novel lies. One can learn as much from biography or history or the Bible. Classifying such works as 
moral philosophy robs the term of any particular signification. R.R. 


See also 87-17. 
Literature and Science 


87-17. Bromwich, David. Reflections on the Word Genius, NLH, 17, 1, 1985, 141-64. The relations 
between a poet, a philosopher, and a scientist in subsequent generations trace the displacement of 
nature by history. Each fashioned an interpretation which became a fact for his successors to test their 
knowledge against, as with Kuhn's paradigms and Foucault’s epistemes. A revolution becomes the 
norm and finally a superstition. New Criticism became structuralism became deconstruction, and the 
same text looks very different from each vantage. For Foucault, the networks of power and knowl- 
edge are always inscribed and therefore transparent to those under their control. Wordsworth and 
Darwin received a metaphor about a world created by God and reshaped it with a different story about 
the universe. Whewell's Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences linked the poet and the naturalist. R.R. 


87-18. Caws, Peter. Critical Innocence and Straight Reading, NLH, 17, 1, 1985, 165-71. The fact 
that literature renegotiates meanings in every act of discourse is the source of its greatest delight. It 
forces us to attend to contexts to search for clues to meanings. Literature, thus, dispels the provincial 
notion that words have only a single referent. Science, however, attempts to employ an innocent 
language in which all terms are precisely defined. If lexical reforms occur, then objects must be 
redescribed so that their formulations concur with the facts of the real world. The whole opposition of 
pragmatism and realism is at stake here. What the sciences value in language, the critics repudiate. Is 
such critical innocence possible in philosophy? Should it be read ‘‘straight’’ or for its textual 
thickness? R.R. 
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87-19. Ghiselin, Michael T. Natura! Kinds and Literary Accomplishments, MQR, 19, 1, 1980, 
73-88. Science and the humanities share a common ground in their use of systems of classification 
and nomenclature, a similarity that points to the existence of fundamental unities underlying the 
world. J.R.K. 


87-20. Hesse, Mary. Reply to Don Hirsch, NLH, 17, 1, 1985, 57-60. Because theories are tested as 
wholes, their meaning derives from the entire network and their ‘‘truth’’ can be sustained by making 
drastic adjustments in the rest of the system as Priestley did in spite of Lavoisier's experiments. 
Empirical reference is not the only test. Simplicity, plausibility, economy, coherence with the rest of 
the system also act as constraints. Universalist claims are untenable because we can never postulate a 
priori what would count in unobserved instances. For texts, there can be neither components with 
fixed linguistic meanings or truth conditions. Evidence is inadequate to prove Hamlet either an 
indecisive intellectual or a man of action. Therefore, critics’ claims must be particular, not aimed at 
finding the truth for all time. R.R. 


See also 87-22. 


87-21. Hesse, Mary. Texts without Types and Lumps without Laws, NLH, 17, 1, 1985, 31-48. E.D. 
Hirsch Jr. argues that there must be objective meanings in the sciences sharable by authors and 
readers, and reproducible in paraphrase. Unless these exist prior to interpretation, we succumb to 
skepticism and relativism. The critic, like the scientist, theorizes, then tests his hypothesis. The 
process is metaphoric, proceeding horizontally from particular to particular. As culture changes, 
meanings grow in dynamic interaction with it. These particulars are temporarily members of fuzzy, 
overlapping classes based on shared experiences. If the evidence supports the judgment, consensus is 
attained. However, all meanings are essentially metaphoric, functioning within a dynamic semantic 
network. Both literal prose and metaphor are rooted in context and both require some framework of 
background assumptions in order to be interpreted. R.R. 


87-22. Hirsch, E.D., Jr. On Theories and Metaphors: A Comment on Mary Hesse's Paper, NLH, 17, 
1, 1985, 49-55. Hesse distinguishes her views (see A.E.S. item no. 87-21) from those of conserva- 
tive realists who need ‘‘universals’* and “‘types’’. The generalizations of science are flexible terms 
for local regularities. Critics need not seek exact correspondences, just ''family resemblances’’ 
between the author’s intention and its hypothetical interpretation. These procedures would enable 
accommodations like adjusting the phlogiston to the oxygen theory of fire, and Coleridge’s to 
Kittredge’s theories of Hamlet. One theory replaces another as Bohr's wave functions have replaced 
his electrons conceived as particles. All claims are provisional without necessarily being ''fuzzy."' 
About metaphoric meanings, psycholinguistic experiments confirm Hesse' s remarks that the indirect 
or metaphorical meaning is often posited before the literal meaning. R.R. 


87-23. Nehamas, Alexander. Convergence and Methodology in Science and Criticism, NLH, 17, 1, 
1985, 81-7. Putnam compared Newton to Arnold, not to Homer. Science aims at convergence, trying 
for more adequate descriptions of nature. Thus, it resembles literary criticism, which is not aimed at 
convergence, nor at predicting and controlling empirical events. However, interpretations build upon 
earlier ones as with those of the Odyssey. Each text is to its varied interpretations what the world is to 
the many theories about it. Both are inexhaustible, able to be only locally explored. Thus, Newton's 
explanation of the tides and Parry's explanation of the verbal formulas are parallel. E.D. Hirsch is 
troubled by criticism's lack of methodology, Rorty and Fish by science's. We need to know what 
constitutes an interpretive community and how it legitimates itself. R.R. 


87-24. Putnam, Hilary. A Comparison of Something with Something Else, NLH, 17, 1, 1985, 61-79. 
According to Rorty (see A.E.S. item no. 87-27), metastories are impossible. One cannot give 
adequate accounts of the universe; it is impossible to represent or mirror it. There is only intersubjec- 
tive agreement, not ‘‘truth.’’ It seems that Rorty has merely substituted a cultural metastory for a 
metaphysical one. According to Quine, one's notion of reality is parochial: obvious from within, but 
inscrutable from without. Nevertheless, reality and fact should lose none of their authority over our 
thought because of this. Quine considers himself a ‘‘robust realist” from a parochial perspective. He 
e. 
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claims that what has been certified by science should be as coercive as the reality asserted by 
metaphysicians. R.R. 


87-25. Putnam, Hilary. The Craving for Objectivity, NLH, 15, 2, 1984, 229-39. As Korszybski said, 
full knowledge of anything is impossible to attain. Austin countered that **enough is enough, enough 
isn't everything." Interpretation is still possible in spite of incommensurability, even in spite of 
Heidegger's undermining our notion of an object and forcing us to see reference itself as relative to 
scheme of interpretation. Both Kuhn and DeMan have gone through parallel phases of three stages in 
their thinking: (1) radical incommensurability; (2) justification and rationality usable across paradigm 
changes; and (3) the propounding of the structural description of theories. The interpretation of 
bodies of thought will never yield absoluteness, but it is intellectually valuable nevertheless. R.R. 


87-26. Putnam, Ruth Anna. Poets, Scientists, and Critics, NLH, 17, 1, 1985, 17-21. Rorty suggests 
that critics and scientists should eschew ''truth" (see A.E.S. item no. 87-27). This should be 
qualified. Pragmatists reject only capitalized Truth. They accept instrumental truths, enabling them to 
connect their experiences. Communities set up criteria for instrumental purposes, to get something 
done. Such utilitarian social agreements, however, are not immune from revision. Thus, shared 
beliefs cannot alone account for the ‘‘hardness’’ of facts. Also, Rorty limits his texts to literature. 
This leaves out the everyday texts about mundane things we also interpret, place into context, and 
evaluate. It is these that the critic who produces a radically new meaning must appeal to, to persuade 
other critics. For Dewey, community was based on interactively shared experiences. R.R. 


87-27. Rerty, Richard. Texts and Lumps, NLH, 17, 1, 1985, 1-16. Literary critics should not justify 
their procedures by appealing to philosophy. The scientist deals with ‘‘lumps’’ (found things) in the 
same way the critic deals with ‘‘texts’’ (made things). Pragmatists think that correspondence to nature 
is a shopwom metaphor for truth. The first-order language used to state such ‘‘truths’’ has no 
necessary correspondence to reality. The illusion that scientists deal with **hard facts” results from 
their agreement on what consequences will be considered acceptable. The explanation loses as much 
information as it catches. The interpretive community decides whether a hypothesis is tenable; the 
elusive “‘datum’’ persists. The pragmatist tells stories which make meaning possible. For James and 
Dewey, a narrative account of one's beliefs united scientists and critics in a common enterprise. R.R. 


Literature and Society 


87-28. Alvarez, A. The Myth of the Artist, MQR, 19, 3, 1980, 371-80. Currently, both the public 
and artists themselves have begun to confuse an artist's work and life. As with Sylvia Plath, once an 
artist has fashioned a myth of himself as a result of his creative work, he must then destroy himself in 
order to fulfill the mythic framework. (Hopwood Lecture at the University of Michigan, 1980; Illus.) 

IR.K. 


87-29. Fish, Stanley. Anti-Professionalism, NLH, 17, 1, 1985, 89-108. M.S. Larson says the special 
knowledge of a profession should be exercised for the benefit of society. W.J. Bate and Richard 
Ohmann charge that scholars publish only to get promoted, not to share truths. Hirsch claims they are 
forced to play roles, pursuing intellectual fashions rather than real inquiry. Toulmin questions the 
authority of institutions to withhold publication or to deny academic positions on the basis of 
patronage or politics. Arguments do not carry weight because of their inherent reasonableness but 
because of the influence of their advocates. One must protest these threats against one's freedom and 
uphold the ethos which is the ideal of a profession, but these values are situated and historically 
conditioned within the professions themselves. R.R. 


87-30. Troy, Frederick S. The Renewal of Tradition: Aristotle, Burke and the Humanities, MR, 26, 

4, 1985, 615-43. Examining the philosophy of Aristotle as presented in After Virtue (1981) by 

Alasdair McIntyre and in the thought of Edmund Burke may be useful. McIntyre calls for a return. to 

the key question ‘‘What is the good life for man?'' and to the emphasis on what ought to be rather 

than what is. Burke represents Aristotle's principles in political action and not just in theory. Like 

Aristotle, Burke argues that it is natural for man to live in society and rejects the idea of the natural 
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goodness of man. His attack on Jacobinism as a revolt against the moral order is relevant to the modern 
totalitarian state. Higher education today isolates the student from what is best in our heritage; a restora- 
tion of human studies might begin to stop the meaningless drift of our civilization. J.H.Ro. 


87-31. Ziff, Larzer. Upon What Pretext?: The Book and Literary History, PAAS, 95, 2, 1985, 
297-315. The book in Puritan America, derived from sermons, expressed the shared beliefs of a 
religious community. Franklin saw the book as a discrete culture that could be used to inform and not 
simply confirm established beliefs. Although political leaders attempted to use book culture to 
confirm American republicanism, William Ellery Channing returned to religion as a basis for a 
literary culture. But Emerson’s subsequent attack on books created a paradox which can be resolved 
by a broader history which comprehends the histories of the book culture and literature. — J.H.Ro. 


Psychology 


87-32. Daniels, Eugene B. Nostalgia and Hidden Meaning, Al, 42, 4, 1985, 371-82. The term 
"nostalgia," first used in 1688 by Johannes Hoffer, is derived from ‘‘nostos’’ which means ‘‘to 
return home,’’ and ‘‘algos’’ or “‘pain.’’ It connotes ‘‘homesickness.’’ Examples of nostalgia are the 
. fiction of John Cheever or Anne Tyler's Dinner at the Homesick Restaurant (1982). Andrew Wyeth's 
Christina’s World also exemplifies it. The suffering of the crippled figure trying to crawl home is an 
image of what occurs during the psychoanalytic transference. R.R. 


87-33. Rothenberg, Arnold. Commentary on ‘‘Creation and Interpretation", NLH, 15, 2, 1984, 
397-410. In psychoanalysis interpretation precedes the creation of something new. The analyst's 
` articulation" both joins and separates the patient's present behavior from his past behavior, in the 
service of a new, more creative future behavior. In studies of poetic creativity, the metaphor discov- 
ered after many drafts and revisions is also such an articulation, the making of something new. The 
fault with Girard's analysis of the Salome text (see A.E.S. item no. 87-13) is that he privileges 
mimesis, imitating a model, not creation. Einstein, trying to resolve conflicting theories of electro- 
magnetic phenomena, articulated simultaneous motion and rest. Niels Bohr separated and joined the 
conflicting wave and particle theories. An articulating interpretation, then, incorporates both continu- 
ity and discontinuity, creating something valued and new. R.R. 


87-34. Wiltshire, John. Freud & the Scientific Imagination, CR, 23, 1981, 82-8. Freud himself was 
anxious about his status as scientist and consistently downplayed his imaginative or speculative gifts. 
Since Bacon and the 17th century the scientist has striven to cleanse his language of metaphoric 
decoration and make it as ‘‘near the mathematical plainness’’ as possible. The Freudian approach to 
literature is now often dismissed as essentially reductive and Freud himself seen as merely a ‘‘compelling 
stylist" (E. Crewes). But Freud's essential strength is precisely his awareness of the interrelated 
complexities of language and reality, his recognition that the figures in which the mind thinks are not 
separable from the thought itself, and his creative metaphoric use of language which is his thought 
itself. D.K.G. 


Rhetoric 


87-35. Barceló, Joaquin, and Henry Lowick-Russell, translator. Universal Language and Rhetoric, 
P&R, 14, 3, 1981, 139-51. Language and communications are in crisis, but they always are unless a 
society is stagnant. Universal languages are attempts to avoid such crisis. But universal language is 
impossible because any natural language must be subject to the pressures of the time and place it is 
spoken in. Such pressures produce metaphors, not fixed vocabularies and syntaxes. K.D.H. 


87-36. Brinton, Alan. Situation in the Theory of Rhetoric, P&R, 14, 4, 1981, 234-48. Despite efforts 
by Lioyd Bitzer and others, a clear conception of rhetorical situation has yet to be developed. Two 
fundamental questions must be addressed: What is the relation between rhetorical situation and 
rhetorical act? and To what extent is the rhetorical situation a matter of objective fact? When these 
questions are explored, the status of Bitzer's account as normative or descriptive can be determined. 

K.D.H. 
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87-37. Brown, John E. The ‘‘Speculative Rhetoric’’ of Charles Sanders Peirce, P&R, 14, 1, 1981, 
1-15. Speculative rhetoric is a branch of logic. It produces arguments, whose success is estimated by 
their force on another’s mind. It deals with the question of how one organizes one’s mind to solve 
problems. Its key terms are methodeutic and assertiveness —- discovering useful hypotheses and 
ordering them so that their presentation is compelling on the mind of another. K.D.H. 


87-38. Caraher, Brian G. Metaphor as Contradiction: A Grammar and Epistemology of Poetic 
Metaphor, P&R, 14, 2, 1981, 69-88. Two interrelated problems with a grammar of metaphor are the 
insufficiency of grammatical types in accounting for metaphor, and the need to assume an extra- 
syntactic context to explain it. Christine Brooke-Rose studied the interaction of words in metaphors 
according to their grammatical relationship, but her work fails to offer careful distinctions among 
kinds of metaphors. I.A. Richards considered the question of context, though his terms tenor and 
vehicle distort the interaction. Metaphor involves some sort of contradiction and exchange, but to say 
this is not necessarily to say, with Derrida and DeMan, that metaphor is duplicitous or a trap requiring 
decoding through irony. In fact, aesthetic irony, exhibiting the contradiction, composes our perceptions. 

K.D.H. 


87-39. Einhorn, Lois J. Consistency in Richard Whately: The Scope of His Rhetoric, P&R, 14, 2, 
1981, 89-99. Whately's Elements of Rhetoric has been both extremely influential and unfairly 
criticized. The criticism has assumed a contradiction between his defined subject (''Argumentative 
Composition") and his inclusion of passion, style, and delivery in a work which was to deal with 
*'inventing and arranging Arguments.” However, the contradiction is only apparent. Whately in- 
cludes those elements only as they deal with argument, not when they intrude into other areas. He 
maintains that only rhetoric uses the tool of inventing and arranging arguments, not that rhetoric uses 
only that too]. K.D.H. 


87-40. Humphries, Jefferson. The Sorcery of Rhetoric in French and American Letters, MR, 26, 
2&3, 1985, 178-97. Mather and Edwards saw the world as allegory; they made both of the errors 
condemned by Pascal: to take everything literally and to take everything figuratively. Their subordina- 
tion of the human, material world is haunted by an insecurity expressed explicitly in fear of witchcraft. 
For Pascal the very paradoxical nature of human thought is a proof of God. This split is reflected in 
19th-century American literature and has repercussions in contemporary criticism. The reaction of 
some critics to the school of deconstruction closely resembles Mather's cries against the spells of 
witches. J.H.Ro. 


87-41. Krois, John Michael. Peirce's Speculative Rhetoric and the Problem of Natural Law, P&R, 
14, 1, 1981, 16-30. Speculative rhetoric is a branch of Peirce's theory of signs, or semiotic. Peirce 
would have preferred his semiosis to be independent of the acts of particular human interpreters. This 
condition granted, speculative rhetoric can contribute to the theory of natural law. K.D.H. 


87-42. Rickman, H.P. Rhetoric and Hermeneutics, P&R, 14, 2, 1981, 100-11. Both rhetoric and 
hermeneutics focus upon communication. Hermeneutics studies the conventions by which we 
communicate, and rhetoric studies effective communication. There is a two-way relationship be- 
tween the disciplines. '*Rhetoric is about the process of communication from the point of view of the 
speaker, hermeneutics about the problems of the listener."' K.D.H. 


87-43. Welch, Cyril. A Preface to Reading, P&R, 14, 1, 1981, 31-50. Readers approach philosophy, 
not to be informed or persuaded, but some other way. An inside view shows that a reflective work is 
the joint responsibility of reader and text; the author's responsibility is to allow the exigencies of the 
subject matter into the text. Its appropriate mode of speech is interrogation; we ask because we are 
baffled. The question is a response to an imperative; we ponder our need and its urgency. Our point of 
view is from outside, but we are cast out by ignorance; the matter withdraws from us. Reflective 
discourse embodies a re-entry. It also has answers, but the answers are to questions we thought we 
already knew the answers to. But we didn't. We knew only leftover answers. K.D.H. 
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87-44. Woods, John, and Douglas Walton. More on Fallaciousness and Invalidity, P&R, 14, 3, 1981, 
168-71. Fallacies cannot be evaluated through psychology alone. Philosophical logic must be used to 
provide models of argument appropriate to the fallacies. K.D.H. 


Theory of Criticism 


87-45. Cohen, Ralph. History and Genre, NLH, 17, 2, 1986, 203-18. Following Jameson's attacks 
on genres (as indeterminate classes, as lacking a single shared trait, as failing to guide interpretation) 
and Derrida's claim that texts resist classification, genres may be seen as empirical, not logical, 
constructions. Being multiply interrelated open systems subject to diachronic change, genres share 
existential, not essential, traits. Though (according to Jauss and Bruss) genres set up expectations for 
interpretation, these reading conventions (as Iser and Fish show) are historically changeable, and 
criticism is itself a genre requiring analysis. One project for genre studies is an examination of 
transformations such as those of ‘‘The Ballad of George Barnwell’’ to prose fiction chapbook, to 
tragedy (Lillos The London Merchant, 1731), and to poem (in Percy's Reliques, 1765). Each 
generic change served a different function for a different audience. Thus a process theory regenerates 
genre theory. R.R. 


87-46. Cohen, Ralph. Reply to Dominick La Capra and Richard Harvey Brown, NLH, 17, 2, 1986, 
229-32. (See A.E.S. items nos. 87-1 and 87-49.) Genres flourish or decline in certain eras for the 
social purposes they serve. Aristotle's evolutionary theory of genres does not account for discontinuities. 
LaCapra's question about ideology is pertinent to the shifts that can occur in audiences (Gulliver, 
written for adults, now addresses children), or in cultural levels: the Bible becomes a literary rather 
than a sacred text. Genre theory could explain such shifts. Philosophers have attacked the ambiguous 
use of ‘‘paradigms.’’ Their applications to literature have not been illuminating. (See ‘‘The Perils of 
Relying on Thomas Kuhn" [Eightcenth-Century Studies, 18:2, 1984, 215-26].) R.R. 


87-47. Gallagher, Catherine. Politics, the Profession, and the Critic, Diacritics, 15, 2, 1985, 37-43. 
Edward Said's model of the critical intellectual is contradictory. He selects Swift and Conrad as 
exiles, disengaged, and speaking for those marginalized by institutionalized power. However, he also 
insists that critics be politically engaged. Unfortunately, this is defined as the voicing of the excluded 
in an abstract, universalist sense. Politics has meaning only in particulars. R.R. 


87-48. Keefer, Michael H. Deconstruction and the Gnostics, UTQ, 55, 1, 1985, 74-93. Using an 
argument developed from the work of A.D. Nuttall and John R. Searle, it can be shown that 
Derridean Deconstruction is not a philosophy but a Gnosis, because it will not acknowledge the 
possibility of refutation. It is radically antinomian, antihistorical and anti-worldly. The knowledge it 
elaborates is severed from reference to any possible externality. In its recoil from history it is not a 
courageous endeavour. P.H. 


87-49. LaCapra, Dominick. Comment, NLH, 17, 2, 1986, 219-22. Four areas of Ralph Cohen’s 
**History and Genre” (See A.E.S. item no. 87-45) deserve discussion. Distinguishing the two senses 
of genre as classification and as discursive institution reveals issues of hidden political control in the 
evaluation of MSS. or grant proposals. The relation of texts to genres becomes important when 
dealing with marginal instances that fit into several genres, or with radically innovative forms that 
found new genres and challenge the canon. The interactions between genres and levels of culture 
have political implications. The ideological aspects of generic hierarchies are worthy of further study. 

R.R. 


87-50. Scholes, Robert. Contemporary Critical Theory and the Humanistic Interpretation of Texts, 
MQR, 20, 2, 1981, 101-14. The current methods for studying literary texts need to be considered 
from the viewpoint of author, critic, teacher, and student. In teaching literary interpretation, text- 
oriented, code-oriented, and context-oriented critics should all make their case to the student. J. R.K. - 


See also 87-20-23, 25-27. 
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Translation 


87-51. Eshleman, Clayton. Translation as Transformational Reading: Vallejo, Artaud, Cesaire, AP, 
1, 3, 1984, 68-84. Instead of an exercise in imitation or transformation, translating poetry can be a 
form of siow, assimilative reading where the translator's imagination is exposed to previously unfamil- 
iar experiences and viewpoints. Through their unique expressions of personal suffering, the Peruvian 
exile Cesar Vallejo, the Martinican Aime Cesaire, and the Frenchman Antonin Ártaud provide North 
American writers with new ways of quarreling with the oppressiveness of 20th-century life. Using a 
fusion of the earliest creation myth and an anxious assertion of self, these poets attempt to rejuvenate 
the human by presenting conflicting sensations, ideas and fantasies that accurately reflect the modern 


life of conflict and avoids espousing dominant ideologies. J.LeB. 
Women's Studies 
See 87-71. 
Writing 


87-52. Kingston, Maxine Hong. Imagined Life, MOR, 22, 4, 1983, 561-70. The author reminisces 
about teaching creative writing and digresses on her own work as a writer. (Illus.) (Hopwood 


Lecture, 1983.) J.R.K. 
87-53. Ransom, James. Use the Passive Voice, JAMA, 251, 10, 1984, 1271. Writers often sacrifice 
their true meaning by avoiding use of the passive voice. J.B.B. 


87-54. Spender, Stephen. The Obsession of Writers with the Act of Writing, MQR, 21, 4, 1982, 
553-60. The writer must strive to achieve a particular frame of mind which will allow him to 
comprehend form and content at once in a subject and then to release them through his use of 
language. (Hopwood Lecture, 1982.) J.R.K. 


GENERAL HI. LANGUAGE 
History 

87-55. Lehnert, Martin. Shakespeares und Luthers Verdienste um die Herausbildung der englishen 
und deutschen Nationalsprache [Shakespeare's and Luther's Achievement of a National Language in 
English and German], ZAA, 31, 4, 1983, 293-304. The emergence of a dominant language-form 
followed different paths for English and German. For 150 years after Gutenberg, most books printed 
in Germany were in Latin, whereas Caxton, the first English printer, already had a dominant English 
dialect ready to hand. Conversely, the first English Bible translations by Wycliff and Tyndale were 
awkward and word-for-word, whereas Luther's translation at once established the dominance of the 
East Central German dialect in which it was written. Finally, it was only Shakespeare who properly 
assimilated the flood of Greek and Latin borrowings that had been forcing their way into the English 
language since about 1500. (In German.) D.M.J. 


87-56. Pitcher, Edward W. ‘‘Mother Cary's Chickens’’: the First Use in Colonial America?, AN&Q, 
24, 1&2, 1985/86, 9-10. The first date of usage in OED is 1767; the expression, however, likely 
appears earlier in a Philadelphia newspaper of 1767. It is doubtful that the colonial writer could have 
seen the almost simultaneous English usage. A.LD. 


Theoretical Studies 
See 87-35. 
GENERAL IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Children's Literature 


87-57. Gough, John. Poems in a Context: Breaking the Anthology Trap, CLE, 15, 4, 1984, 204-10. 

The anthology format discourages engagement. A child's introduction to poetry should begin with 

illustrated nursery rhymes, so that the pattern of colour, sound and loving contact with adults gives 
+ 
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poetry an initial appeal. The child then should be introduced to rhymed stories, followed by illustrated 
stories without illustrations on every page. Books whose characters make up lyrics as dialogue 
provide a strong prose narrative. A sequence of poems by one poet presenting a consistent point of 
view gives a sense of consistency. Adolescent readers might enjoy problem poetry dealing with 
adolescent themes. S.A.H. 


87-58. Kimmel, Eric A. Children's Literature Without Children, CLE, 13, 1, 1982, 38-43. We are 
seeing more books that will appeal only to a handful of children, as well as the emergence of 
children's books for adults. Critics, teachers and librarians expect critical processes to function in a 
direct manner, leading the way to what is best and lasting in literature for children. There is a need to 
reexamine assumptions about children's literature and the critics’ role. Children need children's books 
too. S.A.H. 


87-59. Lewis, Claudia. Searching for the Master Touch in Picture Books, CLE, 15, 4, 1984, 
198-203. Margaret Wise Brown, Perry Nodelman and Aidan Chambers feel that picture books should 
have elements of both the familiar and the unexpected and should contain an element of mystery for 
the reader to discover. S.A.H. 


87-60. Lynn, Joanne. Runes to Ward off Sorrow: Rhetoric of the English Nursery Rhyme, CLE, 16, 

1, 1985, 3-14. Nursery rhymes are characterised by their compression, ambiguity, and tension 
between form and content. They have evocative and reassuring power through their tone, language, 
imagery and inexplicable logic. The Mother Goose rhymes amuse and delight with their strongly 
marked rhythms, repetition devices, and economy of expression. S.A.H. 


87-61. Pickering, Jr., Samuel. The Function of Criticism in Children's Literature, CLE, 13, 1, 1982, 
13-18. Because criticism has a limited role in present-day culture, perhaps all that can be attempted in 
children's literature criticism is to make good literature accessible to more people. If criticism is to 
assume a significant role in society, it must provide insight into human experience and society. Since 
society's concerns are clearly reflected in children's literature, critics are uniquely able to reach out of 
their studies to embrace other critical and social concerns. Critical works are signs that we have 
struggled to educate ourselves and others. S.A.H. 


87-62. Sapon-Shevin, Mara. Mentally Retarded Characters in Children's Literature, CLE, 13, 1, 
1982, 19-31. There is a crucial need for books presenting an accurate, positive image of handicapped 
persons. Labels often stereotype and stigmatize; a disability is only one aspect of a handicapped 
character's life. Awareness of misinformation will help readers see the real character behind the 
labels. S.A.H. 


87-63. Saul, E. Wendy, and R. Gordon Kelly. Christians, Brahmins, and Other Sporting Fellows: An 
Analysis of School Sports Stories, CLE, 15, 4, 1984, 234-45. The school sports story became a 
popular genre in juvenile publishing with Tom Brown's Schooldays (1857), and flourished during 
1900-1945. Major differences between the American and British forms of this genre include the type 
of protagonist, the function of sports and portrayal of the school, and the approach to moral issues 
and values. Recurrent elements of this genre are status, ability and character combined. These stories 
express a celebration of the values associated with team sports such as courage, fair play and team 
work, but they discourage empathy. S.A.H. 


87-64. Wade, Barrie. That’ s not a book’’, CLE, 13, 1, 1982, 32-7. The culture of childhood is 
embedded in oral tradition passed on through language games linked to action. Children's use of 
language reflects their respect for tradition and their love of fun. Jumping, skipping and clapping 
games use narrative to structure and guide the action. The story is a natural part of a child's 
experience; it is associated with pleasure and gives satisfaction through its capacity to shape and 
order. This oral learning is an excellent way to establish the needed links between experience, speech 
and the written word. S.A.H. 
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Fantasy 


87-65. Berman, Ruth. Victorian Dragons: The Reluctant Brood, CLE, 15, 4, 1984, 220-33. Dragons 
are rare in 19th-century literature, possibly because of their religious and allegorical meaning. The 
perception of dragons as evil creatures, which dates back to antiquity, distorts their mythical nature as 
beneficent deities with fierce, protective and faithful qualities. A change in this approach to dragons 
occurred in the late 19th and early 20th centuries with Kenneth Grahame portraying the dragon’s 
grace and beauty, and E. Nesbit and L. Frank Baum displaying the dragon’s comic nature. J.R.R. 
Tolkien restored the dragon’s potential for evil with Smaug in The Hobbit (1937). S.A.H. 


Fiction 
See 87-12, 69, 78. 
Film 
87-66. Cowdrey, Albert E. Mash vs. M*A*S*H: The Mobile Army Surgical Hospital, MH, 1, 1, 


1985, 4-11. A description of actual MASH units shows that M*A*S*H reflected them accurately in 
its portrayal of ‘‘practical compassion . . . in a harsh time and in a distant land.” J.B.B. 


Folklore 


87-67. Scutts, Julian. The Pied Piper of Hamelin (Der Rattenfanger Von Hamelin) As A Motif in 
European Poetry, WascanaR, 20, 1, 1985, 61-9. A “global view’’ reveals the ''constants and 
variables" in the many versions of the Pied Piper tale. Linking music and the image of the child, the 
Pied Piper story appeals to Romantic and later poets. Blake in the Songs of Innocence (1789) presents 
the piper as a mediator between the divine and humanity, Goethe in Der Rattenfanger (1802) 
associates the piper with intuitive vision, Browning in The Pied Piper of Hamlin (1842) stresses 
idealism over materialism, and Apollinaire in Le Musicien de Saint Merry (1914) associates the 
disappearance of the women with the pervasive nihilism of pre- WW I Europe. D.W.A. 


Humour and Satire 


87-68. Jemeility, Thomas. Divine Derision and Scorn: The Hebrew Prophets as Satirists, Cithara, 25, 
1, 1985, 47-68. ''Jesters do often prove prophets,” as. Shakespeare reminds us in King Lear and 
Samuel Jahnson in his dictionary. Satirists and prophets alike use criticism to attack the objects of 
their denuaciation through wit or humour founded on fantasy, a sense of the absurdly grotesque, the 
most ludicrous of low burlesque and perverted sexuality. Examples of parody, invective, name calling 
and bitter satire abound in the Old Testament Prophets and can be compared to Juvenal, Byron, Swift, 
Pope and Horace. David Worchester's Art of Satire claims satire as **the most rhetorical of all the 
kinds of literature" and Frye concludes that ‘‘genius must have led every great Satirist to become 
what the world calls obscene.” L.B.M. 


Myth 


87-69. Loriggio, Francesco. Myth, Mythology and the Novel: Towards a Reappraisal, CRCL, 11, 4, 
1984, 501-20. Myth, in recent critical theory, designates a device or a field rather than a text. It can 
shed light on how ''meaning is constituted and/or assigned." Here, Leslie Fiedler’s proposal that 
fiction could deify, not antiquity, but contemporaneous figures, revises the earlier modernistic stance 
where myth was viewed as firmly fixed in the past. The distinction between mythological and 
mythical fiction may be reconsidered, with the focus now shifting from textual coherence to textual 
time. Mythical texts will have to be ‘‘de-actualized’’ before the critic, or mythologue, can fully grasp 
**mythical semiosis.'' D.M. 


Poetry 


87-70. Bhatnagar, O.P. The Nature and Role of Poetry and Poets in the Present Times, LitE, 6, 1-4, 
n.d., 128-32. [Keynote Address Delivered at the Asian Poets Conference, Tokyo, Japan, November 
2, 1984.] Poetry is a ‘‘model of synthesis in the creative dignity of man,” but it is a synthesis that 
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should reject the aesthetic and the prophetic in favour of the sensitive and the alert. Poetry should be 
learned so that all can participate in its creation, thus permitting it to become ‘‘the centre for human 
strength and beliefs." C.W.M. 


87-71. [a] Kaufman, Shirley, [b] Denise Levertov, [c] Ruth Stone, and [d] Diane Wakoski. Sexual 
Poetics: Notes on Genre and Gender in Poetry by Women, AP, 1, 1, 1983, 72-80. Women writers 
view the relationship between the feminine gender and poetic genres in various ways. [a] For some 
women writers, the child-bearing quality of poetic creation emphasizes aspects of the feminine 
beyond the traditional roles of wife and mother. [c] In addition, writing poetry can help liberate 
women from the constraints placed on them by a traditionally male-dominated craft. [b] Other 
women writers are not concerned with the relationship between femininity and genre, since, for 
them, poetry is an aesthetic matter transcending the social conditions of gender or [d] a personal 
matter focusing on what reveals our lives instead of a preoccupation with political revision. J.LeB. 


87-72. Kodolanyi, Gyula. Ideas of the New in Modern Poetry: Notes on the Anglo-American 
Tradition, WCWR, 6, 1, 1980, 11-22. Octavio Paz, in contrasting Continental and Anglo-American 
approaches to poetry, emphasizes the Eliot-Pound attempt to restore tradition and underplays the role 
of Williams, Cummings and Stevens. However, the intellectual traditions behind the two approaches 
may explain the differences, and the dependence of the Anglo-American tradition on the empirical 
sciences helps to explain the shared characteristics of the American poets. Their fascination with the 


concrete and the science of the concrete continues in contemporary American poetry. J.H.Ro. 
See also 87-51. 
Science Fiction 


87-73. Bozzetto, Roger. Vers une approche esthétique de la Science-Fiction: la nouvelle Science- 
Fiction frangaise [Toward an aesthetic approach of Science Fiction: New French Science Fiction], 
Caliban, 22, 1985, 57-65. Recent critics recognize a fusion of the aesthetic in science fiction with 
scientific imaginativeness. Since World War II British and American authors’ sense of the aesthetic 
has renewed interest in science fiction in France. The sociological themes and the authors’ expression 
of rapport with the sense or nonsense of the universe augments the works’ aesthetic dimension. [In 
French. } W.D.B. 


87-74. Delany, Samuel R. The Significance of Science Fiction, MQR, 20, 3, 1981, 224-35. The 
constant growth in numbers of science fiction writers, readers, and texts continues steadily, thus 
demonstrating the remarkable popularity of these fantastic narratives. J.R.K. 


87-75. Fitting, Peter. Positioning and Closure: On the Reading Effect of Contemporary Utopian 
Fiction, Caliban, 22, 1985, 43-55. Utopian fiction since 1960 has changed how the author addresses 
the reader, how the reader views utopia, and how the fiction's closure fails to return to harmony. The 
reader identifies emotionally with the main character and his evolving attitudes and feelings. Today, 
however, the author calls the reader to build a utopia. Works by Delany, LeGuin, Piercy and Russ end 
with an ambiguous utopia still struggling to emerge. Contemporary utopian fiction, unlike earlier 
utopian novels, does not resolve the disruption usually present at the stories' beginning. To do so 
would subvert the implied dissatisfaction with the state of affairs. These later novels also examine the 
ability of futuristic poetics to effect social change. W.D.B. 


87-76. Goimard, Jacques. La science fiction est-elle étrange? [Is Science Fiction Strange?], Caliban, 
22. 1985, 5-18. Fiction, a French journal, has associated science fiction with the fantastic, the 
strange, the marvelous, and the unusual in an attempt to categorize the genre. Epistemologically, 
French literary, philosophical and psychoanalytic works aid in mapping out the domain of the 
marvelous and its relationship to myth, legend and the tale. Paradoxically, science fiction encom- 
passes the fantastic and the strange, the ancient and the modern, as well as the reassuring and the 
disquieting. [In French.] W.D.B. 


87-77. Terrel, Denise. Science et esthétique: la Science Fiction et l'espace einsteinien [Science and 
Aesthetics: Science Fiction and Einsteinian Space], Caliban, 22, 1985, 67-85. Einstein's theories 
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transformed the orderly Newtonian universe into a chaotic one, but they have not severed scientific 
investigation from artistic creativity. Inspired by the desire to conquer the unknown, authors like 
Brackett and Bradbury try to materialize and poetize the abstractions of space and time. Man 
continues to search for God in the dimensions which defy his comprehension. Cubists and Surrealists 
created chaos by distorting spatial and temporal relationships. Their principles of illusion and empty 
reality allude to the powerlessness of our existence and place our own identity in doubt. [In French.] 

W.D.B. 


Travel Literature 


87-78. MacLaren, I.S. Beyond Belles-lettres, UTQ, 55, 2, 1985/6, 204-9. (rev.-art.: Percy G. 
Adams. Travel Literature and the Evolution of the Novel, Univ. Pr. of Kentucky, 1983). Although, 
because the book lacks an introduction, the reader may not be sure what claims are being made by 
Adams; although the book rests on dated theories of the novel; and although the index is insufficiently 
helpful, this book succeeds in convincing the patient reader that, in excluding travel literature from 
the criticism and scholarship of belles-lettres, literary history has been guilty of negligence or 
oversight. P.H. 


BRITAIN 
BRITAIN III. LANGUAGE 
History 


87-79. Dietz, Klaus. ME. BERSE ‘‘Jagdrevier’’ [‘‘Hunting-ground’’], Anglia, 103, 3/4, 1985, 
271-81. Despite many conjectures regarding the origin of berse in English placenames (e.g., Barsneb, 
Bearse), it seems that the word alludes to a hunting-ground. [In German.] T. WR. 


87-80. Gabriner, P.J. Antedatings, Postdatings, and Additions from Pope's Translation of the ILIAD 
for OED, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 14-21. [Antedatings, Postdatings, and Additions from Pope's Iliad are 
supplied for the OED.] J.S.P. 


87-81. Kristensson, Gillis. The Place-Name Scugger Ho (Cumberland), N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 2-3. The 
earliest form of this name, Skukkherhouses (1332) means ‘‘houses by the goblin (or haunted) 
marsh.” J.S.P. 


87-82. Matheson, Lister M. Licere: A Ghost Word in the MIDDLE ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 9. This word, occurring in the History of the Holy Rood-Tree, is a typo; it should 
be swiblicere, derived from swiblic, meaning ‘‘very great.” J.S.P. 


87-83. Pitcher, E.W. ‘‘Moonshine’’: “Illicit Spirit" in OED, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 21. The word 
“moonshine,” in the sense of ‘‘illicit spirit,” can be found as early as 1782; OED’s earliest date for 
it is 1785. J.S.P. 
Linguistics 
87-84. Sampson, Rodney. The ‘GOAT Split’: a Phonological Puzzle in One Variety of English, 
Anglia, 193, 3/4, 1985, 282-96. Contemporary pronunciation of words like goat, bone, toe, and 
bowl, goid, mole evinces two different varieties of diphthongization. The formal machinery of 
generative phonology cannot, however, predict all examples, and we must be content with exceptions 


to the ‘‘rules.”’ Parallels from languages other than English may provide us with less arbitrary ways of 
describing the data. T.W.R. 


BRITAIN V. MEDIAEVAL 
a. Old English 
Ælfric 


87-85. Clayton, Mary. Ælfric and COGITIS ME, N&Q, 33, 2, 1986, 148-9. This pseudo-Jerome 
work was the chief source for Ælfric’s homily on the Assumption in Catholic Homilies I, and he drew 
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upon it for use in other texts dealing with Mary. J.S.P. 


87-86. Waterhouse, Ruth. Modes of Address in Ælfric’s LIVES OF SAINTS Homilies, SN, 54, 1, 
1982, 3-24. The effect of the use of pronouns upon the tone of Ælfric’s Homilies can be seen in a 
detailed analysis of their occurrence in Homilies I and XII and in some examples from the other three. 
The first person plural and the generalized third person predominate, linking the preacher and his 
hearers as ‘‘we’’ and excluding evildoers as ‘‘they.’’ ZElfric's skilful combination of modes of address 
results in a friendly, uncensorious tone. E.E.R. 


Beowulf 


87-87. Wetzel, Claus-Dieter. Die Datierung des BEOWULF: Bemerkungen zur jüngsten Forschungsent- 
wicklung [The Dating of BEOWULF: Observations on the Latest Developments in Scholarship], 
Anglia, 103, 3/4, 1985, 371-400. Internal evidence has been adduced to suggest a date ranging from 
the eighth to the tenth century: the question of date must remain an open question. [In German.] 

T. W.R. 


Cynewulf 


87-88. Swenson, Karen. Wapentake: A Realistic Detail in Cynewulf's JULIANA, N&Q, 33, 1, 
1986, 3-6. People in AS England touched spears to show consent; this explains why Juliana's father 
and her proposed husband are carrying spears. The assembly at which this was done was called a 
wapentac, which could enact legally binding agreements. Presumably Juliana's father and intended 
future husband would touch their spears to show mutual agreement about the marriage, which Juliana 
herself opposed. J.S.P. 


Poetry 


87-89. Clark, Cecily. On Dating THE BATILE OF MALDON: Certain Evidence Reviewed, NMS, 
27, 1983, 1-22. Several scholars suggest that this poem should be dated ‘‘about or after 1020,” not in 
the 990's. A principal argument for the later date is the use of eor] to mean ealdormann and the 
assumption that such usage was borrowed from the Scandinavian jarl after Canute's succession. The 
poem probably originated in the southern Danelaw, where Scandinavian influence was pervasive. The 
Chronicle shows that, for nearly two generations during the 10th century, effective leaders — all 
Vikings — were eorlas even to West Saxons so the use of eor! in Maldon fails to establish its dating 
after Canute. L.H.M. 


87-90. Nelson, Marie. A Woman's Charm, SN, 57, 1, 1985, 3-8. The Old English charm called *'For 
Delayed Birth” by E. VK. Dobbie [The Anglo Saxon Minor Poems, VI, Columbia UP, 1942] and 
"Against Miscarriage’ by Godfrid Storms [Anglo-Saxon Magic, Martinus Nijhoff, 1948], unique in 
being spoken by the patient, might better be termed ''A Woman's Charm"' since, depending upon the 
meaning given afedan, it applies to gestation, birth, and nursing. Its verbal and non-verbal actions are 
co-ordinated to allay the multiple fears attendant upon those phases of a woman's life. [A complete 
text of the charm, translated by Nelson from Dobbie's text is appended as Note 6.] E.E.R. 


General 


87-91. Cavill, Paul. Notes on Maxims in Old English Narrative, N&Q, 33, 2, 1986, 145-8. The 
maxims in T. A. Shippy's Maxims in Old English Narrative: Literary Art or Traditional Wisdom? in 
Oral Tradition, Literary Tradition (Odense, 1977) have an Old Saxon origin. Shippy's conclusions 
relate to both the Old Saxon and the OE wisdom tradition. The translator, who was careful in 
following the original, may have known OS idiom better than he did OE. J.S.P. 


b. Middle English 
William Caxton 


87-92. Burger, G.D. Another English GODFREY OF BUILLON, AN&Q, 24, 1&2, 1985/86, 1-5. 
Caxton's Godfrey is well known; William of Tyre's is not. Contrary to former belief, the later 
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translation is not merely a copy of Caxton’s, but a work taken from the original French. Parallels 
between the two English translations may result from use of similar MSS. A.ID. 


Geoffrey Chaucer 


87-93. Beidler, Peter G. Chaucer and the Trots: What To Do About Those Modem English Translations, 
ChauR, 19, 4, 1985, 290-301. All translations of the poet’s works are, understandably, inadequate. 
They have their place, but not in serious literary scholarship, where they are sometimes used. 
Reviews of the translations are also misleading since they are likely to suggest that modern English 
versions lift a veil from the opacity of Chaucer’s poetry. T.W.R. 


87-94. Blanch, Robert J. “Al was this land fulfild of fayerye’’: The Thematic Employment of Force, 
Willfulness, and Legal Conventions in Chaucer's WIFE OF BATH'S TALE, SN, 57, 1, 1985, 41-51. 
Guinevere, usurping Arthur's monarchial power, and the loathly lady, wilfully entrapping the knight, 
exercise illegitimate power screened by legal terminology which creates a semblance of order. The 
Arthurian, or early mediaeval, conception of rape is blended with that of Chaucer's own time, and the 
strict legal penalty and less strict social sanctions both appear. E.E.R. 


87-95. Burnley, J.D. Criseyde's Heart and the Weakness of Women: An Essay in Lexical Interpretation, 
SN, 54, 1, 1982, 25-38. Unlike some of Chaucer's women, Criseyde is not morally exemplary. Her 
characterization is based upon a Scholastic conception of feminine psychology. Her tendre herte is 
her essential characteristic, and feminine softness leads directly to moral weakness. The description 
in V.806-26 calls Criseyde slydynge of corage. Corage in Chaucer's usage often translates the Latin 
animus, the rational faculty of the will. In Middle English, slydynge is associated with misdirection 
of the will, and with the Latin lubricus, used to describe, for example, Fortune and earthly joys. 
Slydynge of corage probably denotes the moral irresolution and instability of purpose characteristic 
of women. The description also speaks of Criseyde's eyebrows as joined, a physiognomical indica- 
tion of womanliness and instability. E.E.R. 


87-96. Hermann, John P. Dismemberment, Dissemination, Discourse: Sign and Symbol in the 
SHIPMAN'S TALE, ChauR, 19, 4, 1985, 302-37. The theme of dismemberment initially voiced in 
the metaphor of the ‘‘forstraught’’ hare (1. 1295) reverberates throughout the tale, giving rise to 
secondary themes of exchange of roles and dissemination of vows, underpinned by references, both 
direct and indirect, to saints' legends. T.W.R. 


87-97. Koff, Leonard Michael. Wordsworth and the MANCIPLE'S TALE, ChauR, 19, 4, 1985, 
338-51. In his translation of and comments upon this tale, Wordsworth reveals typical Romantic 
preoccupations and premises, notably that feelings are inherently moral and that it is impossible to 
restrain them. . T WR. 


87-98. Kooper E.S. Inverted Images in Chaucer's TALE OF SIR THOPAS, SN, 56, 2, 1984, 
147-54. The puzzle of Sir Thopas's name may be elucidated if we add to the properties of brilliance 
and chastity a third attributed to the topaz by 11 of 21 major mediaeval lapidaries, that of acting as an 
inverting mirror. For Hamel [Hamel, Mary. And Now for Something Completely Different: The 
Relationship Between the PRIORESS'S TALE and the RIME OF SIR THOPAS, ChauR 14 (1980): 
251-9] the most important quality is chastity, linking Th with the preceding PrT, while for Conley 
[Conley, Iohn. The Peculiar Name THOPAS, SP 73 (1976): 42-61] the brilliance of reputation is the 
key quality suggested. There must be a link with Mel. Palomo [Palomo, Dolores. What Chaucer 
Really Did to LE LIVRE DE MELLIBEE, PQ 53 (1974): 304-20] suggests the pair constitute 
"literary criticism by example.” They reverse each other and the readers’ expectations. E.E.R. 


87-99. Mandel, Jerome. Courtly Love in the CANTERBURY TALES, ChauR, 19, 4, 1985, 277-89. 
Though courtly love is central to Troilus and Criseyde, it is parodied or viewed as dangerous in the 
Canterbury Tales. Evidently Chaucer no longer found it a viable way of showing what is in the human 
heart. f pW... 


^ 
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87-100. Porter, Elizabeth. Chaucer’s Knight, the Alliterative MORTE ARTHURE, and the Medieval 
Laws of War, NMS, 27, 1983, 56-78. Portraits of the Knight and King Arthur are ‘‘celebratory,’’ as 
tradition assumed, not ‘‘condemnatory,’’ as some recent scholarship claims. The law and practice of 
war in late 14th-century Europe permitted ruthlessness toward enemies in just wars. Thus Arthur at 
Metz acts as an ideal king. Chaucer and the author of Morte Arthure subscribe to the ''crusading 
ideal’’ of their time. Neither poet expresses 20th-century liberal ideas. L.H.M. 


87-101. Schless, Howard. A Dating for The BOOK OF THE DUCHESS: Line 1314, ChauR, 19, 4, 
1985, 273-6. This line begins a series of topical references — to the real as opposed to the poetic 
world. Allusions to the king and to Gaunt make it impossible for the passage to have been written 
before the end of 1371. The bulk of the poem may have been composed at an earlier date; however, if 
one accepts the later one, our views of Chaucer's skill and Gaunt's mourning are altered. — T. W.R. 


87-102. ‘Sell, Roger D. Politeness in Chaucer: Suggestions Towards a Methodology for Pragmatic 
Stylistics, SN, 57, 2, 1985, 175-85. A forthcoming article [Sell, Roger D. Tellability and Politeness 
in THE MILLER'S TALE: First Steps in Literary Pragmatics, ES, forthcoming] suggests that a writer 
employs two forms of politeness toward his readers. Selectional politeness is not amenable to a 
statistical approach, but presentational politeness can be assessed by counting textual elements. 
Variations in politeness presuppose a general stylistic norm for the whole work. Tabulation suggests 
that RvT is more abrupt that KnT, and MilT more abrupt still, with obtrusive foregrounding and less 
metatext, forceful at the expense of politeness. E.E.R. 


87-103. Wentersdorf, Karl P. Symbol and Meaning in Chaucer's NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE, NMS, 
26, 1982, 29-46. Although this tale is concerned with flattery and foolish complacency, the moralitas 
**may well be directed primarily against sensuality,” especially clerical lechery. The Nurs Priest's 
purpose is to deprecate the lusty Monk, who has just spoken. A crowing cock, foolishly flapping his 
wings, could easily symbolize a preaching cleric. Chaucer imitates the technique of medieval visual 
art in using pictorial details to suggest Chauntecleer's carnality. Bird, flower, butterfly, and mermaid 
imagery and his love of singing underscore the cock's ‘‘venereal inclinations.’’ The date of May 3, 
under the zodiacal influence of Taurus, adds erotic associations. ` L.H.M. 


, Wiliam Dunbar 


87-104. Bentsen, Eileen, and S.L. Sanderlin. The Profits of Marriage in Late Medieval Scotland, 
ScLJ, 12, 2, 1985, 5-18. In the first part of Dunbar’s Tretis of the Tua Mariit Wemen and the Wedo, 
the two women and the spy are recognisable literary types, but in the second part the Widow 
‘parallels contemporary Scottish society by using the law of property and inheritance, and by 
documenting her contrivances.’ J.H.A. 


Robert Henryson 


87-105. Newlyn, Evelyn S. Affective Style in Middle Scots: The Education of the Reader in Three 
Fables by Robert Henryson, NMS, 26, 1982, 47-56. Some critics see a ‘ ‘dichotomy’’ between fable 
and moralitas in Henryson’s poems, especially in The Cock and the Jewell, The Taill of the Wolf and 
the Wedder, and the Mous and the Paddock. Once we realize that Henryson's intent is to instruct by 
guiding the reader's responses, fable and moralitas appear as two parts of ‘‘a whole poetic event.” 
Thus, in the tale about the mouse, Henryson creates such sympathy for the creature that we share its 
thinking. Then the moralitas leads us to reconsider our experience and to recognize our mistakes. 
Each of the three poems follows a similar pattern. L.H.M. 


87-106. Nitecki, Alicia K. ''Fenseit of the New”: Authority in THE TESTAMENT OF CRESSEID, 
JNT, 15, 2, 1985, 120-32. Here Henryson alternates omniscient narration and various first person 
narratives to cast doubt on what is said at any level in the poem, by characters or by the persona. 
Cresseid's complaint shows up her own shortcomings, not their universal application. Troilus' 
epitaph on her concerns only his response, not the wider human example. The same procedure of 
undercutting message with method makes problematical the treatment of the more pervasive subjects 
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of sexuality, human decline, and poetry. Ultimately it is poetry itself which may cease to be ''a 
reflector af truth", becoming only ‘‘fenzeit of the new/Be sum poeit, throw his inuentioun’’. 
W.H.M. 


William Langland 


87-107. Simpson, James. “Et Vidit Deus Cogitaciones Eorum": A Parallel Instance and Possible 
Source for Langland's Use of a Biblical Formula at PIERS PLOWMAN B.XV.200 A, N&Q, 33, 1, 
1986, 9-13. Langland, following Augustine, uses this Latin formula in discussing problems raised by 
Paul in I Corinthians 13:12. Langland seems to have known Augustine's De Trinitate XV, viii-x. 

J.S.P. 


Nicholas Love 


87-108. Johnson, I.R. The Latin Source of Nicholas Love's MIRROUR OF THE BLESSED LYF OF 
JESU CHRIST: A Reconsideration, N&Q, 33, 2, 1986, 157-60. St. Bonaventure's Life of Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ (1246) contains no evidence for the existence of a Latin recension of the 
Meditationes Vitae Christi. Love seems to have been more original than some have thought. J.S.P. 


Pearl Poet 


87-109. Goltra, Robert. The Confession in the Green Chapel: Gawain's True Absolution, ESRS, 32, 
4, 1984, 5-14. Gawain's inability to make a true confession illustrates that even the most perfect 
knights have imperfections. ` J.B.B. 


87-110. Grogan, Nedra C. MULIER EST HOMINIS CONFUSIO: The Green Knight's Lady, ESRS, 
32, 4, 1984, 15-27. Not typical of romance heroines, the lady, articulate and proper, fulfills her 


well-planned scheme in compromising Sir Gawain's virtue. J.B.B. 
87-111. Zaletel, Cora. The Green Knight as Thor, ESRS, 32, 4, 1984, 28-38. Many similarities show 
that Thor served as the basis for the Green Knight. J.B.B. 
William of Tyre 
See 87-92. 
Drama 


87-112. Grennen, Joseph E. Tudd, Tibbys Sonne, and Trowle the Trewe: Dramatic Complexities in 
the Chester Sherpherds’ Cycle, SN, 57, 2, 1985, 165-73. Two characters in the Chester cycle 
Shepherds’ play stand out, Tudd, Tib's son, in the early part of the play, and Trowle, the Garcius, 
toward whom interest shifts. Tudd, who is addressed by his matronymic and thinks himself superior 
to the other shepherds, seems to be a priest's bastard — an ironic comment on the situation of the 
holy child, like the mock nativity of the Wakefield Secunda Pastorum. Trowle is a natural spirit, 
contemptuous of the crabbed shepherds and tamed by the angelic music. E.E.R. 


87-113. Peek, George S. Sermon Themes and Sermon Structure in EVERYMAN, SCB, 40, 4, 1980, 
159-60. Upon close examination the likeness of Everyman, the 16th-century drama, to Wimbledon's 
Redde Rationem Villacationis Tue, a late fourteenth century sermon, evidences itself. Both have five 
parallel basic parts. These parts break into two sections: the first discussing the need for man to 
reckon with God; the second, the actual reckoning. The two works do not, however, reach the same 
conclusion. Though no record exists that the poet of Everyman intentionally used the sermon form, it 
is reasonable to assume that he did, for the play delivers its message as powerfully as a sermon does. 

L.M.M. 


Fiction 


87-114. Specht, Henrik. The Beautiful, the Handsome, and the Ugly: Some Aspects of the Art of 
Character Portrayal in Medieval Literature, SN, 56, 2, 1984, 129-46. In mediaeval literature charac- 
ter description often consists of a formal, conventionalized portrait. In addition to female beauty, 
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exemplified by Dante’s Beatrice and parodied by Chaucer in MilT, and youthful male beauty, typified 
by the Squire, there are also stereotypes of ugliness, generally associated with moral turpitude. The 
stereotype drawing upon the Latin tradition depends heavily upon repulsive symptoms of scabies 
(e.g., the Summoner). The vernacular tradition, of which the ugly herdsman in Chrétien de Troyes’s 
Yvain is a widely-circulated representative, also has a list of ''distinctive traits,’’ most associated 
with low social standing, indication of which seems to be a hitherto neglected function of ugliness. 

E.E.R. 


Poetry 


87-115. Finlayson, John. The Form of the Middle English Lay, ChauR, 19, 4, 1985, 352-68. There 
are eight short narratives that have been classified as Jays. However the diversity of the putative 
models, the works of Marie de France, and also the diversity of the ME exemplars make rigid 
definition impossible. There are two types: a short romance involving the supernatural, and an ordeal 
tale involving improbable coincidences. T. W.R. 


87-116. Gadomski, Kenneth E. Narrative Style in KING HORN and HAVELOK THE DANE, JNT, 
15, 2, 1985, 133-45. These poems show conscious artistry in the handling of narrative voice, not the 
simple, bald, unsophisticated storvtelling traditionally attributed to them. The author of King Horn 
cleverly dramatizes the narrative voice and manipulates it so as to intensify the action and increase the 
suspense. As a result he forces the audience to participate actively in the drama. In contrast, the 
author of Havelock the Dane imposes his authority on the story in order to direct audience sympathy 
or hatred towards the good or evil characters. By doing so he involves the audience emotionally in the 
course of the narrative. In opposite ways both these poems display a deliberate artistry. © W.H.M. 


87-117. Hill, Betty. SIR ORFEO 241-56, 102-12, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 13-14. In describing the 
sufferings of Orfeo and Heurodis, the poet used the rhetorical devices of the Passion lyrics, chiefly 
contrast. i J.S.P. 


87-118. Obst, Wolfgang. The Gawain-Priamus Episode in the Alliterative MORTE ARTHURE, SN, 
57, 1, 1985, 9-18. This should be given a symbolic interpretation parallel to the other romance 
episode, Arthur's fight with the giant, which shows it to be integrated into the architecture of the 
poem and Arthur to be a character of constant aims and actions, pursuing a just war, though lacking 
humility and not recognizing the inherently ambivalent nature of war. E.E.R. 


87-119. Tavormina, M. Teresa. A Liturgical Allusion in the SCOTTISH LEGENDARY: The Largesse 
of St. Lawrence, N&Q, 33, 2, 1986, 154-7. Lines 154-5 of the Legenda Aurea, the chief source of 
the Scottish Legendary, loosely translate Psalms 111:9. The Biblical text seems to have become 
especially associated with St. Lawrence and his distribution of Church monies to the poor, as Pope 
Sixtus II ordered. In Piers Plowman B., XV, 326-31, Langland also presents Lawrence as an 
exemplar of Christian concern for the poor, although he does not name Lawrence specifically, but the 
revision of this passage in the C text praises Lawrence for his charity toward the poor. J.S.P. 


87-120. Turville-Petre, T.ES. A Poem on the Nine Worthies, NMS, 27, 1983, 79-84. A 15th-century 
MS in the Lincoln Archives Office includes a poem on the traditional Nine Worthies. The work is 
unusual in that each worthy speaks in the first person. [Includes the text of A Poem on the Nine 


Worthies.] L.H.M. 
Prose 

87-121. Hunt, Tony. The Medical Recipes in MS Royal SE. vi, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 6-9. [A number of 

medieval recipes from this 12th-century codex are reproduced.] J.S.P. 


87-122. Lindberg, Carl. A Note on the Vocabulary of the Middle English Bible, SN, 57, 2, 1985, 
129-31. The glossary of Forshall and Madden's edition of the Wycliffite Bible shows a distribution of 
equivalents between the earlier, more literal, version and the later, more idiomatic, version. Exam- 
ples of words found in only one version can be used to show differences in vocabulary between the 
proposed versionists, John Trevisa, Nicholas Hereford, John Aston, John Wyclif, and John Purvey. 

i ; r E.E.R. 
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c. Anglo-Latin 
Saint Kenelm 


87-123. Gee, Elizabeth. A Miracle of Saint Kenelm in MS Douce 368, N&Q, 33, 2, 1986, 149-54. 
This MS contains, in Latin, an account of a miracle (the healing of a cripple) absent from other MSS 
containing accounts of Kenelm's miraculous powers. This miracle is given a recent date (1149) and 


set at Winchcombe, where the saint's body is said to have been miraculously translated. J.S.P. 
d. Mediaeval General 
General 


87-124. Vence, Eugene. Medievalisms and Models of Textuality, Diacritics, 15, 3, 1985, 55-64. 
(rev.-art. Brian Stock. The Implications of Literacy, Written Language and Models of Interpretation 
in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. Princeton UP, 1983). After 1000, oral discourse functioned 
within institutional textuality, first of learned clerics, later of the French writers. Scribal practices 
legitimated themselves by imitating existing oral legal systems. By the 12th century, the romance was 
a fusion of the oral and the written. The ''romanesque'' used textual norms and required readerly 
responses to their presence as artifacts. With literacy came the reinterpretation of Scripture and new 
"textual communities.’’ New epistemic modes competed with established ones. However, for Anselm, 
the text remained merely the trace of the living voice. For Abelard, experience.was interpreted 
through reference to textual models. R.R. 


BRITAIN VI. RENAISSANCE 
Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam 


87-125. Cogan, Mark. Rhetoric and Action in Francis Bacon, P&R, 14, 4, 1981, 212-33. Rhetoric is 
not one of the fields Bacon called ''fresh and waste, and not improved and converted by the industry 
of man’’; consequently, he spends relatively little space on it. But enough remains of his survey to 
indicate that his concept is an original one. Rhetoric helps the faculty of imagination to perceive more 
immediately the directives of the reason and will, making those directives as powerful to the 
imagination as those of the senses and appetites. The orator is to make policy desirable to the auditor 
by moving his imagination. But the public function is secondary to the private one, whereby an 
individual persuades himself to action by rhetorically stimulating his imagination. K.D.H. 


Thomas Bastard 


87-126. Nicholls, Douglas. Thomas Bastard (1566-1618): CHRESTOLEROS (1598), ZAA, 31, 4, 
1983, 326-42. Bastard's book of epigrams, Chrestoleros (literally: ‘‘useful trifling”), does not 
deserve C.S. Lewis's dismissal. It is an assertion of the poet's power to deal with every aspect of 
human life, while showing an uncomfortable awareness of the poet's financial dependence upon a 
wealthy patron or an indulgent printer. Bastard attacks the class-divisions of his time, with its 
besetting sins of envy and avarice, resulting in the increasing poverty of the lower classes. The 
acquisitiveness characterizing the new bourgeois age is attacked both in the English ruling classes 
(with the exception of the Queen herself) and in the outside threat posed by Spain. But ‘‘Bastard 
wants to do more than complain, he wants to rectify.” D.M.J. 


Sir Thomas Bodley 


87-127. Wooden, Warren W. Sir Thomas Bodley’s LIFE OF HIMSELF (1609) and the Epideictic 
STRATEGIES OF ENCOMIA, SP, 83, 1, 1986, 62-75. Bodley is remembered primarily for his 
restoration of the Oxford University Library in the late 1590's, but his autobiography is an important 
model for its genre. Bodley carefully constructed his autobiography to influence any future interpreta- 
tion of the conflict between William Cecil and the Earl of Essex which ultimately led to Bodley's 
withdrawal from public life. Bodley presented his own life as a paradigm from which others could 
leam. The work is far more polished than its predecessors, with Bodley presenting himself as an 
**ideal of the national character, the plain, honest Englishman.’’ . T.R.A. 
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Richard Brome 


87-128. Cutts, John. Original Music for Two Caroline Plays — Richard Brome’s THE ENGLISH 
MOORE: OR THE MOCK MARRIAGE and James Shirley’s THE GENTLEMEN OF VENICE, 
. N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 21-5. Brome's song ‘‘Love Where Is Now Thy Deity” is included in Lichfield 
Cathedral Library MS 68, which is his play The English Moore. And the song ‘‘Cupid Calls, Come, 
Lovers, Come” belongs to The Gentlemen of Venice, where it is most appropriate to the situation in 
which it is sung. J.S.P. 


William Drummond 


87-129. Davies, H. Neville. Milton's Nativity Ode and Drummond's 'An Hymne of the Ascention', 
ScLJ, 12, 1, 1985, 5-23. The two works show verbal, thematic, and structural similarities (the last 
elaborately numerological). Milton must have known Drummond's poem intimately in manuscript or 
in print, and his Ode is ‘an acute critical response to the work of an older and respected man.’J.H.A. 


George Gascoigne 


87-130. Williams, Nancy. The Eight Parts of a Theme in GASCOIGNE'S MEMORIES: III, SP, 83, 
2, 1986, 117-37. Gascoigne maintained many conventions of English moral verse in his Memories 
HI, but he also reverted to a classical Latin structure. The resulting approach to his theme is an 
interesting (and early) hybrid, distinguished by its awareness of a specific audience, carefully selected 
(rather than copious) examples, and basis in personal experience. T.R.A. 


Claudius Hollyband 


87-131. Eccles, Mark. Claudius Hollyband and the Earliest French-English Dictionaries, SP, 83, 1, 
1936, 51-61. Hollyband left France when the Huguenots were driven out (c. 1562) and he went to 
England by 1564 or 1565. There he wrote The French Schoolmaster (1573), The French Littleton 
(1576) and. A Dictionary French and English (1570/1, rev. 1593). He also wrote The Treasury of the 
French Tongue (1580) which became a source for many words introduced into English, according to 
the OED (although several of the words appear in Hollyband's earlier works). Following his travels in 
Germany and Italy, Hollyband added more words to the 1593 edition of his dictionary. His dictionar- 


ies contributed significantly to the Elizabethans’ understanding of French vocabulary. T.R.A. 
Ben Jonson 
See 87-144. 
John Leland 


87-132. Carley, James P. John Leland in Paris: The Evidence of his Poetry, SP, 83, 1, 1986, 1-50. 
Leland was a Renaissance antiquarian but his poetry has been largely neglected. While studying in 
Paris in the mid-1520's, he became interested in poetry and learned to write in classical metres. The 
result is several Latin encomia, printed in Latin [trans. by Carley]. T.R.A. 


John Marston 


87-133. Pendleton, Thomas A. Revengers and Rivals: ANTONIO'S REVENGE and HAMLET, HSt, 
2, 2, 1980, 42-61. The closeness in content of the two plays must be the result of their authors' 
borrowings from a common source. Subsequently, Marston may also have borrowed from Harnlet, 
which explains some of the commonly shared details. G.R.T. 


Andrew Marvell 


87-134. Buttrey, T. V., and Ruth Smith. World and Time in Marvell's TO HIS COY MISTRESS, 
Anglia, 103, 3/4, 1985, 401-5. The word world in the first line of the poem, and elsewhere, has both 
spatial and Christian (secula) significance. T.W.R. 


87-135. Grove, Robin. Poetry and the Reader: Marvell's Triumphs of the Hay, CR, 23, 1981, 34-48. 
To think of a poém is too often to abstract it — in its most egregious form to look for the poem's 
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meaning. This destroys its essence. How then to consider poetry? Marvell’s poetry in its self- 
referential quality — its awareness of the paradox contained in the thinker thinking of the self — 
provides a wonderful example of a poetry alive to both what it is and what it isn’t. Often through the 
non-rational elements of a poem — especially rhythm -— Marvell insists that the choice is never an 
either/or — the poem is never reducible to statement — rather a poise is achieved which prevents any 
reduction to abstraction or meaning. D.K.G. 


87-136. Stocker, Margarita. Thematic Indication in the Translation of Marvell’s Latin Poetry: ‘‘Ingelo’’, 
N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 31-2. One line in the McQueen and Rockwell translation of Marvell's A Letter to 
Dr. Ingelo is rendered inaccurately, thus misrepresenting the poem’s thematic intent. A correct 
rendering would produce the sense of ''primitive faith (true religion) of a resolute nation’ (England). 
The reference is to Protestantism. J.S.P. 


Thomas Middleton 


87-137. Kistner, A.L., and M.K. Kistner. Thomas Middleton’s Symbolic Action, Ariel, 11, 1, 1980, 
15-29. Middleton uses many devices, such as disguise, madmen, masques, dances, rituals, games 
and imprisonment, to particularise the abstract, the metaphorical and the spiritual. He conveys his 
themes through plot, language, structure and characterisation, but chiefly through action. He uses 
symbolic action to depict the effect of passion on judgement, to show the struggle between the forces 
of good and evil, to strip away characters’ pretensions and to expose the truth about their motives and 
actions. G.R.T. 


John Milton 


87-138. Clark, James Andrew. Milton Naturans, Milton Naturatus: The Debate over Nature in A 
MASK PRESENTED AT LUDLOW, MS, 20, 1984, 3-28. In the seduction debate, Comus and the 
Lady offer antithetical conceptions of nature in terms suggesting that they are complementary rather 
than opposed. At the climax of the masque their synthesis is personified and expressed by Sabrina. 

T.A.S. 


87-139. Evans, J.M. Mortals' Chiefest Enemy, MiltonS, 20, 1984, 111-26. Adam's apparently 
inconsistent arguments against Eve's proposal that they work separately may be explained and 
reconciled by an awareness of the etymological ambiguities inherent in the term ‘‘secure’’. T.A.S. 


87-140. Fitter, Christopher. ‘‘Native Soil’’: The Rhetoric of Exile Lament and Exile Consolation in 
PARADISE LOST, MiltonS, 20, 1984, 147-62. In lamenting their exile, Eve and then Adam draw 
extensively and almost systematically on classical commonplaces. In his response Michael also 
draws on ‘‘long established consolatory formula[e]'', best known to the Renaissance in Plutarch’s On 
Exile. T.A.S. 


87-141. Fleissner, R.F. Milton and the Serpent Recoiled, AN&Q, 24, 1&2, 1985/86, 8-9. Interpreta- 
tion of punishment for the serpent in PL may have both ''historical and non-historical validity.” 
A.LD. 


87-142. Gallagher, Philip J. Creation in Genesis and in PARADISE LOST, MiltonS, 20, 1984, 
163-204. Among the cruces in the biblical account of creation which Milton seeks to explain are 
(1) creation from chaotic matter rather than ex nihilo, (2) plants and animal preceding the creation of 
man, and (3) serpents not included in God's work as good. Milton's procedure suggests modern 
biblical exegesis, but without documentary evidence. T.A.S. 


87-143. Gorecki, John E. An Echo of JULIUS CAESAR in PARADISE LOST, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 
36. The shouts of the fallen angels in their convocation in Book II of Paridise Lost echo those of the 
mob in Caesar. By echoing the words of Marcellus to the Roman mob, Milton may be suggesting the 
angels' fickleness and instability. I.S.P. 


87-144. Herz, Judith Scherer. Epigrams and Sonnets: Milton in the Manner of Jonson, MiltonS, 20, 
1984, 29-41. Although there is no clear indication of influence, Milton's sonnets form a cluster much 
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as Jonson's epigrams do and many resemblances in their themes, forms and functions may be noted. 
T.A.S. 


87-145. Lord, George deForest. Pretexts and Subtexts in “‘that Fair Field of Enna’’, MiltonS, 20, 
1984, 127-46. The intricate and extensive parallels between the version of Proserpina’s experiences 
in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter and Milton's treatment of Eve’s fall make it plausible that Milton 
somehow saw a manuscript of that Greek poem. T.A.S. 


87-146. Maule, Jeremy. Milton's “Three and Twentieth Year" Again, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 32-3. An 
omitted line in Milton's epitaph for the Marchioness of Winchester in John Gouw’s article in N&Q 
for 1982, pp. 305-7, implies that Fate and Nature agreed to kill her at twenty-three. This would be 
indecorous. Gouw's suggestion rests on dubious grounds. We might note, however, in the Theatrum 
Poetarum of Edward Phillip, Milton's nephew, a tribute to Arthur Johnston, ‘‘so excellent a Poet, that 
he was laureated'' before reaching the age of twenty-three. J.S.P. 


87-147. Miller, George E. ''Images of Matter’’: Narrative Manipulation in Book VI of PARADISE 
LOST, Ariel, 11, 1, 1980, 5-13. Milton's description of the war in heaven is literal rather than 
symbolic or methaphorical. The literalness is the poet's deliberate narrative strategy to define the 
meaning of war: the war lacks any moral or spiritual significance because ‘‘it is an attempt to redress 
a moral or spiritual disparity by physical means.'' G.R.T. 


87-148. Miller, Leo. Milton’s DEFENSIO Ordered Wholesale for the States of Holland, N&Q, 33, 1, 
1986, 33. Publication of his Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio brought instant fame to Milton. Public 
records in The Netherlands show that 25 copies of it were bought for sending to various members of 
the government. J.S.P. 


87-149. Ravenhall, Mary D. Francis Hayman and the Dramatic Interpretation of PARADISE LOST, 
MiltonS, 20, 1984, 87-109. In his plates illustrating a new edition of P.L. (1749), Hayman objectifies 
the change in the way critics viewed the work. They had begun to stress its dramatic qualities rather 
than its status as an allegorical theological epic. Hayman portrays scenes highly admired by such 
critics as Addison and Jonathan Richardson. T.A.S. 


87-150. Rudat, Wolfgang E.H. Milton's PARADISE LOST: Augustinian Theology and Fantasy, AI, 
42, 3, 1985, 297-313. According to St. Augustine, man's disobedience led to the loss of voluntary 
control. Eve succumbs to the serpent's phallic dance and is consumed by lust. She eats the fruit and 
then feeds it to Adam, who also becomes inflamed by desire. As his subordinate, Eve ought not to 
have assumed this authority. Furthermore, as Eve was fashioned from his flesh, their coitus represents 
a narcissistic fantasy. Even more disturbing than this fantasy of self-coupling, is that mate and mother 
are one. R.R. 


87-151. Rumrich, John Peter. Milton and the Meaning of Glory, MiltonS, 20, 1984, 75-86. In the 
Jewish tradition the term ‘‘glory’’ implies weight, potency, fertility, and wisdom. Quite appropriately, 
for Milton it becomes a key term meaning *'the presentation of God through and to his creatures’’. 

T.A.S. 


87-152. Stevens, Paul. Milton and the Icastic Imagination, MiltonS, 20, 1984, 43-73. Rather than 
rejecting the value of poetry, Milton wholeheartedly accepts the Renaissance distinction between 
fancy (fantastic or innovative play) and imagination (icastic or reflective fancy which underlies 
prophetic revelation). Without the latter sort of poetry there is no ground for faith. T.A.S. 


87-153. Stewart, Stanley. Milton Revises THE READIE AND EASIE WAY, MiltonS, 20, 1984, 
205-24. Milton's expansion and revision of his last important political tract shows him moving away 
from topical or technical concerns. Shifting ‘‘from argument to prophecy’’, he offers moral objec- 
tions to rotation and democratic decisions which presage his return to writing poetry. T.A.S. 


87-154. Swaim, Kathleen M. The Doubling of the Chorus in SAMSON AGONISTES, MiltonS, 20, 
1984, 225-45. Concerned with particular aspects of Samson Agonistes, such as the doubleness that 
characterizes the drama, most critics overlook crucial connections. Especially important are the 
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parallels between Samson’s change of mind and those of the Chorus, whose progressive revelations 
help to shape the entire work. As the Chorus explore the Phoenix image, ‘‘the yarious doublenesses 
throughout S.A. comes into complete focus". T.A.S. 


See also 87-129. 
Sir Thomas More 


87-155. Gordon, Walter M. Dialogue, Myth and More’s Utopian Drama, Cithara, 25, 1, 1985, 
19-34. There are three ways to interpret Book Two of Utopia: as a ''political blue-print," as an 
**up-side-down land existing purely in the interest of satire,” or as a combination of both to obtain 
what Stanley Fish calls a ‘‘dialectical’’ reading because it ‘‘exists to inhabit the mind’’ and ‘‘disrupt 
the reader's complacency.’’ E. McCutcheon delineates the ‘‘yes-no’’ tendency that affirms through 
the negation of opposites so that the reader experiences the intrinsic relationship between the mythos 
(fable) of book Two and logos (rational discussion) as it is presented in Book One. This approach 
allows for the development of the two sides of the author's mind, the dreamer and the politician, by 
counterbalancing absurdity with practicality. L.B.M. 


87-156. Marc'hadour, Germain. Saint Thomas More [1477-1535] and Saint Francis of Assissi 
[1182-1226], Cithara, 25, 1, 1985, 5-18. Despite their surface differences, the two Saints were very 
similar in their spirituality. More began his career in the most ‘‘Franciscan school in Christendom,” 
dedicated his first book - The Life of John Picus (Giovanni Pico della Mirandola) - to a ‘‘Poor Clare’ 
and thus to the ‘“‘second Order of St. Francis," based his ideal commonwealth -Utopia - on the 
Franciscan monastic ideal of shared Christian ''gladness and simplicity," and was remembered in 
Elizabethan London as ‘‘the best friend that the poor e'er had.” Like St. Francis, More was a crusader 
"marked by the cross’’ who died gladly ‘‘in’’ and ‘‘for’’ the faith of the Catholic Church. L.B.M. 


87-157. McCutcheon, Elizabeth. ''This Prison of the Yerth'': The Topos of Immurement in the 
Writings of Thomas More, Cithara, 25, 1, 1985, 35-46. Lakoff and Johnson argue in Metaphors We 
Live By that metaphor ‘‘is primarily a matter of thought and action and only derivatively a matter of 
language.’ It is a tool for understanding and has the power to structure as well as create. The 
world-as-prison metaphor accommodates both religious insight and acceptance of man's limitations 
by capturing ''the truth that More experienced and to which his life and death bore witness." The 
underlying subtexts delineated are: the Platonic tradition, Patristic writings such as those of St. 
Chrysostam, the Boethian element of raising the mind above the level of the animals and the Stoic 
emphasis on control of the mind. For More, death was a ''genuine liberation." L.B.M. 


87-158. Warnicke, Retha M. The Making of a Shrew: The Legendary History of Alice More, 
Rendezvous, 15, 1, 1980, 25-36. Visiting humanists Erasmus and Ammonius and early biographers 
Roper and Harpsfield have vilified Thomas More's second wife Alice as a shrew who failed to 
understand or appreciate her husband. This unfair characterization was followed by Bolt in A Man for 
Ail Seasons aud largely accepted by modern biographer Chambers. A more truthful picture migkt be 
of an Alice who was a good housekeeper and enforced upon the household the rules her devout 
husband prescribed. Alice raised More's four young children and when More's quarrel with Henry 
VIII erupted she was left to manage the material and financial affairs of the More household. 
Thomas, in his few allusions to his second wife, gave witness to his respect and admiration for her. 

J.T.C. 


Sir Walter Ralegh 


87-159. Rudick, Michael. The Text of Ralegh's lyric WHAT IS OUR LIFE?, SP, 83, 1, 1986, 76-87. 
Ralegh's What is our life? was an extremely popular poem in the 17th century. There were at least 40 
ms. copies extant before 1700, and the variant forms are numerous. The existing evidence does not 
make the modern editor's task an easy one. There is disagreement on even so basic a question as 
whether Ralegh wished to describe life as a ‘‘short comedy’’ or a ‘‘short tragedy.’ Any editor 
attempting to produce a critical text must consider not only Ralegh's intentions but the influence of 
the poem's transcribers as well. T.R.A. 
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William Shakespeare 


87-160. Andrews, Michael Cameron. HAMLET and the Satisfactions of Revenge, HSt, 3, 2, 1981, 
83-102. Shakespeare provides the audience the satisfaction of vicarious participation in an act of 
revenge. The use of Christian concepts does not render Hamlet an exploration of the moral or 
spiritual inadequacy of revenge in religious terms. G.R.T. 


87-161. Aquino, Deborah T. Curren. A Note on HAMLET 1.4.36-38, HSt, 3, 1, 1981, 48-52. The 
dramatic significance of the ''dram of ev’l’’ passage informs the overall structure and characteriza- 
tion and throws light on the principal concepts of the play. G.R.T. 


87-162. Belton, Ellen R. ‘‘When No Man Was His Own’’: Magic and Self-Discovery in THE 
TEMPEST, UTQ, 55, 2, 1985/6, 127-40. Prospero's most important magical technique is the ability 
to induce a trance-like state, a form of hypnotism, which he uses to reveal the true nature of each 
character. His renunciation of magic shows his acceptance, not of human imperfection, but of the fact 
of human freedom of will. Tempest must be understood in terms of a tension between a triumphant 
vision of orderly nature and a sober acknowledgement of the inviolability of the human personality. 

P.H. 


87-163. Birenbaun, Harvey. The Art of Our Necessities: The Softness of KING LEAR, YR, 72, 4, 
1983, 581-99. In Shakespeare we sense a softness which is the mark of his temper, his vision, and his 
power. In the course of his tragedy King Lear, Lear has been softened. The events of the drama test 
Lear's assumption that life can be satisfactory by creating what we wish to see come to pass. His 
death illustrates the commitment of tragedy to the open heart, to vulnerability and vitality, over 
defensiveness and restraint. E.L.S. 


87-164. Boose, Lynda. The Fashionable Poloniuses, HSt, 1, 2, 1979, 67-77. In Hamlet Shakespeare 
employs a recurring pattern of images grouped around the notion of fashion and fashionability and 
exposes fashionable exteriors and externalities. G.R.T. 


87-165. Colaco, Jill. The Window Scenes in ROMEO AND JULIET and Folk Songs of the Night 
Visit, SP, 83, 2, 1986, 138-57. Shakespeare drew on European folksong traditions in the plighting 
and parting window scenes in Romeo. While his audience was familiar with the conventions of the 
popular songs, a modern audience requires some schooling. Perusal of the ten part The English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads (ed. Francis James Child, Boston, 1822-98) reveals the source for certain 
passages in Romeo, Hamlet, Much Ado, Merchant and Dream. T.R.A. 


87-166. Crusius, Timothy W. HAMLET and Audience Response, HSt, 1, 2, 1979, 79-100. An 
account of an audience's total experience in terms of a progressive, constantly changing perception of 
characters and events establishes Hamlet as not turning a thesis into dramatic experience but project- 
ing an experience for the audience to share and ‘‘see the tangle at the centre of life." G.R.T. 


87-167. Desai, R.W. ‘‘There Struts Hamlet’’: Yeats and the Hamlet Mask, HSt, 1, 1, 1979, 45-50. 
Yeats finds in Hamlet heroic self-possession rather than irresolution. He considers his last words as a 
defiant gesture of triumph. From his initial search for objective truth, he moves towards a subjective 
apprehension of deeper truth. ‘‘Contemplation of things vaster’’ leads him to a state of ecstasy. 
Death, to him, signifies not extinction but assertion and fulfilment of personality, which eventually 
renders him ‘‘a freed spirit.’’ G.R.T. 


87-168. Doebler, Bettie Anne. HAMLET: A Grave Scene and Its Audience, HSt, 3, 2, 1981, 68-82. 
The grave-diggers scene focusses on the convergence of the traditions of the Dance of Death and the 
ars moriendi which shaped commonplace attitudes and provided rich associations of the Elizabethan 
audience with the scene. G.R.T. 


87-169. Donawerth, Jane L. The Language of Voice, Expression, and Gesture in HAMLET, HSt, 3, 
1, 1981, 32-47. Ideas about language structure the story and define the imagined world of the play. 
Characters particularize themselves and reveal their inner, emotional life by their attitude to language. 
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Hamlet's attitude to language marks the stages by which he comes to terms with the world and the 
nature of his task. G.R.T. 


87-170. Fleissner, Robert F. Subjectivity as Occupational Hazard of ''Hamlet Ghost’’ Critics, HSt, 1, 
1, 1979, 23-33. Inadequate attention to essential facts, such as Elizabethan pneumatology or tenets of 
Catholic theology, leads critics to highly subjective, untenable, and often contradictory positions 
regarding the nature and significance of the ghost. G.R.T. 


87-171. Fleming, Keith. HAMLET AND OEDIPUS Today: Jones and Lacan, HSt, 4, 1&2, 1982, 
54-71. Jones's explanation of Hamlet's delay can be revised to meet the criticism advanced by 
Scholars such as Erlich, and made assimilable within the wider Lacanian perspective. G.R.T. 


87-172. Forker, Charles R. HAMLET Viewed from San Francisco, HSt, 1, 2, 1979, 129-33. [Forker 
summarises the proceedings of the two seminars on Hamlet held during the 1979 meeting of the 
Shakespeare Association of America.] G.R.T. 


87-173. Forker, Charles R. TITUS ANDRONICUS, HAMLET, and Limits of Expressibility, HSt, 2, 
2, 1980, 1-33. In the tragedies of revenge extreme suffering results in the breakdown of characters 
rational control over verbal resources. Shakespeare tests the limits of expressibility to articulate 
intense sorrow and concludes that language can only imperfectly represent the tragic passion, and that 
characters can confront unbearable realities only by re-ordering them. In the two plays displaced 
linguistic energy takes the form of hallucinations, madness, frenetic irrationality, disjunctive or mute 
utterance, half-uttered sound or emotion-stifled speech or patterns of words and gestures, and voluble 
rhetoric, which testifies to characters' struggle to find an outlet for their sorrow. G.R.T. 


87-174. Graves, Michael. Hamlet as Fool, HSt, 4, 1&2, 1982, 72-88. While Hamlet reveals obvious 
affinities with Erasmus's Christian Fool and Holbein's mocking Death, he plays the fool essentially in 
the grand Shakespearean way. He employs the verbal tactics of Touchstone, Feste, and Lear's boy 
and exposes the hypocrisy of the court. G.R.T. 


87-175. Gross, Sheryl W. Poetic Realism in Olivier's HAMLET, HSt, 2, 2, 1980, 62-8. Olivier's 
film version derives its impact not only from the charismatic appeal of the actor and the interest 
generated by the Freudian interpretation of the hero's character, but also from the nature of the 
cinematic medium. The poetic realism of the film owes much to the cinematic imagery and symbolism. 
Dissolves and superimpositions create the fairy-tale atmosphere. Depth of field reintroduces ambigu- 
ity on the screen. Constant movement of the camera encourages audience participation in the action 
of the film. G.R.T. 


87-176. Hillman, Richard. THE TEMPEST as Romance and Anti-Romance, UTQ, 55, 2, 1985/6, 
141-60. Writers of romantic comedy felt free to travel widely in place, time, and imagination, aiming 
for a liberation from the oppression of the rigid logic of the rational mind. In Tempest, Shakespeare 
takes these principles farther than in earlier plays, in order to subvert them. The illusions of the genre 
prove insubstantial, disturbingly incapable of protecting us from reality. P.H. 


87-177. Hutchings, W. A Review of Periodical Articles (1978), HSt, 1, 2, 1979, 143-8. [Hutchings 
reviews articles dealing with Hamlet which have appeared in journals other than Hamlet Studies 
during 1978.] G.R.T. 


87-178. Jahnson, David Lawson Laurence. Sweeping up Shakespeare's ‘‘Rubbish’’: Garrick's Con- 
densation of Acts IV & V of HAMLET, ECLife, 8, 3, 1983, 14-25. Unlike earlier adapters of 
Shakespeare, Garrick deleted lines to allow time for visual effects, relying on his acting style to 
produce psychological depth in a character. In adapting Hamlet, which had been marked in post- 
Restoration editions for deletable passages because of its excessive length, he rewrote the last two 
acts to capitalize on his careful delineations of the character motivations of Claudius, Ophelia and 
Hamlet earlier in the play. R.EB. 


87-179. Kaul, Mythili. Hamlet and Polonius, HSt, 2, 1, 1980, 13-24. While the stage often presents 
Polonius as a bumbling fool, Hamlet's own attitude to him is complex. He finds him not merely a 
+ 
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court jester or an intriguer and Claudius’s adjunct, but loathsome, repulsive, sinister and ‘‘a personifica- 
tion of the degrading nature of courtly intrigue and its consequences.” The comedy of Polonius only 
serves to aggravate its perniciousness. For Hamlet, the killing of Polonius becomes an act of 
self-purgation. G.R.T. 


87-180. Kernan, Alvin B. Theatre and Politics in HAMLET, HSt, 1, 1, 1979, 1-12. Shakespeare 
examines the value of theatre as a social institution. The plays-within-the-play contrast with the 
situation in Elsinore. Almost every scene emerges as latent theatre, as reality takes on the form of 
theatre: values and actions strike the audience as being essentially theatrical and diction and meta- 
phors drawn from theatre flood the play's language. Hamlet universalizes the concept of character as 
role and world as stage. Yet the truth the theatre reveals, being too complex, cannot motivate action. 
Shakespeare's own scepticism results in an ironic conception of theatre, in which the truth revealed is 
morally ambiguous. Ultimately, theatre exposes man's relative helplessness rather than his power to 
transform the world through art. G.R.T. 


87-181. Kliman, Bernice W. The BBC HAMLET, a Television Production, HSt, 4, 1&2, 1982, 
99-105. Rodney Bennett’s production used bare stage, which freed the play from location and 
realistic sets, allowed for Jacobi's brilliant interpretation of Hamlet's character, strengthened Hamlet's 
‘loneliness and extreme vulnerability, and let poetry glow. Jacobi's Hamlet is drawn between his love 
for his father and his inability to hate Claudius. Also, if he is sometimes not quite sane, a few 
significant moments prove his essential sanity. G.R.T. 


87-182. Kliman, Bernice W. Circle Rep HAMLET, HSt, 2, 2, 1980, 69-70. Mason’s production, 
through its conservative interpretation, expresses complete faith in the play as it is written. G.R.T. 


87-183. Kliman, Bernice W. Kozintsev’s HAMLET, a Flawed Masterpiece, HSt, 1, 2, 1979, 117-28. 
Kozintsev's film version promises, but fails, to encompass the whole play, and illuminates only a 
limited aspect of the play, much as Olivier does. G.R.T. 


87-184. Kliman, Bernice W. Stoppard's DOGG'S HAMLET, CAHOOT'S MACBETH, HSt, 2, 1, 
1980, 65-8. Stoppard considers Hamlet as an embodiment of post-war totalitarianism. Hamlet also 
represents the ultimate reach of language. Language being our only defence against tyranny, Stoppard 
chooses Hamlet as a model for struggle against totalitarianism. G.R.T. 


87-185. Lee-Riffe, Nancy M. What Fortinbras and Laertes Tell Us About Hamlet, HSt, 3, 2, 1981, 
- 103-9. The play's thematic emphasis falls on responsible rulership. Fortinbras and Laertes act as foils 
to Hamlet, expose his flaws, and help the audience evaluate his failure and motivation. G.R.T. 


87-186. Livingston, Howard. HAMLET, Ernest Jones, and the Critics, HSt, 2, 1, 1980, 25-33. The 
literary critics" hostility to Jones stems from their inability to appreciate his argument. They treat him 
as an outsider and an intruder even though they offer neither meaningful opposition, nor acceptable 
alternatives to, his interpretation of Hamlet's character. G.R.T. 


87-187. Macintyre, Jean. Hamlet and the Comic Heroine, HSt, 4, 1&2, 1982, 6-18. Shakespeare 
modelled Hamlet on the pattern of his successful comedies to purge the revenge story of its already 
out-of-date excesses. Like his maturer, heroine-centred comedies, Harnlet has a single dominant 
character who faces a difficulty, assumes a disguise to evade or resolve the problem, uses wit to 
manipulate the events and achieve his objective, and gradually gains in self-knowledge. Unlike the 
later tragedies, reasoned decorum in Hamlet precludes violent emotional outburst, the evil is limited, 
and the death of the protagonist remains a personal rather than a cosmic event. Ironically, the devices 
and qualities which make the comic heroines successful contribute to Hamlet's failure. G.R.T. 


87-188. Mellamphy, Ninian. the Ironic Catastrophe in MACBETH, Ariel, 11, 4, 1980, 3-19. The 
society within the play betrays ‘‘insufficient insight’’ into the events of the play. The play's statement 
about itself, therefore, remains inconclusive. By bringing the insights gained from their wider 
experience of life to bear upon the events of the play, the audience contribute to a fuller realization of 
the play's meaning. G.R.T. 
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87-189. Paclucci, Anne. The Expressionistic Redemption of the ‘‘Absurd’’: Shakespeare's HAMLET 
and Pirandello's ENRICO IV, HSt, 2, 2, 1980, 34-41. ‘‘Theatre of the Absurd” provides a perspec- 
tive for an adequate appreciation of both Hamlet and Enrico IV as the two plays dramatically express 
man's modern condition described by Camus as the divorce between man and his environment. 

G.R.T. 


87-190. Parkinson, R.N. Now Cracks a Noble Heart, HSt, 2, 1, 1980, 1-12. In presenting Hamlet, 
not as a prince “‘noble in mind, in form, in ability and in potential," but as a neurotic, a lonely 
existentialist, or an angry young man, the contemporary British theatre deprives the play of a 
necessary Shakespearean dimension. Only preserving the historical context of a literary work can 
“Tet us into the life and feeling of times and tempers different from our own." G.R.T. 


87-191. Petronella, Vincent E. Watch and Ward in HAMLET, HSt, 1, 2, 1979, 135-6. '"To watch is 
to be sleepless, on guard, alert, observant and . . . subject to the puzzles and the pains of the world.” 
Hamlet's lyric of the ‘‘strooken’’ deer (IIL.11.271-4) re-states part of the ‘‘To be. . ."' soliloquy (‘‘To 
sleep, perchance to dream . . .”’ [III.1.64-5]) and epitomizes much of the play's action. G.R.T. 


87-192. Pistotnik, Vesna. Teatar ITD's HAMLET, HSt, 4, 1&2, 1982, 96-8. Bourek's production 
used puppets, a bare stage, an immaculately white floor and backdrop, and a larger-than-life style of 
presentation. Based on a juxtaposition of Shakespeare and Stoppard, in Croatian translation, it 
simultaneously illuminated both plays. Its achievement lay in finding ‘‘a stage correlative for its 
inter-textual game.” G.R.T. 


87-193. Rees, Joan. HAMLET: A Note on Structure, HSt, 3, 2, 1981, 112-16. The play projects the 
conflict of the mighty opposites. Hamlet’s act of revenge, therefore, does not offer itself to moral or 
ethical judgement. G.R.T. 


87-194. Rcdetis, George A. Delacroix and Shakespeare: A Struggle between Form and Imagination, 
JAesE, 20, 1, 1986, 26-39. Delacroix, through his critical analysis of Shakespeare's drama, formu- 
lated a conception of art which attempted to reconcile his own tension between classical and romantic 
tendencies. He admired Shakespeare's art of mixing psychology and poetry, and felt that Shakespeare's 
genius was to produce real men from his own imagination. His analysis of Shakespeare probably 
stemmed from the desire to bring his own art under the control of his intellect. S.A.H. 


87-195. Ronan, Clifford J. Homo Multiplex and the ''Man" Equivocation in HAMLET, HSt, 4, 
1&2, 1982, 33-53. The ‘‘man’’ motif receives constant emphasis through references to its cognates, 
antonyms, synonyms, and pointed word-play, and projects the Renaissance emphasis on man's 
duality and confusion about man's identity and purpose. The play's ever-shifting mannerist perspec- 
tives underline its universality. G.R.T. 


87-196. Rosenberg, Marvin. The Stage and HAMLET, HSt, 1, 1, 1979, 51-3. Significant moments 
of a stage performance may illuminate a Shakespearean play as brilliantly as a fine critical insight. 
G.R.T. 


87-197. Rossky, William. Hamlet as Jeremiah, HSt, 1, 2, 1979, 101-8. The Biblical echoes in 
Hamlet, especially from Jeremiah, add a vital spiritual dimension to our conception of the hero. 
G.R.T. 


87-198. Rothwell, Kenneth S. HAMLET, Duplessis-Mornay, and the ‘‘Irenic’’ Vision, HSt, 3, 1, 
1981, 13-31. French Calvinism, particularly the writings of Duplessis-Mornay, provides a perspec- 
tive for a better appreciation of Hamlet's character. Duplessis-Mornay's Discourse and Hamlet 
reveal, apart from verbal associations, numerous conceptual similarities. , G.R.T. 


87-199. Rude, Donald W. An unreported Allusion to MACBETH, AN&Q, 24, 1&2, 1985/86, 7-8. A 
Shakespeare allusion occurs in Anon. The Petition of the Ladies of London . . . which makes use of 
the fair/foul theme in commenting on femininity. A.LD. 
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87-200. Rydén, Mats. The Contextual Significance of Shakespeare's Plant Names, SN, 56, 2, 1984, 
155-62. Crowflower, cuckoo-bud, cuckoo-flower, Cupid's flower, dead men’s fingers/long purples, 
Dian' s bud, hebon, herb of grace, honeystalks, honeysuckle/woodbine, hordock, lady-smock, love- 
in-idleness, and open arse are plant names used by Shakespeare not only as specific or non-specific 
botanical identifications but as contextual elements having some associated meaning. All but four are 
first found in Shakespeare's time. E.E.R. 


87-201. Sahel, Pierre. The Cease of Majesty in HAMLET, HSt, 1, 2, 1979, 109-16. Viewed in the 
context of the play, Rosencrantz's speech, ‘‘The cess of majesty dies not alone . . .”’ (IIL iii. 15-21), 
emerges merely as the speech of a dramatis persona in Hamlet rather than the expression of the 
playwright's social or political convictions. G.R.T. 


87-202. Sjógren, Gunnar. Producing the First Quarto HAMLET, HSt, 1, 1, 1979, 35-44. Hans 
Rastam's successful production refutes the current view of Q1 as first draft or pirated text. It emerges 
as a coherent acting version, consistently and methodically cut. The abridgement and adaptation, 
perhaps for touring purposes, may have been based upon foul papers, or it may be memorial 
reconstruction of a properly edited version, hence the flat and uninspiring language, with much of the 
poetry and rhetoric gone. . G.R.T. 


87-203. Smith, Gordon Ross. HAMLET: The Transitional Play between Shakespeare's Two Major 
Dramatic Methods, HSt, 1, 1, 1979, 13-21. Shakespeare handles characters and events in most of the 
plays before Hamlet with objectivity. Hamlet reveals objectivity, yet the character of Hamlet antici- 
pates the intensity and subjectivity of Shakespeare's subsequent tragedies. G.R.T. 


87-204. Smith, Gordon Ross. The McCarter Theatre Company's HAMLET, HSt, 4, 1&2, 1982, 
106-8. Jackson's Hamlet dominates the play, reducing other characters to nonentities, and renders the 
production ‘‘a simplified version of the play.’’ Hamlin as Hamlet gives a superb performance 
surpassing both Jacobi and Olivier. G.R.T. 


87-205. Southall, Raymond. The Hamlet Syndrome, HSt, 3, 1, 1981, 3-12. Rhetorical over-indulgence 
renders the play's verse thin, diffuse, and uneven. It reveals uncertainty of tone and fails to realize 
into words imagined sensations. Much like Romantic verse, it tends towards grand but vague gestures 
replete with platitudes. The characterization reflects the emptiness of the verse. G.R.T. 


87-206. Srigley, Michael. ''Rightly to be great’’: A Note on HAMLET IV. iv.53-56, SN, 56, 2, 1984, 
163-8. These lines have been misinterpreted by taking the sentence to have the form ‘‘not this, but 
that." Recognition that the contrast is between the two adverbs “‘rightly’’ and ‘‘greatly’’ gives an 
interpretation more in accord with Hamlet's expressed attitude. Both Cicero [De Officiis] and Seneca 
[Epistolae Morales, Letter 90] distinguish between true and false greatness, as do contemporary 
writers like Thomas Floyd {The Picture of a perfit Common Wealth, 1600}. E.E.R. 


87-207. Sternlicht, Sanford. Hamlet, the Actor as Prince, HSt, 4, 1&2, 1982, 19-32. Hamlet is a 
natural actor. He expresses his complex, manifold personality by acting out various roles correspond- 
ing to his shifting moods. His need to escape into play-acting, an indirect evidence of his emotional 
instability, explains the delay in his pursuit of revenge and the nature of his madness, and strengthens 
the theme of illusion versus reality. G.R.T. 


87-208. Stockholder, Kay. Sex and Authority in HAMLET, KING LEAR, and PERICLES, Mosaic, 
28, 3, 1985, 17-29. Comparing the relationships in Pericles with those in Hamlet and King Lear 
reveals Shakespeare's entrapment in the same attitudes towards sexuality and women with which his 
protagonists struggle, attitudes which the last plays do not resolve but rather conceal. Not even the 
greatest authors can stand outside their own times. Shakespeare's struggle with the ideas and values 
of the times, transformed in his art into depictions of the emotional cost of men making women into 
symbols of good and evil, shows how humanity stuggles in the toils of its own ideas and values. C.Z. 


87-209. Thorne, Barry. Waiting or Readiness is All, HSt, 2, 1, 1980, 59-63. The comically grotesque 
note of the central scenes in Hamlet shares similarities with Jacobean tragedy and Theatre of the 
: Absurd. . G.R.T. 
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87-210. Tobin, J.J.M. ‘‘Bawds’’ Not ‘‘Bonds’’, HSt, 4, 1&2, 1982, 94-5. Apuleius’s The Golden 
Asse lends support to Theobald's emendation of ‘‘bawds’’ for "bonds" in Hamlet (1.3.130).G.R.T. 


87-211. Tobin, J.J.M. Nashe and HAMLET, Yet Again, HSt, 2, 1, 1980, 35-46. Shakespeare freely 
borrowed themes, structural devices and diction from Nashe. In Hamlet the ‘‘dram of ev’!’’ (Liv) and 
‘the readiness is all’’ (V.ii) passages reveal the influence of Pierce Penilesse. The Terrors of the 
Night provided diction for V.i, and contributed to the theme of Danish drunkenness. The diction in 
Claudius's rejection of Hamlet's request for permission to return to Wittenberg (1.ii) derives from 
Have With You .... The dumbshow and Hamlet's instruction to the players incorporate elements 
from Summer's Last Will and Testament. From Summer’s . . . derives the ironic choric commentator. 

G.R.T. 


87-212. Tobin, J.J.M. Nashe and RICHARD II, AN&Q, 24, 1&2, 1985/86, 5-7. Borrowings from 
Nashe in Hen IV 1 and 2 were anticipated in R.III. Shakespeare also echoes Christ's Tears over 
Jerusalem and Have with you to Saffron- Walden. Later references occur in Much Ado, Troilus, 
Measure, Hamlet, and All's Well. A.I.D. 


87-213. Tobin, J.J.M. The Unique ‘‘Flaxen’’ in Ophelia's Mad Song, HSt, 3, 2, 1981, 110-11. In 
IV.v Ophelia confuses recollections of her lost lover with her dead father. Her use of ''flaxen"' 
continues the ambiguity. Psyche's use of ''flaxen" in The Golden Asse is a possible source for 
Shakespeare. G.R.T. 


87-214. Tomarken, Edward. The Comedy of the Graveyard Scene in HAMLET: Samuel Johnson 
Mediates between the Eighteenth and Twentieth Centuries, ECLife, 8, 3, 1983, 26-34. Johnson, 
using a variorum technique in his edition, sees the Graveyard Scene as integral to the meaning of the 
play, ‘‘that death indiscriminantly forecloses upon all attempts at closure.’’ Critics and editors before 
Johnson and in the 20th century have missed this point, seeing the scene instead as disconnected from 
the remainder of the play. R.EB. 


87-215. Williams, George Walton. Hamlet's Tables. HSt, 1, 2, 1979, 141. Writing upon memory as 
if it were a book, a familiar metaphor in Shakespeare's plays including Hamlet, derives from the 
Book of Proverbs (chapter vii, Geneva version). G.R.T. 


87-216. Willson, Robert F, Jr. The Hatless Hamlet, HSt, 3, 2, 1981, 117-18. Osric's excessive 
deference to Hamlet may indicate that he, as also the Elizabethan audience, regarded him as a 
possible successor to the throne. Hamlet's hatlessness, by contrast, shows up the corruption and 
deceit of the court. Projecting Osric, as modern performances tend to do, as a designing villain, 
amounts fo a misinterpretation of his character. G.R.T. 


87-217. Willson, Robert E, Jr. Olivier's HAMLET: Film Realism Versus Poetic Ambiguity in IIi 
and IV.vii, HSt, 1, 2, 1979, 137-9. Unlike a stage performance, or a printed text, the film medium 
does not allow for poetic ambiguity. Olivier's explicit depiction of an apparently mad Hamlet (II.i) 
contradicts his later conduct. Similarly, Gertrude's description of Ophelia's suicide (IV.vii) becomes a 
questionable and melodramatic transformation of Shakespeare's words. G.R.T. 


87-218. Willson, Robert F., Jr. ‘‘Sullied’’ Or ‘‘Solid’’: Hamlet's Flesh Once More, HSt, 4, 1&2, 
1982, 92-3. Fleissner's case for ‘‘sullied’’ over ‘‘solid’’ [ES, 59, 1978, 508-9] is not persuasive. 
“‘Solid’’ fits with the alchemic metaphor Hamlet employs in 1.2.129-30 as the alchemist’s process 
involves melting and the end product, gold, is a solid material. G.R.T. 


87-219. Winston, Mathew. Misreading HAMLET, HSt, 3, 1, 1981, 53-5. One can misread Hamlet in 
many ways. One can, for instance, consider Hamlet as a drug-addict, explore the metaphorical 
significance of ‘‘mouse’’, or treat the ghost as a plant by Fortinbras to drive Hamlet to madness and 
usurp the throne of Denmark. G.R.T. 


87-220. Witt, Robert W. Reason is not Enough: Hamlet’s Recognition, HSt, 2, 1, 1980, 47-58. 
Hamlet's initial loss of faith in the essential goodness of man and in Providence gradually turns to a 
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realization that reason is not enough, that Providence does have a plan, and that man is a mixture of 
both good and evil. l : G.R.T. 


87-221. Wooden, Warren W, Foxe, Shakespeare, and Hamlet's ‘‘Country Matters”, HSt, 4, 1&2, 
1982, 89-91. Foxe's ‘‘countrey maner” (The Acts and Monuments, 1570), alluding to an incident 
which conjoins physical sex with loathing and revulsion, explains Hamlet's attitude to Ophelia and 
the significance of ''country matters” (III ii). G.R.T. 


See also 87-133. 
James Shirley 
See 87-128. 
Sir Philip Sidney 


87-222. Scanlon, Patrick M. Emblematic Narrative and the Argument of Love in Sidney’s NEW 
ARCADIA, INT, 15, 3, 1985, 219-33. In the Arcadia Sidney develops scenes which display the 
problems of lovers more like emblematic tableaux than dramatic interplay. ‘‘Dorus and the palms 
make up an emblem of love's strength in adversity; Philoclea's chapel one of love's conquest [of her]; 
Zelmane's revolving table, lovers’ frustrations; and Gynecia’s dream the terrors of infidelity’. Once 
Urania has left Arcadia, the ideal of Heavenly Love has gone from the land and in an environment of 
morally unsound relationships the emblematic scenes offer allegories of universal significance. 


W.H.M. 

Edmund Spenser 
87-223. Giamatti, A. Bartlett. A Prince and her Poet, YR, 73, 3, 1984, 321-37. Spenser's The Fairie 
Queene is the poem celebrating the character and reign of Queen Elizabeth I. E.L.S. 


87-224. Panja, Shormishtha. A Self-Reflexive Parable of Narration: THE FAERIE QUEENE VI, 
JNT, 15, 3, 1985, 277-88. Unlike the earlier books, Book VI is an open rather than a closed text. 
Modernist theories are particularly helpful in illuminating it, especially those of Barthes (S/Z), Eco 
(The Role of the Reader), Genette (Narrative Discourse: An Essay in Method), Todorov (The Poetics 
of Prose), Bakhtin (The Dialogic Imagination) and Kermode (The Genesis of Secrecy). They inspire 
such interpretations as that The Faerie Queene, VI, is a writerly text, told in various voices, by an 
unreliable narrator, who typically looks on discourse as action. The Mt. Acidale vision particularly 
concentrates these effects, which show that the book is a narration about narrating. W.H.M. 


Peter Sterry 


87-225. Matar, N.I. Peter Sterry and Jacob Boehme, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 33-6. Devoted though he 
was to the work of Boehme, Sterry was not uncritical of it; his comments on Boehme's theology show 
how Boehme’s writings were received in England in the 1650's. Sterry's view of the German mystic 
reflects Cromwell's official attitude. Thus, Boehme was mistaken on the doctrine of free will and the 
Trinity as well as on other theological matters, some of which had been used to justify opposition to 
Cromwell. LS.P. 


* Thomas Traherne 


87-226. Sabine, Maureen. ''Stranger to the Shining Skies": Traherne's Child and His Changing 
Attitudes ta the World, Ariel, 11, 4, 1980, 21-35. Traherne’s verse reveals a uniquely authentic feel 


for childhood. - G.R.T. 

87-227. Smith, Julia J. Thomas and Philip Traherne, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 25-31. [Biographical 

information about these brothers is supplied.] LS.P. 
Drama 


87-228. Hyland, Peter. Disguise and Renaissance Tragedy, UTQ, 55, 2, 1985/6, 161-71. Disguise is 
essentially a comic device; in tragedies, with the large exception of Lear, it is almost exclusively used 
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in two types of play: revenge tragedies and those plays, written mainly by Beaumont and Fletcher and 
their followers, in which a woman disguises herself as a man. In the former group, disguise contrib- 
utes to a sense of bizarre dislocation; in the latter it creates a spurious sense of pathos. As emblems of 
disorder, the disguises of Lear become a part of the metaphor that is central to the play. P.H. 


BRITAIN VH. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
Charles Blount 


87-229. Manning, Gillian. Some Quotations from Rochester in Charles Blount's PHILOSTRATUS, 
N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 38-40. Blount's The Two First Books of Philostratus (1680) contains several 
quotations from Rochester. J.S.P. 


Samuel Boyse 


87-230. Sherbo, A. Three Letters of Samuel Boyse and a Poem by Cowper(?), N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 
78-80. Three letters from the hack writer Boyse add to our scanty knowledge of him. [The letters are 
reproduced.] The Satirist, or Monthly Meteor for May 1809 printed nine poems attributed to Cowper. 
Àn accompanying explanation says that at a party, guests amused themselves by drawing tickets on 
which the names of various vices were written. Cowper is said to have turned each vice into a 
compliment for the holder of each ticket. It seems odd, if the verses are really Cowper's, that he 
failed to mention the occasion that produced them. J.S.P. 


Chales Burney 


87-231. Rizzo, Betty. “The High Road to Eminence": A New Letter from Charles Burney in 
Norfolk, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 61-3. In 1755 Burney wrote to Fulke Greville to enlist his aid in getting 
a good position as organist, in the hope of ending up in London, where he would ‘‘then be put on the 
high road to eminence.’’ He did not, however, get it, and in 1760 he returned to London (which he 
had left many years before for reasons of health) and supported himself and his family by teaching 
and giving lessons. In 1770 he began writing his History of Music. The letter, bearing an incomplete 
signature, is in the correspondence of Lord Holdernesse in the British Library. J.S.P. 


William Cavendish 


87-232. Schweizer, K. Some Additions to the Devonshire Diary, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 64-7. [This 
material supplements the political diary of Cavendish, fourth Duke of Devonshire, which was 
recently published in the Camden Series.] J.S.P. 


Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield 


87-233. Black, Jeremy. Reflections of Chesterfield, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 74-5. A letter of 1777 to 
Lord Pelham from his oldest son, Thomas, then on the Grand Tour, expresses the writer's admiration 
for Chesterfield’s letters to his son. Thomas praises the useful advice to young men that the letters 
provide. J.S.P. 


William Cowper 


87-234. Ty, Eleanor. Cowper's CONNOISSEUR # 138 and Samuel Johnson, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 
63-4. The third definition of ‘‘muskin’’ in OED is followed by a quotation from Connoisseur Paper 
No. 138, wrongly attributed to Johnson. The actual author is Cowper; Johnson had nothing to do with 
this publication. Yet there may be a Johnsonian connection here, for Cowper seems to be echoing 
Johnson's Rambler 59 in speaking of screech-owls. J.S.P. 


See also 87-230. 
Daniel Defoe 


87-235. Hartle, Paul. The Source of Roxana's Song, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 46. Roxana's two-line song 

praising freedom in The Fortunate Mistress (1724) derives from Charles Cotton’s The Joys of 

Marriage (1689). Defoe deliberately conceals the authorship. It is surprising that Defoe remembers 
* 
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lines from a poem out of print for 35 years and ironic that a year later he commented that little in 
Cotton was worth quoting. J.S.P. 


87-236. Schonhorn, Manuel. Defoe's Poetry in ROBINSON CRUSOE, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 45-6. 
Crusoe's poetic exclamation upon escaping drowning — ''For sudden Joys, like Griefs, confound at 
first" — echoes Defoe's own ''Joy strikes him dumb, and thus his Grief confounds,” in the 
Introduction to Jure Divino (1700). J.S.P. 


87-237. Shimala, Takau. A Possible Source for THE CONSOLIDATOR, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 45. In 
Further Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, Defoe is indebted to Louis LeComte's Nouveaux Memoires 
sur l'Etat de la Chine, although we are not sure which English or French version of this work Defoe 
used. J.S.P. 


John Dryden 


87-238. Bates, Richard. Dryden, Boccaccio, and Montaigne, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 44. Most of the key 
ideas and phrases of Dryden's lines in Sigismonda and Guiscardo about the sexual needs of women 
and the unequal application of laws against adultery to men and to women derive from Boccaccio's 
Decameron and Montaigne's Sur des vers de Virgile. J.S.P. 


87-239. Martin, Philip W. Lucid Intervals: Dryden, Carkesse, and Wordsworth, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 
42-4. Dryden's use of the term ''lucid interval" in MacFlecknoe, referring to Shadwell, points to - 
James Carkesse’s book Lucida Intervalla (1679), describing his experiences as a mental patient. The 
term refers to periods of sanity in an otherwise insane person. Wordsworth also used the term in the 
fourth of his Evening Voluntaries. LS. 


87-240. Tasch, Peter A. Dryden and Denham, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 44. In dismissing Luke Milbourne 
in the Preface to the Fables as a bad poet, Dryden adapts a jest of Sir John Denham, who, according 
to Aubrey, asked the King to spare the life of George Wither, on the ground that while Wither lived, 
Denham would not be thought the worst poet in England. J.S.P. 


Henry Fielding 


87-241. Battestin, Martin C. Fielding's Contributions to the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR (1736-7), 
SP, 83, 1, 1986, 88-116. Fielding contributed to many more periodicals than has generally been 
suspected. Writing under such names as ‘‘Will. Lovemeal"' and ‘‘Proteus Dimplecheek,"' he was not 
able to conceal the characteristic Fielding style. While there is no external proof that Fielding wrote 
either The Essay on Eating or The Physiognomists Academy [both are reprinted with the article], the 
internal evidence is strong. The ‘‘voice’’ is very much Fielding's, as are numerous words, phrases 
and constructions. It is unlikely that the essays are skillful copies of Fielding’s style for they were 
written before he had acquired his good reputation for prose writing. T.R.A. 


87-242. Knight, Charles A. The Narrative Structure of Fielding's AMELIA, Ariel, 11, 1, 1980, 
31-46. Amelia's discursive and disjunct material with its numerous interruptions yields, on examination, 
**significant patterns of meaning'' and helps in realizing the novel’s thematic material. Its structure is 
not primarily narrative but thematic and satiric and is so designed to expose the institutionalised evil 
of the 18th century. G.R.T. 


87-243. Merrett, Robert James. Empiricism and Judgment in Fielding's TOM JONES, Ariel, 11, 3, 
1980, 3-21. Fielding seeks to improve readers' judgement by provoking them to understand causation 
and knowledge in empirical terms. G.R.T. 


87-244. Myer, Valerie Grosvenor. His Virtue Square: A Note on TOM JONES, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 
58. The odd name given the Deist philosopher is ironic: one meaning of *'square'' is ‘‘solid, steady, 
reliable" (OED), virtues to which Square pretends, while lacking Jones's goodness of heart. We 
forgive Tom his faults because he possesses the virtues enumerated by Locke. J.S.P. 


William Gilpin 
See 87-304. 
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Oliver Goldsmith 


87-245. Dixon, Peter. ‘On Torno's Cliffs’’: Goldsmith and Regnard, N&Q, 33,1, 1986, 73-4. ''Itis 
not unreasonable to suppose that Goldsmith had Regnard’s lapidary inscription [four lines of Latin 
verse declaring that he and his companions had reached ‘the very extremity of the globe’) in mind 
when he wrote the farewell to poetry that concludes The Deserted Village.” J.S.P. 


David Hume 


87-246. Box, Mark. An Allusion in Hume's AN ENQUIRY CONCERNING THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MORALS Identified, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 60-1. Hume's assertion that parts without discretion may be 
fatal to one derives from Addison, Spectator 225. J.S.P. 


Samuel Johnson 


87-247. Fleeman, J.D. Dr. Johnson and ‘‘Miss Fordice", N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 59-60. The ‘‘old 
friend" whom Johnson unexpectedly met in Durham was Elizabeth Fordyce, youngest daughter of 
George Fordyce, Provost of Aberdeen, by his second wife. [Biographical details are presented about 
the Fordyce family.] J.S.P. 


87-248. Norman, Rose. Fugal Technique in Johnson's RASSELAS, JNT, 15, 3, 1985, 267-76. The 
fugal pattern of repetition with elaboration (as defined by Johnson in his Dictionary) describes his 
technique in the novel well. He repeats and explores such themes as the pursuit of happiness, grief, 
and solitude as it affects the imagination. W.H.M. 


87-249. Patey, Douglas Lane. Johnson's Refutation of Berkeley: Kicking the Stone Again, JHI, 47, 
1, 1986, 139-45. Boswell's alignment of Johnson with the common-sense refutation of Berkeley's 
non-existence of matter has been open to question. One modern philosopher who supports the 
respectability of Johnson's refutation is H.F. Hallett, who finds in the famous kick a subtle argument. 
Concerned like so many of his contemporaries with the processes of the mind's education, Johnson 
consumed works of Locke, Chambers, and other prominent philosophers who used similar arguments 
to explain the growth of knowledge. With their stance and presuppositions ready to hand, Johnson's 
argument against Berkeley shaped itself. G.A.C. 


87-250. Rudd, Niall. Cicero's DE SENECTUTE and THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES, N&Q, 
33, 1, 1986, 59. [Several reminiscences are presented that should have appeared in the author's 
Johnson's Juvenal (Bristol, 1981).] J.S.P. 


Junius 
87-251. Cordasco, Francesco. An Unrecorded Hensley Edition of Junius, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 84. 


The New York Public Library possesses a hitherto unrecorded edition of the Letters of Junius in two 
volumes, dated 1799. CA S.P. 


John Locke 


87-252. Snyder, David C. Faith and Reason in Locke’s ESSAY, JHI, 47, 2, 1986, 197-213. Locke's 
conception of the relation between faith and reason bears additional investigation. His position is not 
far from the scholastic tradition and he held ‘‘a complementarist view,” similar in many respects to 
the position of Aquinas; such an interpretation illuminates problems in his position, especially 
regarding his denial of certainty in matters of faith. Locke's solution to the problem of creating a 
niche for faith in a world increasingly dominated by science was to remove it from the realm of 
knowledge altogether, though that was not satisfactory in the context of 17th-century Protestant 
orthodoxy. G.A.C. 


Delariviere Manley 


87-253. Foxton, Rosemary. Delariviere Manley and “‘Astrea’s Vacant Throne", N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 
41-2. In a poem commemorating the death of Aphra Behn and one commending Catherine Trotter, 
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another writer, Manley suggests a rivalry between herself and Trotter for the ''vacant throne” of 
literature now that Behn has died. J.S.P. 


John Moir 


87-254. Pitcher, E.W. Some Contributions to Eighteenth-Century Magazines by John Moir, N&Q, 
33, 1, 1986, 75-6. Eleven additional contributions by Moir supplement those in a previously pub- 
lished note in N&Q n.s.27:1 (1980), 62-3 (A.E.S. item no. 82-251). J.S.P. 


Thomas Otway 


87-255. Munns, Jessica. Does Otway Praise Rochester in THE POET'S COMPLAINT?, N&Q, 33, 
1, 1986, 40-1. When Otway speaks of ‘‘noblest minds" and '""Judgments of the best’’’ he is referring 
to Rochester, who was among early admirers of Otway's plays. J.S.P. 


Alexander Pope 


87-256. Cartwright, Graham. Pope's Books: A Postscript to Mack, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 56-8. 
Handwriting in books in the Hurd Library at Hartlebury Castle makes possible the attribution of some 
to Bishop Hurd, some to William Warburton, and some to Pope. These discoveries compel some 
changes in Maynard Mack's Pope's Books: A Biographical Survey with a Finding List. '"The full 
total of books at Hartlebury undoubtedly associated with Pope is today forty-one . . . ."' J.S.P. 


87-257. Goldberg, S.L. Pope: the Drama of the Self, CR, 23, 1981, 66-81. The life of wit is released 
most fully in its engagement with folly. Yet 18th-century norms and Pope's own creed demanded a 
“conscious virtue’ condemning folly and the anarchic energies there embodied and released. Pope's 
art — in its essentially dramatic form — resolves this complexity, hence the images of theatre that fill 
—- and end — his later poetry. At best his art is aware of the artifice of his ordering and judging wit 
and contains the implicit recognition that life is the struggle between wit and dullness; the battle ends 
only with death. D.K.G. 


87-258. Jose, Nicholas. The Wholeness of THE RAPE OF THE LOCK, CR, 23, 1981, 49-65. This: - 
poem resolves apparent contradictions in its own wholeness. The poem recognizes both the apparent 
threat of change (the rape itself) and the necessity and benefit of it. The rape focusses Belinda’s 
personality away from the surrounding passive social vanities. Lack of change (the fixity of the Cave 
of Spleen, the self-denying deprivations or the sterile vanity of prude or coquette) is destructive. A 
balancing of these complexities allows Pope to contemplate even the final change of all (Belinda’s 
death) with a calm and lucid wit. D.K.G. 


87-259. Means, James A. Belinda and ‘‘the Sacred Rites of Pride", ECLife, 7, 3, 1982, 97-9. Pope 
intended his reader to understand the Latin word sacer meaning ‘‘accursed’’ as well as ‘‘sacred’’ in 
the passage from The Rape of the Lock. R.FB. 


87-260. Nichol, Donald W. Piracy of Pope’s Homer, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 54-6. Letters from Thomas 
Johnson to Prof. Charles Mackie of the University of Edinburgh reveal that Johnson, in Holland, was 
printing the pirated edition of Pope’s Homer and shipping copies to Mackie. This cheaper edition 
forced Lintot to print one like it that could successfully compete with the pirated version. J.S.P. 


87-261. Quinsey, K.M. From Moving Toyshop to Cave of Spleen: The Depth of Satire in THE RAPE 
OF THE LOCK, Ariel, 11, 2, 1980, 3-22. Despite Pope's avowed intention to ‘‘divert a few young 
ladies," The Rape of the Lock embodies broader social vision and anticipates Pope's later satires. 

G.R.T. 


87-262. Schonhorn, Manuel. Pope, Belinda's Curl, and Henry Vaughan, AN&Q, 24, 1&2, 1985/86, 
9. 'Though Pope seldom reveals knowledge of the metaphysicals, except for Donne, he evidently 
recalled Vaughan's translation of Juvenal’s tenth satire in commenting on Belinda's beauty. A.ID. 


See also $7-80. 
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Alexander Radcliffe 


87-263. Robinson, Ken. The Authorship of OVIDIUS EXULANS (1673), N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 36-7. 
Known facts of Radcliffe's life and internal evidence in a travesty of Virgil do not rule out Radcliffe's 
having written this work, but the evidence is inconclusive. J.8S.2. 


Samuel Richardson 


87-264. Hilliard, Raymond F PAMELA: Autonomy, Subordination, and the ''State of Childhood", 
SP, 83, 2, 1986, 201-17. Pamela is divided into two parts. In the first, Pamela grows towards 
maturity and ‘‘the one wholly autonomous decision of her career." In the second, Pamela's role is 
redefined and everything she does supports the hierarchial structure she originally struggled against 
as Richardson ‘‘instinctively’’ reaffirms that structure. T.R.A. 


Daniel Scargill 


87-265. Davidson, Peter. An Early Echo of Poems by Marvell, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 41. À lengthy 
epitaph inscribed in the church of St. Mary Magdalene, Mulbarton, Norfolk, echoes two of Marvell’s 
poems: A Dialogue Between Thrysus and Dorinda and To His Coy Mistress. The epitaph, signed by 
the woman's husband, Daniel Scargill, dates from 1680/1. He was the parish rector. J.S.P. 


Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury 


87-266. Aldridge, A. Owen. Shaftesbury's Rosicrucian Ladies, Anglia, 103, 3/4, 1985, 297-319. 
The Adept Ladies (1701) is an example of anti-feminist literature, but it also represents an attack 
upon Rosicrucianism, especially as it was expressed in the works of John Toland. T.W.R. 


Christopher Smart t 


87-267. Walsh, Marcus. Smart’s Pillars and the Hutchinsonians, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 67-70. For 
much of the pillar imagery, especially in Jubilate Agno, Smart was indebted to John Hutchinson end 
Hutchinson’s followers, especially Robert Spearman and perhaps George Home, Bishop of Norwich. 
Smart’s seven pillars ‘‘are both the pillars of the created universe and an allusion to the Temple model 
of the universe, . .. constructed according to God's . .. plan’ as set down in the Song of Songs. 

J.S.P. 


Tobias Smollett 


87-268. Shimada, Takau. Kaempfer's THE HISTORY OF JAPAN as a Most Possible Source of 
Smollett's ATOM, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 70-3. Internal evidence shows that in writing The History and 
Adventures of an Atom Smollett was indebted to Kaempfer's book. J.S.P. 


Laurence Sterne 


87-269. Peterfreund, Stuart. Sterne and the Late Eighteenth-Century Ideas of History, ECLife, 7, 1, 
1981, 25-53. Sterne wrote Tristram Shandy to articulate, within the context of the conflict between 
everyday reality (the experience of the body) and the authority of historical precedent (the province of 
the mind), an idea of history which illustrates the interdependence of these two approaches to the 
world. This interdependence is a type of conversation based in the understanding that language is 
always spoken from tbe point of view of an individual's perception and condition, so just as 
Tristram’s mind and body affect each other constantly through conversation, Tristram himself con- 
verses with his readers both mentally and bodily. R.F B. 


Jonathan Swift 


87-270. Higgins, Ian. Possible ''Hints" for GULLIVER’S TRAVELS in the VOYAGES of Jan 
Huygen Van Linschoten, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 47-50. Van Linschoten's book contains accounts of 
some customs and other matters in the East and West Indies, such as blinding political fpes, 
Yahoo-like men, castrating captive races, and the existence of giants, that Swift introduced into his 
book. J.S.P. 
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87-271. Lock, EP. The Text of GULLIVER'S TRAVELS, MLR, 76, 3, 1981, 513-33. A collation of 
various copies of Gulliver's Travels, including the Armagh copy, shows that Swift was rather careless 
in correcting and emending the work and that the edition published by Benjamin Motte in 1726 is the 
most reliable basis for a modern edition. J.E.R. 


87-272. Passmann, Dirk. Jean de Thevenot and Burials in Lilliput, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 50-1. Swift 
may have gotten his odd burial custom of the Lilliputians from de Thevenot's account, in his Travels, 
of a people who bury their dead head down. J.S.P. 


87-273. Real, Hermann J., and Heinz J. Vienken. Child-Killing and Child-Selling Once Again: A 
New Source for Swift's A MODEST PROPOSAL, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 53-4. In A Discourse of 
China, a compilation of travel material based on accounts by Matteo Ricci and Nicolas Trigault, we 
find the Chinese selling or killing their children or treating them like cattle. Swift would have found 
the material here. LS.P. 


87-274. Real, Hermann J., and Heinz J. Vienken. The Blessed Virgin's Milk Powderized, N&Q, 33, 
1, 1986, 63. Lord Peter, in Swifts A Tale of a Tub, invented powdered milk! William Lithgow, 
traveling in the Holy Land, at Bethlehem saw the Virgin's milk spilled upon the sandy ground. He 
bought a pound of it, carried it back to England, and gave it to Queen Elizabeth. J.S.P. 


87-275. Real, Hermann J., and Heinz J. Vienken. “I Knew and Could Distinguish Those Two 
Heroes at First Sight": Homer and Aristotle in Glubbdubdrib, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 51-3. It is curious 
thet Swift, who admired both ancients, should make Homer physically attractive and Aristotle 
unattractive. The answer lies in his source, Tanneguy Lefévre's edition of Varia Historia, where 
Aristotle is similarly depicted. J.S.P. 


87-276. Real, Hermann J., and Heinz J. Vienken. Swift's A DESCRIPTION OF THE MORNING, 
Lines 9-10, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 47. The young kennel-raker's moral defect is failure to attend to his 
work. Instead of cleaning the street, he is scavenging in the gutter for nails that he can sell. L. 
Meriton in Pecuniae Obediunt Omnia (1696) makes exactly the same charge against kennel-rakers. 

J.S.P. 


87-277. Shankman, Steven. Reason and Revelation in the Pre-Enlightenment: Eric Voegelin's Analy- 
sis and the Case of Swift, R&L, 16, 2, 1984, 1-24. Swift and Voegelin, both Christian humanists, 
opposed Enlightenment philosophy. Book Four of Gulliver's Travels reveals Swift's preference for 
dogmatic belief over reason when reason leads to skepticism. M.E.B. 


James Thomson 


87-278. Cohen, Michael. James Thomson and the Prescriptive Sublime, SCB, 40, 4, 1980, 138-41. 
Longinus used five sources of the sublime: great thoughts, strong emotion, figures, noble diction, 
and artfully arranged words. Thomson uses these five techniques in The Seasons, a use that precipi- 
tates a move from Augustan verse toward romanticism. i L.M.M. 


Sir John Vanbrugh 


87-279. McCormick, Frank. Vanbrugh’s RELAPSE Reconsidered, SN, 57, 1, 1985, 53-61. In the 
play's main plot the romantic heroine resists the attack upon her virtue of two sympathetically-drawn . 
realists; in the subplot, a disillusioned romantic outdoes the realists. The disjunction between romanti- 
cism and realism, which unsettles readers and has been held to render The Relapse an artistic failure, 
demonstrates the irreconcilability of two goods, integrity and worldly power. E.E.R. 


Henry Vaughan 


87-280. Watson, Graeme J. Political Change and Continuity of Vision in Henry Vaughan's DAPHNIS. 

AN ELEGIAC ECLOGUE, SP, 83, 2, 1986, 158-81. There has long been disagreement about why 

and when Daphnis. An Elegiac Eclogue was written. A re-examination confirms the opinion of 

Vaughan's first editor (H.F. Lyte) that the poem was written for the deceased Thomas Vaughan (d. 

1666) rather than for William Vaughan or King Charles I. Those who have tried to place the poem 
e 
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before the Restoration have described its tone as appropriate to that time, but post-Restoration 
England was marred by various plots against the monarchy, an unpopular war with the Dutch, 
drought, plague and the Great Fire of London. Vaughan’s outlook had not improved with the 
Restoration and his attitude remains consistent with his pre-Restoration feelings. T.R.A. 


Jane Warton 


87-281. Reid, Hugh. Jenny: The Fourth Warton, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 84-92. Jane Warton (1724-1809), 
sister of Thomas and Joseph, “was a figure of some literary importance," and eventually her 
brothers. developed ‘‘considerable respect for [her] critical acumen and artistic talent.’’ [Her life is 
summarized.] Her one novel, however (Peggy and Patty, or the Sisters of Ashdale, 1783), did not 
receive good notices, although it went into a second edition the following year. I.S.P. 


Poetry 


87-282. Klaus, H. Gustav. Plebejische Dichter im England des 18. Jahrhunderts [Plebeian Poets in 
18th Century England], ZAA, 31, 2, 1983, 134-48. Two waves of plebian poets are traceable, the 
first stemming from Stephen Duck in the 1730's, the second, much more diffuse, in the last quarter of 
the century. They came from all trades, and women were as well represented as among the bourgeois 
writers, but there were none from the north of England, presumably due to the cultural dominance of 
London. The most interesting subject-matter is the detailed description of their daily work, and their 
defence of their activities as poets, in the face of criticism that they should stick to their trade. 
Bourgeois admirers encouraged their writing, by finding subscribers to finance their publication, but 
were unwilling to see them abandon the humble life-style that had first drawn them to notice. (In 
German.) D.M J. 


BRITAIN VIII. ROMANTIC 
Jane Austen 


87-283. Heyns, Michiel. Shock and Horror: The Moral Vocabulary of MANSFIELD PARK, ESA, 
29, 1, 1986, 1-18. Fanny, heroine of the novel, speaks in three voices — one bookish and edifying, 
another immature and inartuculate under stress, and a third earnestly moralistic but schoolgirlishly 
fallible and self-deceiving, in what well may be the most flawed and the most interesting of Austen's 
works. E.E.W. 


87-284. McGowan, John P. Knowledge/Power and Jane Austen's Radicalism, Mosaic, 28, 3, 1985, 
1-15. In The Order of Things, Michel Foucault defines a historical era by the unified system of 
knowledge that governs thought during the period and describes a transition of eras from classicism to 
modernism (or romanticism) which took place at the beginning of the 19th century. Jane Austen's 
novels, particularly Emma, demonstrate the transition from classicism to romanticism which involves 
conflict more complex than the mere triumph of the romantic order. While Austen values classical 
certainties highly and tries to insure their reign at the end of her novels, her novelistic practice and her 
image of a just society place her firmly within the romantic system of knowledge. CZ. 


87-285. Müller, Wolfgang G. Der freie indirekte Stil bei Jane Austen als Mittel der Rede- und 
Gadankenwiedergabe [Free Indirect Style in Jane Austen as a Means of Presentation of Speech and of 
Thought], Poetica, 16, 3-4, 1984, 206-36. The two types of free indirect style — presentation of 
speech, and presentation of thought —— differ in their functioning and effect in the narrative text. Free 
indirect presentation of speech tends towards irony, which condemns the speaker from the narrator's 
higher perspective. Free indirect presentation of thought lacks irony, and involves narrator and reader 
in a sympathetic understanding of the character's mental processes. Austen employs both forms 
extensively and innovatively, without allowing authorial language to interrupt the presentation of the 
thought and speech of her characters. In both forms the free indirect style is one of Austen's most 
important means of directing the reader's sympathies. (In German.) . M.J.R. 
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William Blake 


87-286. de Luca, V.A. The Lost Traveller’s Dream: Blake and Seductions of Continuity, Ariel, 11, 1, 
1980, 49-69. In Blake’s view search for continuity between past and present, a distracting confusion 
between origin and destination, nostalgia for a particular place leading to recollection and experience 
of loss and being lost characterize the human condition, hence his ecstatic response to 11. 51-57 (‘‘ 
— But there's a Tree . . .’”) in Wordsworth's Ode: Intimations of Immortality. G.R.T. 


Robert Burns 


87-287. Sampson, David. Robert Burns: The Revival of Scottish Literature, MLR, 80, 1, 1985, 
16-38. Though Bums is most often seen as contravening British literary conventions, in fact he made 
many concessions to British social and moral conventions. J.E.R. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


87-288. Bidney, Martin. CHRISTABEL as Dark Double of COMUS, SP, 83, 2, 1986, 182-200. 
Coleridge, consciously or unconsciously, twisted the roles of characters in Christabel so that the 
poem represents a ‘‘darker’’ (more pessimistic) world than the one portrayed in Milton's Comus. The 
two poems feature comparable characters, settings, episodes and phrasings, but they ultimately 
portray similar situations from disstmilar stances. T.R.A. 


Thomas De Quincey 


87-289. Lindop, Grevel. Pursuing the Throne of God: De Quincey and the Evangelical Revival, 
ChLB, 52, 1985, 97-111. De Quincey’s mother was an ardent Evangelical, and he may have first 
become acquainted with Lyrical Ballads through the Bath Evangelical literary circle. Confessions of 
an English Opium Eater is indebted to John Foster and Cowper, as well as to the general Evangelical 
scrutiny of pleasures; Suspiria de Profundis emphasises children’s deathbeds, church music, and 
liturgical words; and The English Mail-Coach is influenced by contemporary apocalyptic beliefs. 

J.H.A. 


George Dyer 


87-290. Roe, Nick. Radical George: Dyer in the 1790's, ChLB, 49, 1985, 17-26. Often nowadays 
considered a figure of fun, Dyer was a serious political thinker. His Inquiry into the Nature of 
Subscription (1792) recalls Wordsworth's early republicanism, addressing problems of representation 
and freedom of conscience. The Complaints of the Poor People of England (1793) demands wide- 
ranging reform of government and society. He anticipates the Cambridge-based dissenting radicalism 
of his younger acquaintances, notably Coleridge, and his Dissertation on the Theory and Practice of 
Benevolence (1795) contains passages strikingly akin to Coleridge's thinking at this time, turning 
away from politics to define an alternative possibility of progress. J.H.A. 


Joshua Gilpin 


87-291. Bentley, G.E., Jr. The Way of a Papermaker with a Poet: Joshua Gilpin, William Blake, and 
the Arts in 1796, N&Q, 33, 1, 1986, 80-4. A journal kept by Gilpin records that on April 14, 1796, 
he called on **Blake the engraver,” very probably William Blake, the poet and engraver. Gilpin may 
have wanted to get technical information about coloring and engraving from Blake; and Blake may 
have gotten information from Gilpin about new technological developments in his profession of 
artist. And Gilpin could have given Blake information on the successful revolution in America, 
contrasting it with the betrayed one in France. J.S.P. 


William Hazlitt 


87-292. Bromwich, David. The Originality of Hazlitt's Essays, YR, 72, 3, 1983, 366-84. Hazlitt, a 
radical in an age of reaction, shows in the style of his essays the influence of some famous prose 
writers before him, among them Addison, Burke, Johnson, Defoe, Franklin, Paine, and pre-eminently 
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Montaigne. However, with the publication of Table-Talk, Hazlitt stepped forward as an original. 
[Three essays are analyzed: The Indian Jugglers, On Depth and Superficiality, and On a Sun-Dial.] 
E.L.S. 


James Hogg 


87-293. Groves, David. James Hogg, Burns, and ‘The Great W.', ScLJ, 12, 2, 1985, 19-22. Hogg's 
belief that Wordsworth was blind to the real qualities of nature and Scottish life and culture finds 
expression both in his Memoir of Burns and in Ode to a Highland Bee (1829; reprinted here). J.H.A. 


87-294. Groves, David. James Hogg: Verses for Burns and Byron, N&Q, 33, 2, 1986, 161-3. In two 
poems, Robin's Awa’ and Ode for Music: On the Death of Lord Byron, Hogg praises Burns and 
Byron respectively. The first of these, editorially mutilated, defends Burns's character and asserts his 
superiority over other Scottish poets, including Scott. Hogg's poem on Byron defends Byron's 
character, emphasizes his Scottishness, and seeks to present a more humane concept of Christianity. 
The poem [here reproduced from the original MS] has not been printed since it first appeared in 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine in May 1827. Blackwood's version contained many errors and 
changes in syntax. = JSP 


87-295. Groves, David. A VISION by James Hogg, N&Q, 33, 2, 1986, 164. A poem of Hogg’s 
published in Frederick Shoberl's Family Magazine (1830-1) shows him *'catering to a delicate and 
English audience," restraining both his Scottish language and natural exuberance. The poem [here 
reproduced] has not been noticed by bibliographers, editors of Hogg, or anthologists. J.S.P. 


John Keats 


87-296. Biswas, Anindya Kumar. Sound of Silence in the Poetry of Keats, LitE, 6, 1-4, n.d., 83-90. 
Silence is an element in many of Keats’ works, one that can only be ‘heard’ when the reader has 
acclimatized ‘‘the power of aural discrimination to that of our poet.” C.W.M. 


87-297. Finch, G.J. Wordsworth, Keats and ‘‘the language of the sense’’, Ariel, 11, 2, 1980, 23-36. 
Both Wordsworth and Keats believed in ‘‘a special and unique language of sensory experience’ and 
that ‘‘nature has a basic grammar which it is the function of senses to interpret in a way which is 
humanly significant." G.R.T. 


87-298. Green, Martin. Tolstoy, Keats, and Shakespeare, YR, 72, 2, 1983, 206-24. The self- 
satisfaction and pleasure which Tolstoy's heroines and heroes take in themselves is like the negative 
capability theory expressed and espoused by Keats. Tolstoy, like Keats, identifies his own life with all 
life, and to both writers death meant the destruction of meaning and life. Both writers illustrate the 
relations between ego and sensibility. When in later life Tolstoy repudiated these earlier beliefs, he 
also came to denigrate Shakespeare. For the later Tolstoy, the life-values found in art were not and 
could not be a substitute for religion. E.L.S. 


Charles Lamb 


87-299. Bate, Jonathan. Lamb on Shakespeare, ChLB, 51, 1985, 76-85. Lamb's sporadic but 
insightful remarks on Shakespeare parallel, or contribute to, the more extended criticism by Cole- 
ridge and Hazlitt. In notes on Specimens of English Dramatic Poets he sets Shakespeare in his 
contemporary context, and anticipates Keats's account of the poetical character. Many of his observa- 
tions connect with central Romantic tenets. J.H.A. 


87-300. Craik, T. W. Charles and Mary Lamb: TALES FROM SHAKESPEAR, ChLB, 49, 1985, 
2-14. The Lambs retain as many of Shakespeare's expressions as they can, and in general show skill 
in creative falsification — excising subplots, combining scenes, and bowdlerising discreetly — 
though there are occasional misjudgments. The full extent of Mrs. Godwin's involvement in the 
disastrous plates is uncertain. J.H.A. 


87-301. Day, W.G. Charles Lamb and THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, ChLB, 52. 1985, 
111-19. Lamb probably owned a later edition of Anatomy as well as the first. He was'thie first m "^N 
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to acknowledge borrowings from Burton, but he oddly published four forgeries of Burton written by 
himself. His developing treatment of Burton reflected changing public feeling on plagiarism and 
forgery. J.H.A. 


87-302. Wedd, Mary R. Charles Lamb: Friend and Critic, ChLB, 51, 1985, 61-76. Lamb appreciated 
human oddity, but he befriended need arising from political or moral persecution rather than real 
wickedness. He criticised carefully the work of his friends, especially Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
and came to appreciate the virtue of even his cruel teacher Boyer. J.H.A. 


Mary Lamb 
See 87-300. 
Thomas Love Peacock 


87-303. Simpson, Roger. A Source for Peacock’s THE MISFORTUNES OF ELPHIN, N&Q, 33, 2, 
1986, 165-6. No evidence exists that Peacock ever read Horae Britannicae or John Evans's Letters, 
both of which relate the kidnapping of Queen Guinevere [several variant spellings]. We do know, 
however, that he owned a copy of Joseph Ritson's Life of King Arthur, which contains this story. 
Ritson seems to have been Peacock's main source for the episode. J.S.P. 


Ann Radcliffe 


87-304. Kostelnick, Charles. From Picturesque View to Picturesque Vision: William Gilpin and Ann 
Radcliffe, Mosaic, 28, 3, 1985, 31-48. Both Gilpin's tours and Radcliffe's The Mysteries of Udolpho 
draw from a similar pool of sublime and beautiful objects for their picturesque views and explore how 
the intuitive perception of the scenery entails the interworking of feeling and imagination. In addition, 
Radcliffe further extends her views into a picturesque vision by correlating them with the mental 
operations of her characters. In Udolpho, shared, stored up, recalled and reobserved views roll in a 
circular, multi-layered plot, linked together by the characters' intuitive perception and virtue to elicit 
emotional and moral growth. CZ. 


Regina Maria Roche 


87-305. Schroeder, Natalie. The Nun's Picture: Religion and the Sensibility Romance of the 1830's, 
SCB, 40, 4, 1980, 163-5. The last novel of Regina Roche begins romantically like her other novels 
but moves to mirror the morals and religion of the Victorians: suffering is necessary for salvation and 
earthly love is not enough, for divine love triumphs. The novel ends in Victorianism: the hero is not 
constant and the heroine sins by attempting suicide. Thus, The Nun's Picture reflects Roche's change 
during her thirty-year writing career. L.M.M. 


Mary Shelley 


87-306. Friedman, Lester D. Sporting with Life: FRANKENSTEIN and the Responsibility of Medi- 
cal Research, MH, 1, 4, 1985, 181-5. Shelley's novel does not concern the issues of good and evil as 
much as it does the responsibility of a scientist for his creation and the changes he makes in his 
society. J.B.B. 


87-307. Womersley, David. Hume and Mary Shelley, N&Q, 33, 2, 1986, 164-5. Mary Shelley's 
monster, in Frankenstein, responds to Paradise Lost ‘‘as a true history." She seems to have taken the 
phrase and the notion of what it means to respond to a book in this fashion from Hume's Treatise of 


Human Nature. We know that she read Hume before Frankenstein was published. J.S.P. 
J.M.W. Turner 
See 87-309. 
William Wordsworth 


87-308. Jacobson, Howard. Lucretian Encomia in Wordsworth's PRELUDE, AN&Q, 24, 1&2, 
1985/86, 12-13. In two places Wordsworth seems to have been inspired by Lucretius’ De Rerum 
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Natura. Later, in lauding Coleridge, he again turns to the Roman author. A.I.D. 


87-309. Salvesen, Christopher. Aspects of the Romantic Sublime, ChLB, 50,1985, 37-51. Words- 
worth and Turner avoid the dangers of the sublime (excessive rapture and disproportionate emotion) 
by maintaining contact with reality. In both there is a sense of crossing a threshold, and of ordinary 
people at work. J.H.A. 


See also 87-97, 293, 318. 
Poetry 


87-310. Simpson, Roger. Epics in the Romantic Period, N&Q, 33, 2, 1986, 160-1. Epic poems 
during this era were chiefly patriotic, dealing either with contemporary events (e.g., wars with the 
French) or those of past centuries, medieval or ancient. At least two others dealt with the fall 
of Ninevah and the siege of Jerusalem, and an uncompleted poem seems to have been theological. 

J.S.P. 


BRITAIN IX. VICTORIAN 
Charlotte Bronté 


87-311. Rabinowitz, Nancy Sorkin. ‘‘Faithful Narrator’’ or ''Partial Eulogist’’: First-Person Narra- 
tion in Bronté's VILLETTE, JNT, 15, 3, 1985, 244-55. Through unusual narrative strategies Brontë 
gives the female narrator partial control of other characters and the reader. Lucy Snowe withholds 
information from both to gain power through silence. As a dependent she can control others only by 
her control of language in telling about them, especially seen in her deceptive use of it. But by 
leaving the ending of the narrative open she finally controls her life too. Happiest when in charge of 
her establishment during the absence of Dr. Paul, she looks forward to extending that feminine 
independence as the novel ends. Replacing traditional love with Lucy’s urge to control her existence, 
Bronté breaks down the conventions of the masculine novel with a Lucy who is stronger alone. 

W.H.M. 


Emily Brontë 


87-312. Wion, Philip K. The Absent Mother in Emily Bronté's WUTHERING HEIGHTS, AI, 42, 2, 
1985, 143-64. The psychological strategies Bronté devised to deal with the loss of her mother at three 
were displaced into her fiction. Mothers who die in the novel are Mrs. Earnshaw, Mrs. Linton, 
Isabella. Nelly Dean serves as a surrogate for Hareton, both Catherines, and Heathcliff. Relationships 
are described in oral imagery linking them to the symbiotic phase of the mother-child bond. Forced to 
choose between Edgar and Heathcliff, Catherine resorts to starvation. The dissolution of her identity 
is symbolized in her inability to recognize her mirror-image and her insistence on escaping through 
windows with the names of three Catherines scratched on the sill. Her inability to reunite with her lost 
primal other leads to her death as her only way of returning ''home."' R.R. 


Robert Browning 


87-313. McGowan, John P. Of Truth and Lies in Browning's Dramatic Monologues, SCarR, 16, 1, 
1983, 99-108. Browning's dramatic monologues employ speakers whose well-constructed yet ulti- 
mately detectable lies form ironic analogues of the poet's own inevitable ''failure to reflect or 
represent faithfully that truth which transcends language.”’ L.M.D. 


Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton 


87-314. Stephens, John Russell. E. Bulwer-Lytton: A Misattributed Article Identified, N&Q, 33, 2, 
1986, 161. The article The State of the Drama in the New Monthly Magazine for February 1832, 
assigned hesitantly to Bulwer-Lytton, was actually written by Thomas James Serle, as Bulwer’s 
Report irom the Select Committee on Dramatic Literature (1832) reveals. Both Serle, an actor, 
theatrical manager, and minor dramatist, and Bulwer were interested in theater reforms. J.S.P. 
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Thomas Carlyle 


87-315. Baker, Lee C.R. The Open Secret of SARTOR RESARTUS: Carlyle's Method of Convert- 
ing His Reader, SP, 83, 2, 1986, 218-35. Carlyle presents the ‘‘Clothes Philosophy’’ by taking a 
"*maieutic"" (midwife) approach rather than by structuring Sartor Resartus in a traditionally rhetorical 
way. He is able to guide the reader to the desired knowledge without explicitly stating his opinions 
through the multi-layered irony of both Professor Teufelsdrockh and the Editor. T.R.A. 


Mortimer Collins 


87-316. LeFanu, William. J. Sheridan LeFanu, N&Q, 33, 2, 1986, 172. LeFanu's account book for 
the Dublin University Magazine (of which he was editor) shows that the unsigned article Modem 
Novel and Romance*, which appeared in his publication in April 1863, was by one M. Collins. The 
first initial can be expanded to Mortimer. In N&Q for December 1984, someone attributed this article 
to the editor himself (see A.E.S. item no. 85-1861). I.S.P. 


Charles Dickens 


87-317. Beiderwell, Bruce. The Coherence of OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, JNT, 15, 3, 1985, 234-43. 
A close study of the first two chapters shows how Dickens links the apparently separate worlds of 
Gaffer Hexam and the Veneerings through the use of images and language. The first chapter stresses 
depth and the second surfaces, a continuing contrast throughout the novel, but most people in both 
Chapters confuse the worlds of the dead and the living, as when they feed. Verbal connections also 
link the two chapters. Stylistic variety characterizes each world as distinct, but linguistic devices 
establish deep links between them. W.H.M. 


87-318. den Hartog, Dirk. LITTLE DORRIT: Dicken's Dialogue with Wordsworth, CR, 23, 1981, 
3-19. Does the past nurture or imprison? The Wordsworthian conservative suggests the former, the 
revolutionary radical the latter. Little Dorrit is a genuinely ‘liberal’ dialogue - one that recognizes the 
need for liberation from the past, but also the deep sustenance provided only by one's roots. Amy's 
"unproblematic fidelity” is a recognition of her need for familial roots; its egregious passivity and 
self-abnegation register the dangers of such fidelity. Tatty provides a parallel case. Only Clennan 
seems to provide a straight-forward ‘“Wordsworthian’’ example. D.K.G. 


87-319. Rose, Phyllis. A Victorian Marriage: Catherine Hogarth and Charles Dickens, YR, 72, 4, 
1983, 481-521. In 1858 Dickens separated from his wife of 22 years, Catherine Hogarth, by artfully 
managing the separation to look like the wife's fault. His letters to his wife, given by her before her 
death to her daughter, Kate Dickens, and first published in 1939, reveal Dickens' selfishness and his 
tendency to blame everybody but himself for any of his difficulties. E.L.S. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


87-320. Hoffmann, Frank A. The Victorian Sexual Subculture: Some Notes and a Speculation, 
BakSJ, 35, 1, 1985, 19-22. Popular stereotypes to the contrary, the age was one in which libertinism 
and pornography flourished. Doyle's **well-known sexual repression’’ prevented these matters from 
coming to light. T.W.R. 


87-321. Jenkins, William D. A Hair-Raising Epilogue, BakSJ, 35, 2, 1985, 90-3. lonesco's play The 
Bald Soprano seems to include parallels with the Holmes story A Scandal in Bohemia. T.W.R. 


87-322. Jones, Kelvin I. Whatever Happened to Wiggins?, BakSJ, 35, 1, 1985, 38-43. The Baker 
Street Irregulars, street boys who aid Holmes, appear in several of the tales, sometimes led by 
Wiggins. What happened to him? Was he taken into one of the new Board Schools, designed for the 
lads of his class — or was he caught up in the Wildean sex scandals or the bands of thieves who 
exploited young boys? i T.W.R. 


87-323. Kass, David. The Long Island Cave Mystery — Solved, BakSJ, 35, 1, 1985, 27-8. It has 
been hypothesized that the New York island was the site of the case referred to in The Red Circle but 
it is more likely that it took place on Long Island, Alabama. T.W.R. 
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87-324. Lehman, John. Doomed Grooms of the Canon, BakSJ, 35, 1, 1985, 12-14. Newly-wedded 
men, or those about to be married, meet evil fates.in the Sherlock Holmes tales. Holmes himself was 
of course opposed to wedlock. But Sherlock's wedding may have occurred in A Scandal in Bohemia. 

T.W.R. 


87-325. MacArthur, James. Notes of a Bookman, BakSJ, 35, 2, 1985, 94-8. [Reprinted from 
Harper's Weekly, 31 August 1901, this article provides some of the first reactions to the ‘‘revival’’ of 
the dead Holmes when The Hound of the Baskervilles began to appear.] T.W.R. 


87-326. Nathan, Hartley R., and Clifford S. Goldfarb. Watson: Treason in the Blood?, BakSJ, 34, 4, 
1984, 234-43. In the Holmes stories, Dr. Watson may have been descended from traitorous rioters 
who rose against the British government in 1816, both named James (or Jemmy) Watson. Though 
Watson's first name is allegedly John, in one tale his wife calls him James. Watson is a little too fond 
of shooting off his pistol, and either one or both of the traitors were, like Doyle's character, doctors. 

T.W.R. 


87-327. O'Donnell, Margaret G. A Study in the Economics of Sherlock Holmes, BakSJ, 34, 4, 
1984, 227-33. The detective reflects both classical and neo-classical economic theory, e.g., in his 
belief in fair market price [diagram]. T.W.R. 


87-328. Pagan, Kendall. The End of Holmesiana As We Know It, BakSJ, 35, 2, 1985, 71-3. 
Professor Moriarty, Holmes's criminal arch-enemy, has stealthily removed all records of Holmes the 
real person, leaving us with the unacceptable bottom-line that he was fictional. T.W.R. 


87-329. Pasley, Robert S. THE GREEK INTERPRETER Interpreted: a Revisionist Essay, BakSJ, 35, 
2, 1985, 106-11. In this tale we are first introduced to Sherlock's brother Mycroft, who is allegedly 
superior in deductive skill to his brother. However his performance in this tale shows that he was in 
truth remarkably inept. T.W.R. 


87-330. Redmond, Chris. Mr. Dodd’s Client and Mr. D'odd, BakSJ, 35, 2, 1985, 99-101. Non- 
Holmesian fiction by Doyle contains echoes, sometimes faint, of motifs from the canonical tales. 
T.W.R. 


87-331. Rodin, Alvin E., and Jack D. Key. Doctor Arthur Conan Doyle's Patients in Fact and 
Fiction, MH, 1, 2, 1985, 80-98. Records for 38 of Doyle's patients exist with specific information for 
27 of these. Diseases of his characters parallel those of these actual patients. J.B.B. 


87-332. Rosenblatt, Albert M. Divorce, Canonical Style: Checkmate, BakSJ, 35, 1, 1985, 15-18. 
Marriage looms large in the Holmes tales, especially those in which one partner is doomed to an 
unhappy and dissoluble marriage. This fact reflects the attitude of the author, who was publicly in 
favor of more liberal divorce laws in England. T.W.R. 


87-333. Sauvage, Léo. Unsafe at 221B, BakSJ, 34, 4, 1984, 206-10. In the Sherlock Holmes tales, 
both the detective and Dr. Watson are shockingly careless about access to their rooms. Enemies and 
clients alike seem always to find the door unlocked, untended by any servant. ° T.W.R. 


87-334. Schweickert, William P. A Child in the Chimney, BakSJ, 35, 2, 1985, 102-4. In The Five 
Orange Pips occurs the remark that the wind cried and sobbed like a child in the chimney. Commenta- 
tors have wondered what a child was doing in the chimney. Perhaps Doyle meant to write that the 
wind in the chimney cried like a child. But in Victorian England children could indeed be found 
(sobbing) in chimneys: they were apprentice sweeps. T.W.R. 


87-335. Silverstein, Albert. The Adventure of the Petroleum Petrel, BakSJ, 34, 4, 1984, 198-205. [A 
pastiche in which Sherlock Holmes meets Sidney Reilly, ''Ace of Spies,” in Iran and helps him to 
establish British Petroleum. ] T.W.R. 


87-336. Smith, Edgar W. The Game is Afoot!, BakSJ, 35, 1, 1985, 7-8. [A reprint of the original 
editor’s introductory essay in the first issue of the Baker Street Journal (1946) stating the aims of the 
journal. ] T.W.R. 
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87-337. Speck, Gordon R. The Noble Bachelor and Browning's Duchess, BakSJ, 35, 1, 1985, 35-7. 
The Holmes tale The Noble Bachelor abounds in ironic allusion, including several to Browning's 
poem My Last Duchess, which, like the detective story, contrasts nobility of birth with ignobility of 
character. T.W.R. 


87-338. Vatza, Edward J. Scandalous Adlerian Musings, BakSJ, 35, 2, 1985, 80-3. Irene Adler (A 
Scandal in Bohemia) was probably modeled on the Victorian opera-singer Ádler-Devries. — T. W.R. 


87-339. Wheeler, James. On the Straight Left, BakSJ, 35, 2, 1985, 112-13. In the Adventure of the 
Solitary Cyclist, Holmes fells a bully ‘‘with a straight left against a slogging ruffian.” Here summed 
up is Holmes's charm: his skill and adroitness — a summation of Victorian moral values. T.W.R. 


87-340. Woods, Carol Paul. The Statement of Obadiah Wilson, BakSJ, 34, 4, 1984, 221-3. In one of 
the Holmes stories, Doyle refers to an unrecorded case involving Wilson, the notorious canary- 
trainer. He did not train birds. Rather he was a trainer of boxers from the Canary Islands. — T. W.R. 


George Eliot 


87-341. Clark-Beattie, Rosemary. MIDDLEMARCH's Dialogic Style, INT, 15, 3, 1985, 199-218. 
Ranges in the style of Middlemarch throw doubt in turn on pragmatic, common sense reactions and 
on absolute ideals. Although moral absolutism proves more often to be privileged than empiricism, 
there is a balance between the two that can throw doubt on either. What Bakhtin calls dialogic style 
achieves this effect. First, the novel qualifies its ''dispassionate voice of analysis” through different 
points of view, each varying in distance. Second, ''from analysis, most passages shift into free 
indirect style", which is manipulated to decrease or enhance acceptance of various principles. Third, 
gaps between the two can provide irony. Language establishes a theme of aspirations that are 
impractical set against social routines that are narrow and low-minded. W.H.M. 


87-342. Kovalevskaia, Sophia V. A Memoir of George Eliot, YR, 73, 4, 1984, 533-550. [Translated 
and introduced by Miriam Haskell Berlin, the memoir was first published in Swedish (April 1885), 
then in Russian (June 1886). Kovalevskaia, a professor of mathematics in the University of Stockholm, 
was commissioned to write a biography of Eliot. She visited and interviewed Eliot three times 
between 1869 and 1880 (the year of Eliot's death). Those interviews served as the substance of this 
memoir.] E.L.S. 


87-343. Mason, Kenneth M., Jr. George Eliot's THE MILL ON THE FLOSS: Tragic Harvest and 
Pastoral Deceit, INT, 15, 2, 1985, 169-82. The pastoral landscape of Chapter One (analyzed in 
detail) sets up expectations of sentiment and stasis, a pastoral deceit which the rest of the novel 
contradicts. The Rhine-Rhone passage at the centre of the novel is a metaphor of desolation and 
destruction of life as tragedy. The controversial ending of the novel completes this ‘‘formal and 
thematic dislocation" in which the early references to growth and fruitation prove deceptive and 
produce only a tragic harvest for Maggie and the reader. W.H.M. 


87-344. Malcolm, David. ADAM BEDE and the Unions: “ʻa... proletarian novel’, ZAA, 31, 1, 
1983, 5-16. Although George Eliot set the novel half a century in the past, this does not mean that it 
was a historical exercise with no relevance to the 1850's. The differing class outlooks of the various 
characters are clearly delineated, as is the role of Methodism in the development of the working class. 
Adam Bede himself is a skilled artisan, committed to his work, in a way that aroused nostalgic 
admiration in the 1850's, but the increasing tension in his relations with the aristocratic Arthur is 
essentially a class tension. D.M.J. 


87-345. McCarron, Robert. Evil and Eliot’s Religion of Humanity: Grandcourt in DANIEL DERONDA, 
Ariel, 11, 1, 1980, 71-88. Grandcourt’s character and role illuminate Eliot’s ambivalent response to 
the problem of evil. Grandcourt’s conscious sadism reduces itself to ‘‘self delusion’ and *‘moral 
obtuseness’’, for in Eliot's view evil results from ‘‘moral immaturity rather than a willing decision to 
embrace perversity.”’ G.R.T. 
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Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell 


87-346. Reddy, Maureen T. Gaskell’s THE GREY WOMAN: A Feminist Palimpsest, JNT, 15, 2, 
1985, 185-93. This story, like much of Gaskell’s short fiction, concerns ‘female sexuality and . . . 
women's position in society". The Gothic apparatus is no more than a cover story for a feminine 
protest which most critics have missed. Starting off in a ‘‘community of women’, it depicts marriage 
as a prison from which the wife's escape with her female servant allows the creation of an all-female 
family. But a patriarchal society cannot tolerate such a solution, so it requires the murder of one 
woman and the remarriage of the other. W.H.M. 


Thomas Hardy 


87-347. Arkans, Norman. Hardy's Narrative Muse and the Ballad Connection, THA, 2, 1984, 
131-56. The appeal of many of Hardy's poems derives from ‘‘a primal ballad impulse’’ of story- 
telling and his stories deal with themes which are traditionally balladic. Hardy emphasizes the 
narrator's experience and his relationship to the story and thus extends ''the line begun by Words- 
worth and other literary balladeers.’’ The ‘‘teller’’ was always latent even in the old, apparently 
impersonal ballads and therefore Hardy's emphasis on ''the personality of the speaking voice’’ is not 
really at odds with early custom. G.W. 


87-348. Bayley, John. The Love Story in TWO ON A TOWER, THA, 1, 1983, 60-70. David Lodge 
has noticed that in The Woodlanders Hardy offers a Darwinian view, which shows nature as harsh and 
competitive, and a pastoral view, which reveals nature as responsive to ''the heart that loves her.’ 
Such contradictions indicate Hardy's continued use of a ''formula based on the originally free 
association of his reading and pondering.” As there are ‘‘meaningful conjunctions'' in his character 
of Tess, so Lady Constantine in Two on a Tower is created ‘‘in various manifestations.” In the closing 
scenes there is more essential pathos that ‘‘goes with peculiarity’’ than in Hardy's more famous 
novel, The Woodlanders. G.W. 


87-349. Bjork, Lennart A. Hardy and his ''Literary Notes:’’, THA, 1, 1983, 115-28. Hardy’s 
"Literary Notes” reveal him to be widely read and a ‘‘conscious literary artist.” ''Literary Notes,” 
covering 1865 to 1927, constitute only a fraction of his note taking. He kept separate notebooks for 
different purposes and many were deliberately destroyed. In his religious and aesthetic thought there 
is ''a core of fixed ideas’’ which altered little in his lifetime. Individual entries of the notes reveal his 
techniques of fiction writing while the whole collection provides an ''outline of his intellectual 
background.” G.W. 


87-350. Caless, Bryn. Hardy’s Humour, THA, 3, 1985, 111-28. Hardy’s humour is most potent 
when his emotional involvement with a character is associated with ''his sense of the incongruity of 
the situation." Comic awareness is heightened by the comparison of ‘‘what is" with ‘‘what should 
be.’’ His humour develops from ‘‘an equation with innocence’’ to a means of interpretation of his 
belief in ‘*the ache of modernism.’’ This development is apparent in the changing nature of anecdote, 
use of language and exploitation of stock characters like old men and ‘‘village idiots.’ In Old Mrs 
Chundle he comes closest to fusing comedy and tragedy. G.W. 


87-351. Casagrande, Peter J. The Fourteenth Line of IN TENEBRIS, II, THA, 2, 1984, 110-30. In 
1922 Hardy used part of the fourteenth line of In Tenebris, II in his ‘‘Apology’’ to Late Lyrics and 
Earlier. The ''public'' meaning of the line which had been much exploited in Hardy criticism can be 
interpreted as '*progress demands a look at the dark side of things.’’ There is also a personal meaning 
within the context of the poem. This could indicate depression at Hardy's ‘‘failure to develop 
sexually" or a lament for ‘‘lost moments of childhood,” the passing of glorious times ‘‘when the 
presence of a parent was all that was needed to calm his fears.” G.W. 


87-352. Casagrande, Peter J. ‘‘Old Tom and New Tom’’: Hardy and his Biographers, THA, 1, 1983, 
1-32. The biographer’s art is difficult especially in the case of Hardy because of his secretive nature 
and casual deceptiveness. Nine biographical studies from FA. Hedgcock (1911) to Robert Gittings’ 
two volumes (1975 and 1978) have accounting deficiencies. Gittings’ work is remiss in not recogniz- 
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ing the ‘‘critical portraiture” in Hardy’s fiction, notably in The Return of the Native (1878). For all 
his “‘recalcitrant particularity” Hardy was neither the ‘‘saint’’ of Carl J. Weber’s life nor the ‘‘cad’’ 
of Gittings’ volumes. G.W. 


87-353. Coxon, Peter W. Hardy's Use of the Hair Motif, THA, 1, 1983, 95-114. Hardy's youthful 
fascination for the ‘‘curled golden hair” of his first wife, Emma, is ‘“‘perpetuated’’ in A Pair of Blue 
Eyes and in his Poems of 1912-13. Swinburne's presentation of women's hair and mid-Victorian 
social fashions influenced Hardy's hair descriptions in later novels. In the earlier novels hair is simply 
part of ''the total picture of female sexuality.’ In the six major novels female hair represents a 
"symbolic dimension" as Arabella's in Jude “‘symbolises the artificiality of a relationship based 
solely on sensual appeal.’ G.W. 


87-354. Gatrell, Simon. The Early Stages of Hardy's Fiction, THA, 2, 1984, 3-29. The ‘‘Facts’’ 
notebook in the Dorset County Museum, the '"Trumpet-Major" notebooks and the ''first draft 
manuscript'' of the short story sequence A Few Crusted Characters are some of the few documents 
that help anyone *'trying to piece together Hardy’s preliminary working habits.” For the majority of 
his novels the pressure of serial production may have precluded an independent first draft MS. G.W. 


87-355, Giordano, Frank R., Jr. The Martyrdom of Giles Winterborne, THA, 2, 1984, 61-78. In The 
Woodlanders Giles Winterborne's career and life are sacrificed to the *'Unfulfilled Intention," a 
malignant force which ‘‘makes life what it is." The crisis comes when the sick Giles refuses to join 
Grace in the woodland hut. While he seems to be martyring himself to preserve Grace's virtue his 
actions may show an ''unconscious retaliation of her earlier abandonment of him.” The novel leaves 
many questions such as whether Giles's death serves any useful purpose, whether Grace's comfort 
and respect are worth dying for and whether delusion plays a part in Giles's self-destruction. G.W. 


87-356. Gregor, Ian, and Michael Irwin. Your Story or Your Life?: Reflections on Thomas Hardy's 
Autobiography, THA, 2, 1984, 157-70. Hardy's Life may seem a disjointed scrapbook with no 
self-portrait, but it not only has interesting detail but may be seen as an integrated structure and, like 
his fiction, ''a series of seemings.’’ He presents an assemblage of diaries, notebooks and memoranda 
but no ‘‘authorial voice." This allows for different perspectives which also were ''so central a 
feature” of his fiction. The autobiography is a ‘‘pure instance of a life-story” but the answer to the 
question in the title must be ''disconcertingly both’’. G.W. 


87-357. Grundy, Joan. Hardy and Milton, THA, 3, 1985, 3-14. Miltonic allusions are in evidence 
from the beginning of Hardy's fiction but the presence of Milton is mainly apparent in Tess, Jude and 
The Dynasts because at this stage Hardy saw himself as challenging Milton on the epic field. Tess, 
which is *'a novel about justice,’’ has many parallels with Paradise Lost. Although Hardy dissociates 
his Spirits of the Overworld from Milton's ‘Celestial machinery,” The Dynasts is not anti-Christian. 
Similarities exist between Milton's divorce pamphlets and Jude. G.W. 


87-358. Horne, Lewis B. The Gesture and Pity in JUDE THE OBSCURE and TENDER IS THE 
NIGHT, Ariel, 11, 2, 1980, 53-62. Both Hardy and Fitzgerald provoke pity by presenting ''a worthy 
human being who fails or is betrayed in an environment of indifference or even hostility" — G.R.T. 


87-359. Irvin, Glenn. Structure and Tone in THE WOODLANDERS, THA, 2, 1984, 79-90. The 
Woodlanders contains both tragic and comic elements as Hardy builds the story around ‘‘a socioeco- 
nomic issue, a Mephistophelian, and a recessive hero.’’ The ‘‘tone’’ and “‘structure’’ seem inconsis- 
tent because the tragedy is modified by comic elements and the **comedy seems ambivalent.'' Giles 
is destroyed because he could not ‘‘preserve’’ himself by accommodating to the changing order. Yet 
The Woodlanders ultimately ‘‘integrates traditional comic structure" with a sombre tone: the old 
order is ‘‘preferable’’ but cannot be preserved. G.W. 


87-360. Jackson, Arlene M. Photograpy as Style and Metaphor in the Art of Thomas Hardy, THA, 2, 
1984, 91-109. Hardy scorned’ mere ‘‘photographic detail” because he did not want to see ''the 
original realities as optical effects'' but rather a deeper reality ‘‘underlying the scenic." Yet he reveals 
in his fiction and poetry “development in the use of photography as metaphor” and in Jude the 
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Obscure makes crucial use of two photographs. As photography became more popular in 19th- 
century culture Hardy ‘‘responded to that assimilation in his own art.” l G.W. 


87-361. Jones, Lawrence. Hardy’s Unwritten Second Sensation Novel, THA, 2, 1984, 30-40. The 
outline of a proposed story in the Dorset County Museum might have become Hardy’s second 
sensation novel, the first being Desperate Remedies. Four characters — a schoolmaster, a schoolmistress, 
a titled widow and a violinist — are envisaged and they are to be involved in bigamy, disguise and 
deception, spying, amateur detective work and a ''discovery,"' the standard ingredients of a sensation 
novel. The harsh review of Desperate Remedies by John Hutton in the Spectator, 22 April 1871, put 
an end to any further work on it. G.W. 


87-362. Laird, J.T. Approaches to Fiction: Hardy and Henry James, THA, 2, 1984, 41-60. The 
theories of fiction writing of Hardy and Henry James are very different and each was unwilling to 
accept any of the fictional theory of the other. The differences in their approaches may be seen in a 
comparison of Tess of the d’Urbervilles and The Portrait of a Lady and in their views expressed in 
their critical writings on ‘‘three fundamental theoretical issues” — the questions of realism, morality 
and form. James was more concerned with form and ‘‘composition’’ while Hardy saw his as a 
"visionary role as a seer into the mystery, injustices and tragedy of life.” G.W. 


87-363. Langbaum, Robert. Hardy and Lawrence, THA, 3, 1985, 15-38. Lawrence’s Study of 
Thomas Hardy (N.Y.: Viking Pr., 1968), is not oniy illuminating about Hardy but was a necessary 
influence on The Rainbow and subsequent works. Although he admired Hardy, Lawrence considered 
that his '*metaphysic or moral judgement” overcame his sympathy for characters like Clym, Tess and 
Jude. Both Hardy and Lawrence treat their characters’ ‘‘social selves’’ as unimportant compared with 
“the real action’’ that goes on below the surface. The Study is important criticism because it reveals 
as much about Lawrence as about Hardy. G.W. 


87-364. Page, Norman. Hardy's Deathbeds, THA, 3, 1985, 93-110. The ‘‘mortality rate" in Hardy’s 
novels is high and he was ‘‘much possessed by death” both in real life and in his fiction. Yet in his 
best works details of death scenes are omitted. Hardy makes much use of the “‘fact’’ of death as 
integral to his fiction but takes ‘‘very few opportunities of describing the act of death.’’ Many violent 
deaths occur nevertheless and he is much concerned with post-mortem effects such as coffins, graves 
and vaults. G.W. 


87-365. Paulin, Tom. ‘‘Words in all their intimate accents", THA, 1, 1983, 84-94. Much poetry 
criticism is ‘‘moral’’ and "'puritanical'' and searches for a meaning through a pattern of images. 
Poetry is a matter of sounds and Hardy eventually developed a ‘‘tender voice.” At first he was torn 
between following the ‘‘Parnassian’’ tradition and the ‘‘Gothic.’’ The idiosyncratic ''voice" of 
Hardy's poetry is connected with ‘‘personality’’ and ‘‘immortality’’ and philistine interpretations are 
forgotten when we listen to a Hardy poem and are ‘‘taken’’ by ‘‘its rhythms, its cadences.” G.W., 


87-366. Pollard, Arthur. Hardy and Rural England, THA, 1, 1983, 33-43. The interpretations of 
various modern critics of Hardy, although sometimes illuminating, are often faulty. Merryn Williams' 
argument in Thomas Hardy and Rural England (London: Macmillan, 1972) is ‘‘defective’’ and her 
**socio-economic approach’’ does not excuse Hardy for '' weighting the scales’’ against his characters. 
Parts of the critical case in Raymond Williams’ The Country and the City (London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1973) are acceptable but what is to be rejected is the Marxist mantle which both Raymond 
and Merryn try to place on Hardy. His fiction is only partly concemed with contemporary agricultural 
change. Its concentration is more on ‘‘the vast and changeless setting" in which man’s tragedy is 
acted out. G.W. 


87-367. Rabiger, Michael. Tess and Saint Tryphena: Two Pure Women Faithfully Presented, THA, 3, 
1985, 54-73. The genesis of Hardy's novels lies in text and cast: a piece of art — novel, play, or 
painting — from earlier times; and people known to Hardy in his ‘‘emotional life’’ who could vitalize 
his characters. A connection may be made between Hardy’s A Pair of Blue Eyes and Far From the 
.Madding Crowd and Austen's Emma; between both Tess and Jude and the legend of Tristram and 
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Iseult. An instance of the influence of an earlier text is that of the Breton play Saint Tryphyne et le roi 
Arthur, translated into modern French in 1863, on Tess. G.W. 


87-368. Siemens, Lloyd. Hardy Among the Critics: the Annotated Scrap Books, THA, 2, 1984, 
187-90. In three Scrap Books Hardy kept reviews of his published works entitled ‘‘Prose Works,” 
""Poetry'"' and ‘‘Miscellaneous.’’ His annotations of these reveal that he was highly sensitive to 
critical opinion especially in respect of his poetry. G.W. 


87-369. Smith, J.B. Dialect in Hardy's Short Stories, THA, 3, 1985, 79-92. Dialect plays an 
important part in Hardy’s short stories as well as in his novels. Its use reveals Hardy's ‘‘preoccupation 
with class” and his knowledge of various forms of speech from different parts of **Wessex,"' but his 
Dorset dialect does not belong exclusively to that county. He is also concerned with the speech of the 
upper and middle classes whilst in his historical stories he ‘‘represents dialect impressionistically.'' 

l G.W. 


87-370. Sumner, Rosemary. The Experimental and the Absurd in TWO ON A TOWER, THA, 1, 
1983, 71-81. Two on a Tower is one of Hardy's ‘‘most original and adventurous experiments” but it 
does not fully succeed. The background of the stellar universe is not integral to the novel as the heath 
is in The Return of the Native. Martin Esslin’s ideas in Absurd Drama (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 
1965) could be applied to most of Hardy’s work but the concept of man ‘‘alone in a meaningless 
world” can particularly be applied to Two on a Tower. The experiment with ‘‘the Absurd” fails 
because Hardy’s '*'imaginative perception ' is blunted by too much plotting which tends to ‘‘diminish’’ 
the characters. G.W. 


87-371. Sumner, Rosemary. Some Surrealist Elements in Hardy’s Prose and Verse, THA, 3, 1985, 
39-53. Hardy anticipated the Surrealist movement in claiming that Art is a ‘‘disproportioning . . . of 
realities.” The road across Egdon Heath compared with a hair parting and the blood on Tess's ceiling 
compared with the ace of hearts are two examples of images in his writings which show Hardy 
seeking a ‘‘wider notion of reality." He does not use chance as a device of plot but, like the surrealist 
painters, as a way of obtaining ''access to the unconscious." He realized that to the innovative in 
fiction he needed to be innovative in treatment. [Illus.] G.W. 


87-372. Williams, Merryn. Hardy and ‘‘The Woman Question’’, THA, 1, 1983, 44-59. The ‘‘New 
Woman,” a product of the 1880's and '90's, seemed to reject the conventions of modesty and 
feminine dependence. The popular prejudice against intelligent women differed from that of a 
**town-based civilization" which offered greater opportunity for women. Hardy portrays independent 
women such as Bathsheba in Far From the Madding Crowd yet several novels including The Story of 
an African Farm and I Forbid the Banns anticipated Jude in descriptions of a woman cohabiting with 
a man but refusing marriage. Hardy sympathised with his idea of improving woman's status but for 
him they would always remain ‘‘victims’’ because ''the unalterable laws of nature are based upon a 
wrong.” G.W. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 


87-373. Orsini, Daniel J. Hopkins’ Monastic Sonnets: A Revaluation, SCarR, 16, 2, 1984, 105-13. 
Form controls Hopkins’ great sensuousness. ''The human content, although exploited, is purified of 
risk and rendered safe by the inevitability, in such a brief form, of an imminent and ever-assuring 
sonnet resolution.’’ The resulting overloading of '*words and images that fairly explode on the page, 
and yet discreetly, within proper and prescribed boundaries,’’ proves dramatic, yet ultimately too 
halting, elliptical, and cautious. L.M.D. 


George MacDonald 


,87-374. Robb, David S. George MacDonald's Scottish Novels: Three Notes, N&Q, 33, 2, 1986, 
174-7. (1) MacDonald's Robert Falconer exists in several forms, some of them quite different from 
the others, reducing or adding emphasis to characters or episodes. (2) His Castle Warlock seems to 
have drawn, for characters and episodes, from Treasure Island. (3) In a letter to A.P. Watt dated Jan. 
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10, 1885, MacDonald refers to a Scotch novel he is writing, which Greville Macdonald, George’s 
son, thought was The Elect Lady (1888). For various reasons it seems more likely that the reference 
is to What's Mine’s Mine (1886), one of these being the improbability that MacDonald would have 
allowed a completed novel to wait three years for publication. J.S.P. 


87-375. Willis, Lesley. ‘Born again’: the Metamorphosis of Irene in George Macdonald's THE 
PRINCESS AND THE GOBLIN, ScLJ, 12, 1, 1985, 24-39. Queen Irene, resembling Christ, 
transmits to the maturing Princess Irene the Christian fundamentals of love, based on faith in a 
Person, and a sense of responsibility towards others. As a result, the Princess finds her true reborn 


self. J.H.A. 
James Macfarlan 
See 87-382. 
William Morris 


87-376. Hunt, Stephen. An Icelandic Source for an Incident in William Morris's THE GLITTERING 
PLAIN, N&Q, 33, 2, 1986, 172. Morris adopted a ritual and a vocabulary describing that ritual from 
G.W. Dasent's translation of Gisli saga. Morris's own words in the introduction to his translation of 
Grettis saga make clear that this is a direct borrowing. J.S.P. 


Walter Pater 


87-377. Scott, Nathan A., Jr. Pater’s Imperative — To Dwell Poetically, NLH, 15, 1, 1983, 93-118. 
In 1864, Pater's first essay defined ‘‘Diaphanous Man’’ as one open and receptive to experience. His 
1873 Studies in the History of the Renaissance developed this phenomenalist position, which was 
grievously misunderstood by such contemporaries as John Wordsworth, Jowett, Mackarness, and 
George Eliot. It was considered an attack on Christianity, an advocacy of hedonistic sensuality. The 
misjudgment so wounded Pater that he published nothing for many years. His ‘‘antinovel’’ Marius 
the Epicurean (1884), which deserves to be regarded as a religious classic, delineated the protagonist's 
conversion to Christianity. His strategem was to show the true end of the Diaphanous man. R.R. 


John Ruskin 


87-378. Peattie, Roger W. Ruskin's August 1870 Letter to D.G. Rossetti, N&Q, 33, 2, 1986, 173-4. 
Ruskin's letter of Aug. 9, 1870, addressed to Rossetti, expresses pleasure at having heard about a 
Miss Devereux (Deverell), whom he will help if he can, and admiration for Rossetti's latest book of 
poems, this last despite their friendship having ended five years earlier. J.S.P. 


87-379. Wihl, Gary. Figural Language in the Criticism of Ruskin, UTQ, 55, 1, 1985, 109-16. 
(rev.-art.: Elizabeth K. Helsinger. Ruskin and the Art of the Beholder, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
UP, 1982). Helsinger's book should serve as the point of departure for Ruskin studies over the next 
decade; it presents a powerful and lucid theory of how Ruskin ought to be read, based on Ruskin's 
own exegetical methods and didactic examples. P.H. 


Sir Walter Scott 


87-380. D'Arcy, Julian Meldon. Davie Deans and Bothwell Bridge: a Re-evaluation, ScLJ, 12, 2, 
1985, 23-34. Far from being an atonement for the presentation of Covenanters in Old Mortality, 
Davie Deans is a selfishly insensitive, pompously verbose, self-important, and unreliable worldly 
hypocrite. Scott’s tone, superficially tolerant and humorous, veils a radical criticism and becomes 
increasingly ironic. J.H.A. 


Thomas James Serle 
See 87-314. 
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Joaquim Hayward Siddons 


87-381. Lohrli, Anne. The Urbane Mr. Stocqueler N&Q, 33, 2, 1986, 170-2. A letter of 1917 to the 
librarian of the Library of Congress by EL. Siddons, the son of this man, reveals that his father's real 
name was Joachim Heyward [Hayward] Siddons, born in 1801. He adopted the pseudonym Joachim 
Hayward Stocqueler, this last being a form of his mother's maiden name, and in the 1840's and 
1850's wrote over a dozen plays under his pseudonym. His voluminous productions include The 
Shakespearean Referee, a work mentioned by a reader who in 1897 wrote N&Q for biographical 
information about him. Later that year the inquirer had two replies; since then, no one seems to have 
bothered about “‘Stocqueler.’’ J.S.P. 


Alexander Smith 


87-382. Crawford, Robert, Alexander Smith, James Macfarlan, and City Poetry, ScLJ, 12, 2, 1985, 
35-52. Smith's early work was heavily influenced by Tennyson and the Romantics, especially Keats, 
but Ebenezer Elliott was already a more promising model for city poetry. In City Poems (1857), 
which utilises Macfarlan's City Songs (1855), Smith's city is hauntingly unreal and inhuman, though 
his detailed observation of Glasgow is inferior to Macfarlan's. I.H.A. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


87-383. Fulweiler, Howard W. Tennyson's THE HOLY GRAIL: The Representation of Representation, 
Rena, 38, 3, 1986, 144-59. “The Holy Grail’’ is important to the Idylls because it deals not only with 
the moral and historical issues of the larger cycle, but also with the crucial issue of the role of the 
imagination and spiritual discernment in a world becoming ‘‘demythologized.’’ It attempts to rejoin 
Sense and Soul in appropriate human relation. It seeks, additionally, to recover the lost unity of spirit 
and body, to achieve the perennial goal of serious poetry by transforming into an organic whole the 
struggle between vision and reality. The Idylls offers a truly tragic vision of a darkness beginning to 
settle over late 19th-century Europe. ‘‘The Holy Grail’’ alone seems to gleam faintly at the heart of 
darkness. G.A.C. 


: 87-384. Hair, Donald. Tennyson's Faith: A Re-examination, UTQ, 55, 2, 1985/6, 185-203. A 
recognition of the influence of Locke and Coleridge on Tennyson's faith can help us to define it. 
Locke helped him develop the view that the knowledge of which we can be certain is insufficient as a 
basis for action, and must be completed by assumptions about the existence of a loving God. 
Coleridge helps us to understand the authority Tennyson gives to human needs and desires as giving 
value to physical existence and sensory experience. Tennyson follows both in the value he puts on our 
actual human existence. PH. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 


87-385. Sutherland, John. Thackeray and France, 1842, N&Q, 33, 2, 1986, 166-7. Of Thackeray's 
two previously unpublished and unfinished articles on France, the second, Fragment of an Essay on 
the French Nation [here reproduced] is the more interesting, anti-French though it is. The other one, 
longer than this one, is on Louis Philippe and was written as part of Thackeray's attempt to become 
editor of the Foreign Quarterly Review. It is dull, and Thackeray may have abandoned it because it 
bored him. J.S.P. 


Poetry 


87-386. Adcy, Lionel. Class-Conditioning in Nineteenth-Century Hymnals for Children, Mosaic, 28, 
3, 1985, 87-99. In the 19th century, hymns inculcated concepts of social class to children. Hymnals 
for lower-class children such as the Birmingham School Board Hymn Book (1900, 1904) or the 
Council School Hymn Book (1905) instilled attitudes for communal living and domestic service, 
pietism and the profitable use of time, and centered on a meek and humble Christ which many would 
abandon later as childish. Hymnals ior upper-class children such as the Public School Hymn Book 
(1903) instilled the work-ethic and an upper-class sense of social responsibility which carried over 
into adulthood. , CA. 
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87-387. Davis, Mary Ann K. Images of Death in Victorian Hymns, Cithara, 25, 2, 1985, 40-8. The 
singing of a ‘‘new song,” i.e), a hymn that was more than a metrical version of the biblical psalm, 
only reached maturity in the Victorian age when the ‘‘commonplace and poetical’’ was expected, and 
the images of death fell into five basic categories: the military metaphor, the prison metaphor, the 
night of life metaphor and the gate or door metaphor. This was a time of crisis, however, so not all 
Victorian hymns were ‘‘mawkish.’’ Tennyson transformed certainty to hope, Tuttiett introduced the 
"growing skepticism of the age,” Keble surprised with a ''note of fear ruffling the tone of calm 
faith” and Ellerton dreaded the possibility of ‘‘spiritual death’’ far more than physical death. L.B.M. 


87-388. Hayter, Alethea. ''The Laudanum Bottle Loomed Large”: Opium in the English Literary 
World in the Nineteenth Century, Ariel, 11, 4, 1980, 37-51. Contrary to popular belief the poets did 
not use opium with the deliberate intention of ‘‘relieving the wear and tear of authorship’’ or 
experiment to modify their poetic consciousness or perception to gain visionary experience. While 
Francis Thompson and Branwell Bronté experimented with opium for new sensations, most others, 
including Shelley, Lady Lovelace, Charles Tennyson Turner, Mrs. Jane Carlyle, and Robert Hawker, 
took opium on medical advice for pain, insomnia and stress. G.R.T. 


BRITAIN X. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
A. Alvarez 


87-389. Alvarez, A. Why I Live Where I Live, Esquire, 101, 4, 1984, 96-9. Alvarez lives in 
Hampstead because, despite high prices and crowding, it is pretty and has the heath for walking 
upon. Part of London, it is physically close to exciting things and offers the impersonality of a big 
city; yet it has not lost its village-like character. In short, it offers the best of two worlds. J.S.P. 


Enid Blyton 


87-390. Barker, Keith. The Use of Food in Enid Blyton's Fiction, CLE, 13, 1, 1982, 4-12. Blyton 
carries the use of food in literature to new heights through her use of hypnagogic imagery. By 
manipulating the reader's interest in food she makes a statement about her own idea of utopia, where 
the earth-mother provides food. Blyton's most prolific use of food was during the time of food 
rationing in England, which suggests a tendency towards wish fulfillment or vicarious living. S. A.H. 


Edward Bond 


87-391. Motte-Sherman, Brunhild de la. Das politische Theater des Edward Bond: Entwicklung vom 
antibiirgerlichen zum proletarischen Drama [The Political Theater of Edward Bond: Its Development 
from Anti-Bourgeois to Proletarian Drama], ZAA, 31, 1, 1983, 17-31. Bond's lack of recognition in 
the GDR is unjustified. Although his early plays show a naive belief (akin to the anarchism of 
Bakunin) that violence and political power are inseparable and indefensible, the Vietnam War moved 
him to the assertion that ‘‘to survive and get elementary rights, many people are forced to act 
aggressively", and this recognition gains ever clearer expression in his plays from Bingo (1973) onwards. 
It is reinforced by his growing conviction that **we mustn't write only problem plays, we must write 
answer plays’’, such as The Worlds (1979), where the real terrorists are shown to be the capitalists. 
(In German.) D.M.J. 


George Douglas Brown 


87-392. Scott, Patrick. The Kailyard on the Veldt: George Douglas Brown's LIFE OF PAUL KRUGER, 
ScLJ, 12, 1, 1985, 40-52. In The Life of Paul Kruger, published serially in The Morning Herald in 
1899-1900, Brown interprets the Boers ambiguously in Scots Kailyard terms: Kruger is intransigent, 
linguistically limited, naively covetous, and profoundly secessionist-Calvinist. The work's tragic 
collision of character and historical circumstances led to The House with the Green Shutters. J.H.A. 


A.S. Byatt 


87-393. Dusinberre, Juliet. Forms of Reality in A.S. Byatt’s THE VIRGIN IN THE GARDEN, Crit, 
24, 1, 1. 1982, 55-62. The Virgin in the Garden (1978) enacts Iris Murdoch's literary ideal of “ʻa 
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battle between real people and images.’’ The text follows both George Eliot's realism and Proust's 
self-reflection. Literary allusions, references to idealised memory, the story of staging a play about 
Elizabeth I, the structural spiral image — all show characters questing for a reality framed only in 
mental construction. Real characters suffer as they fail, despite sophistication, ‘‘to find forms in 
which to accommodate and define their experience." The writer retreats from fiction to real things, 
revealing her verbal artefact as a mediator for imaginative reality. P.S. 


Joseph Conrad 


87-394. Slights, William W.E. Anagram, Myth, and the Structure of ALMAYER’S FOLLY, Ariel, 
11, 3, 1980, 23-38. In Almayer's Folly Conrad uses character relationships to impose a formal 
organisation upon the narrative and the cultural and the psychological concerns which inform the: 
novel. G.R.T. 


87-395. Stape, J.H. The Date and Writing of Conrad’s STEPHEN CRANE: A NOTE WITHOUT 
DATES, N&Q, 33, 2, 1986, 184-5. By Sept. 30, 1919, Conrad had completed this essay, since he 
offered a typescript of it on that date to T.J. Wise, who bought it. It was written originally for Peter F. 
Somerville, who hoped to use it in his journal The Englishman after the war, but Somerville’s plans to 
revive his journal fell through. On the suggestion of J.B. Pinker it was sent to America for publication 
there, and it appeared in The Bookman for February 1920. J.S.P. 


Margaret Drabble 


87-396. Campbell, Jane. Becoming Terrestrial: the Stories of Margaret Drabble, Crit, 25, 1, 1983, 
25-44. Drabble's stories are less known than her novels and still uncollected. Eight stories appearing 
1966-1972 show her testing later novels' techniques. Characters progress towards formulating values 
as Drabble interprets large themes like ‘‘privilege and justice”. Plots turn from the romantic towards 
difficulties of everyday responsibility. Misleading symbolic patterns, alternative plots and indetermi- 
nate endings suggest life’s complexity. Drabble shows the moral dimension of language-choice. She 


portrays acceptance of limitations but remains optimistic about humanity. P.S. 
T.S. Eliot 
See 87-416, 422. 
Ian Fleming 


87-397. Sternberg, Meir. Knight Meets Dragon in the James Bond Saga: Realism and Reality- 
Models, Style, 17, 2, 1983, 142-80. Fleming interweaves the real and the marvelous in order to make 
the reader accept the marvelous as real. J.B.B. 


Ford Madox Ford 


87-398. Ray, Martin. Ford Madox Ford at Folkestone: Some New Biographical Information, N&Q, 
33, 2, 1986, 178-9. Two letters of 1931 from Robert Taylor Skinner to John Malcolm Bullock show 
Ford in 1888 at fourteen at the Praetorious School at Folkestone, where Skinner was a master. Ford 
used to walk with Skinner, who shared a room with him and another boy. The second letter reveals 
that at fourteen Ford’s voice was falsetto, his hair was yellow, and his cheeks were red. The 
statements by Ford’s biographers that he was a good athlete lack support and, in fact, are contradicted 
by Skinner’s assertion that Ford was awkward at games. J.S.P. 


87-399. Sidorsky, David. Modernism and the Emancipation of Literature from Morality: Teleology 
and Vocation in Joyce, Ford, and Proust, NLH, 15, 1, 1983, 137-53. Embedded in their novels, and 
explicit in their criticisms, are statements about freeing art from the illegitimate claims of morality. 
As part of this emancipation, they adopted a pluralistic, relativist impressionism in a variety of 
shifting perspectives. They rendered or presented, rather than narrated. As lyrical novelists, they 
sought to present successive instants simultaneously, disrupting chronology, or rendering the tempo- 
ral spatially. Although they attempted anti-teleological endings, all concluded with the establishment 
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of the vocation of the artist, which bespeaks a certain moral responsibility in the sense of a calling, a 
commitment to the values of his craft. R.R. 


E.M. Forster 


87-400. Dewling, David. A PASSAGE TO INDIA through ‘‘The Spaces between the Words’’, JNT, 
15, 3, 1985, 256-66. ‘‘Forster’s search for the limits of language is the driving force of the novel’’. 
The British and the Indians develop rather rigid sign svstems, and having done so are unable to fill the 
gap between them, or between them and the primitive emotions. Language cannot solve the problem 
of the empty sky, but perhaps art can gesture towards an intuitive understanding. '"The metafictional 
debate in A Passage to India . . . is a postmodernist type of critique of prose language itself". W.H.M. 


87-401. Hegazi, Safaa. The Date and First Publication of Two Essays by E.M. Forster, N&Q, 33, 2, 
1986, 191-2. The surmise by B.J. Kirkpatrick, Forster's bibliographer, that his essay Shakespeare 
and Egypt and a three-part article titled Eliza in Egypt were published in the Egyptian Mail is 
erroneous. A clipping of the Shakespeare-Egypt essay in the library at King’s College, Cambridge, is 
physically dissimilar from the format used by the Mail; actually, it appeared in the Egyptian Gazette 
for Apr. 21, 1916. This publication also published the Eliza in Egypt article on Apr. 5,16, and May 
11, 1917. Forster began writing for the Mail late in August 1917. In a letter to his mother written 
three months later, Forster said that although the Mail printed badly, ‘‘it pays properly and is 
businesslike and civil.” Thus he abandoned the Gazette as a forum for his work. J.S.P. 


John Fowles 


87-402. Salys, Rimgaila. The Medieval context of John Fowles's THE EBONY TOWER, Crit, 25, 
1, 1983, 11-24. There are analogies between the protagonist's situation and Pisanello's ‘‘St. George 
‘and the Dragon.” Both reflect times of crisis in Western history. Fowles uses the Coétminais staircase 
to discover differences in medieval and modern quests. Uccello’s ‘Night Hunt’ suggests linked but 
differing attitudes about untamed nature, complementing the debate between abstract and representational 
art. Connections to ‘Eliduc’, Yvain and Celtic romances highlight archetypal aspects of the modern 
love story. PS. 


87-403. Sollisch, James W. The Passion of Existence in John Fowles’s THE EBONY TOWER, Crit, 
25, 1, 1983, 1-9. The Ebony Tower plays variations on themes expounded in The Aristos: mystery, 
the Fall, the absconding god. Men enter idyllic settings; women tempt them with understanding of 
mystery. Confronting mystery reveals personal limitations and releases creative energy. Disturbing 
‘magus’ figures challenge protagonists and withdraw, leaving existential uncertainty to undercut 
abstract protections against reality. “The Cloud’ is the least didactic and most puzzling story. It leaves 
us with Fowles's view of humanity: **We are designed to want.” PS. 


Robert Garioch 


87-404. Tulloch, Graham. Robert Garioch's Different Styles of Scots, ScLJ, 12, 1, 1985, 53-69. For 
poems in formal and colloquial registers, Garioch **usually bases his spelling on the Scots Style Sheet 
but diverges from it in certain spellings in the colloquial register which make that register more local, 
more phonetic and less historical in its spelling." For poems in the broad register he spells so as to 
suggest a non-literary use of language. The vocabulary of the formal register incorporates (as in The 
Muir) literary archaisms, words from other dialects, and archaic grammar; whereas colloquial poems 
include 20th-century innovations in vocabulary and grammar, but fewer archaisms. J.H.A. 


William Golding 


87-405. Coppinger, Rebecca. William Golding: The Novelist as Bridge-Builder, Rendezvous, 15, 2, 
1980, 50-6. In essay and fiction Golding seeks to build a bridge between reason and feeling. 
Copernicus, he tells us, tried to discover scientific reasons to support what he felt through aesthetic 
intuition. In Free Fall, Sammy Mountjoy has a wartime experience of the unity of feeling and reason 
wherein the heart is what both poet and scientist say it is. Modern man, Golding suggests, relies too 
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often solely on scientific reason. If he is to retain his humanity, man must learn to unite feeling and 
reason and to deal with life not as a series of puzzles but as a mystery. J.T.C. 


87-406. O'Donnell, Patrick. Journeying to the Centre: Time, Pattern, and Transcendence in William 
Golding's FREE FALL, Ariel, 11, 3, 1980, 83-98. ''[The protagonist] of Free Fall assimilates the 
events of his life into patterns of significance which embody that past as well as prefigure a future,” 
- and thus seeks to impart deeper meaning to his existence. G.R.T. 


Graham Greene 


87-407. Davis, Robert Murray. The Rhetoric of Mexican Travel: Greene and Waugh, Rena, 38, 3, 
1986, 160-9. Critics who examine Greene’s Another Mexico and Waugh’s Mexico: An Object 
Lesson usually see the former as a statement of Greene's obsessions with divided loyalty and the 
invidious distinctions between spiritual enlightenment and material progress and the latter as a 
statement of Waugh's credo as a conservative and evidence of his xenophobia, snobbery, and 
reactionary politics. Differences between the two books cannot be illustrated by short quotations or 
by a discussion of why they were written; but it should be stated that Another Mexico is a better book 
_ than Mexico: An Object Lesson. Waugh, nevertheless, comes fresher to some readers than does 
Greene because Waugh loved his material and saw it more humanely. G.A.C. 


Cyril Hare 


87-408. Kean, Michael H. The Hound As Red Herring?, BakSJ, 34, 4, 1984, 225-6. Untimely Death 
by Cyril Hare (pseudonym of Alfred Alexander Gordon Clark) contains allusions to the Holmes tales 
and parallels to the stories as well. T.W.R. 


James Herriot 


87-409. Gonzalez, Arturo F., Jr. (int.). James Herriot, SatR, May-June, 1986, 56-9,88-9. [In an 
interview, Herriot (pseud.) answers questions about himself, his book, and his double career as an 
author and a veterinarian.] J.S.P. 


A.E. Housman 


87-410. Naiditch, P.G. A.E. Housman and ----- 's Roaming Footsteps, AN&Q, 24, 1&2, 1985/86, 
17-18. The blank in the poem concerning Housman likely can be filled with the name ‘‘Richmond.”’ 
A.I.D. 


Richard Hughes 


87-411. Milligan, Ian. Richard Hughes and Michael Scott: A Further Source for A HIGH WIND IN 
JAMAICA, N&Q, 33, 2, 1986, 192-3. Although Hughes had never been in Jamaica before writing 
this novel, it presents a ‘‘striking sense of place." He got his knowledge of this island from two 
writings by Michael Scott, The Cruise of the Midge, published in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine 
in 1834-5 and Tom Cringle's Log (1831-2). [Examples of Hughes's indebtedness to Scott are given.] 

J.S.P. 


David Jones 


87-412. Blissett, William. To Make a Shape in Words, Rena, 38, 2, 1986, 67-81. In Parenthesis is 
shaped by the Great War on the Western Front, especially in the British sectors of Flanders and the 
Somme. It is essential to grasp fully what happens in the seven books making up the poem and to 
understand its personae. What is noteworthy is that individuals define themselves in characteristic 
gestures, bringing with them whole worlds of implication. As a poet, Jones tried *'to make a shape in 
words, using data as the complex of sights, sounds, fears, hopes, apprehensions, smells, things 
exterior and interior, the landscape and paraphernalia of that singular time and of those particular 
men." G.A.C. 


87-413. Breslin, John B., S.J. David Jones: The Shaping of a Poet's Mind, Rena, 38, 2, 1986, 
83-102. To understand the genesis of Jones's central ideas about what art and poetry should be and do 
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and about what he tried to do himself as a practicing artist, it is important to remember that he was the 
quintessential autodidact who came late to poetry. Perhaps this status as both latecomer and non- 
university man accounts for his sensitivity on the subject of ‘‘sources’’ and ‘‘influences.’’ Jones 
resented attempts to link his work with better-known modernists, insisting that his sources were often 
much more remote and indirect. His letters and autobiographical comments provide several examples 
that in their complex interweaving of event, memory, and allusion illuminate the workings of his own 
imaginaticn. G.A.C. 


87-414, Daly, Carson. Hills as the Sacramental Landscape in THE ANATHEMATA, Rena, 38, 2, 
1986, 131-9. Jones believed that man endows regions and geographical characteristics with metaphori- 
cally and spiritually symbolic meaning; for him, regions became personally, artistically, and religiously 
significant. In The Anathemata the hill-country he describes is a sacramental landscape. Paradoxically, 
his intense love for Wales and England, and his devotion to Catholicism, enabled him to create a 
poetry free from local prejudice or narrow parochialism. G.A.C. 


87-415. Dilworth, Thomas. Form Versus Content in David Jones’s THE TRIBUNE’S VISITATION, 
Rena, 38, 2, 1986, 103-16. The Tribune’s Visitation is one of Jones’s most subtle and ambiguous 
poems. Certainly it is ''the darkest’’ work he ever wrote. Attention must be focused on the Tribune as 
a dramatic persona in relation to his message and the imagery he generates, especially in the larger 
hermeneutical context of Jones's modern literary and historical consciousness. G.A.C. 


87-416. Staudt, Kathleen Henderson. The Language of T.S. Eliot’s FOUR QUARTETS and David 
Jones’s THE ANATHEMATA, Rena, 38, 2, 1986, 118-30. Eliot’s Four Quartets and Jones’s The 
Anathemata have both been recognized as attempts to discern or construct some kind of spiritual 
order amid the cultural chaos of England during the Second World War. Though both poems were 
written out of the artists’ Christian commitments, their modes of discourse contrast radically. The 
languages of Four Quartets and The Anathemata reflect two complementary traditions within western 
Christianity: “‘they present separate and ‘mutually illuminating efforts to explore the connection 
between the temporal and bodily order, to which each poet and his language belong, and a transcen- 
dent order which... intersects with the temporal, transforming both experience and language." 

GAC. 


Rudyard Kipling 


87-417. Hunter, Allan. Kipling to Clifford: A Rediscovered Correspondence, N&Q, 33, 2, 1986, 
178-84. Eight letters from Kipling to Sir Hugh Clifford, a British colonial servant, dated between 
1915 and 1927, supplement two from the latter year that appeared in N&Q 229 (1984), pp. 502-3 (see 
A.E.S. item no. 85-1860). [The eight are reproduced.] Kipling appears to have had a genuine interest 
in what Clifford sent him and a real sympathy for him in his work of governor (of four states or 
regions). The two men were close friends. J.S.P. 


Philip Larkin 


87-418. Scrimgeour, Pat Dale. Philip Larkin’s DOCKERY AND SON and Julian Hall’s THE SE- 
NIOR COMMONER, N&Q, 33, 2, 1986, 193. In at least one detail Hall’s novel influenced Larkin’s 
poem. The parallel involves an exchange between two old friends, one of whom, junior to the other, 
yet has a son in college; the other has ‘‘nothing.’’ J.S.P. 


87-419. Whalen, Terry. Philip Larkin: Detachment or Impersonality?, CR, 23, 1981, 20-33. Larkin 
is frequently criticized as a ‘‘sour poet of withdrawal or detachment.” But the achieved ‘‘impersonality’’of 
Larkin’s work allows his irony to act as a device of exploration rather than a shield against emotion 
and the world. Similarly the sadness does not issue in passive despair but involves a strong recogni- 
tion of the ephemeral nature of our reality and leads to a deeper realization of the beauty of life. 

D.K.G. 
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D.H. Lawrence 


87-420. Eggert, Paul. The Half-Structured RAINBOW, CR, 23, 1981, 89-97. Criticism of The 
Rainbow complains either that its emotional world is too intense, or that some moments (e.g. the 
Cathedral section) are insufficiently realized. Lawrence's powerful idiosyncracies — the intimacy 
with which he moves in and out of his characters, his syntactical originality, his hyperbolic language 
— need some structure to release their fullest meaning. But the structure of the novel changes after 
the first two generations from a chronicle of relationships (not developing interest in outside social 
history) to a polarized analysis that pits Ursula and her sense of life against the inertness of the 
institutions around her. While writing the novel Lawrence came to chafe against its plan and stressed 
a more general social analysis. The novel is nevertheless great. D.K.G. 


87-421. Fuller, Cynthia. Cracking the Womb: D.H. Lawrence's MR NOON, Stand, 26, 4, 1985, 
25-30. The intrusive Lawrence in Mr Noon (recently published as left unfinished in 1922) is heavily 
satirical in the provincial English opening, but preachy in the German section. The novel offers an 
extreme and often violent expression of Lawrence's ultimately sterile view of woman as mother and 
lover for adult man, in a world without children. J.H.A. 


87-422. Gutierrez, Donald. ‘‘Quick, Now, Here, Now, Always": The Flaming Rose of Lawrence and 
Eliot, UPortR, 34, 2, 1982, 3-8. In spite of Eliot’s view of Lawrence as a “‘heretic’’, there is 
evidence that Lawrence made a significant impact on Eliot's ideas about his own poetry. The relation 
originates in the rose-flame image of Lawrence's Preface to New Poems and Eliot's Four Quartets. It 
connects the way in which both writers attempt to deal with the problem of time in relation to art, 
with instantaneity and transcendence. P.H. 


87-423. Padhi, Bibhu. Man, Nature and Motion of the Spirit: Symbolic Scenes in D.H. Lawrence’s 
SONS AND LOVERS, WascanaR, 20, 2, 1985, 53-67. Sons and Lovers (1913) reveals how Lawrence’s 
fictional technique unites the spirit and the natural environment in a ‘‘symbolic-ritualistic relationship.” 
Mrs. Morel’s night outside absorbs the reader in the ‘‘’open beauty’”’ of the landscape, while the 
love-making of Paul and Clara involves the reader in immediate sensation, and Mrs. Morel's death is 
a direct and brutal affirmation of isolation and defeat. D.W.A. 


87-424. Rahman, Tariq. Edward Carpenter and D.H. Lawrence, AN&Q, 24, 1&2, 1985/86, 18-19. 
Reticence and fear of self-revelation about sexuality may have motivated Lawrence seldom to 
mention his association with and knowldge of Carpenter. A.LD. 


87-425. Schneider, Dan. D.H. Lawrence and THUS SPOKE ZARATHUSTRA, SCarR, 15, 2, 1983, 
96-108. Lawrence's writings reveal four major similarities to Nietzsche's philosophy. First, both 
authors depict man's quest for liberation within a life-denying society. Second, they exhibit ambiva- 
lence toward love, distrusting conventional bonds and associating woman with tyranny. Third, each 
advocates recognizing and accepting all desires, however bestial, as ''the essential precondition of 
growth and rebirth as a new man.'' Fourth, health requires good-naturedly accepting human nature's 
transmutations, evil consisting in the desire for fixity. L.M.D. 


87-426. Schwarz, Daniel R. Lawrence's Quest in THE RAINBOW, Ariel, 11, 3, 1980, 43-66. The 
novels are not merely ‘‘self-referential ontologies,'' but reveal their authors. The Rainbow re-enacts 
Lawrence's ‘‘quest for self-realization'' and the "history of his struggle for fulfilment.’’ G.R.T. 


87-427. Stewart, Jack F. Eros and Thanatos in THE HORSE DEALER'S DAUGHTER, SIH, 12, 1, 
1985, 11-19. The struggle of Eros against Thanatos points to unconscious forces that shape the action 
of The Horse Dealer's Daughter. The lives of its chief characters are submerged in the symbolic grip 
of Thanatos. The industrial landscape symbolizes depletion of life-energies; for with the repression 
and distortion of Eros, a melancholy curse seems to run through nature. Eros does triumph over 
Thanatos, however, completing a monomythic pattern of separation, initiation, and return. The story 
demonstrates Lawrence's power of fusing mythic archetypes with realistic experience. G.A.C. 


87-428. Watson, Garry. The Real Meaning of Lawrence's Advice to the Literary Critic, UTQ, 55, 1, 
1985, 1-20. Lawrence's advice to the critic to trust the tale rather than the author is essentially an 
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insistence that the truth about right and wrong is not absolute or eternal. The greatness of the tale is 
that it can demonstrate that there is no such truth. His advice, therefore, is best understood as a 
modernist strategy by means of which the art of the past is both subverted and recovered: subverted 
because it is recovered not on its terms but on ours. P.H. 


See also 87-363. l 
Alun Lewis 


87-429. Devine, Kathleen. The Way Back: Alun Lewis and Remarque, Anglia, 103, 3/4, 1985, 
320-35. Lewis’s verse echoes sentiments found in Erich Maria Remarque’s All Quiet on the Western 
Front, which he read in translation. Though the ‘‘fragile universe of self’’ is threatened by war, it 


may survive through the creative imagination. T.W.R. 
Edwin Morgan 
87-430. McCarra, Kevin. Morgan's CINQUEVALLI, ScLJ, 12, 2, 1985, 69-75. Cinquevalli (1980) is 
an optimistic study and imitation of the great juggler's art. J.H.A. 
A.L. Morton 


87-431. Höhne, Horst. ‘‘Man grows with time in grace and gentleness”: Reflections of the work in 
literature of Dr. H.C. Arthur Leslie Morton, poet, critic, historian, communist, in honour of his 80th 
birthday, July 4, 1983, ZAA, 31, 3, 1983, 197-210. In his poetry, Morton drew upon the ballad 
tradition to celebrate his rural upbringing, while as a critic he concentrated upon those bourgeois 
writers ‘‘who, in their deeply critical penetration of society, produced at the same time a magnificent 
impression of the stature of man.” In particular, he presented William Morris as one of the founders 
of Socialism, instead of as a nostalgic dreamer of mediaevalism, and he did not let the later 
reactionary attitudes of T.S. Eliot deflect him from recognizing the greatness of his early work. [A 
bibliography of Morton's work is included.] D.M.J. 


Iris Murdoch 


87-432. Scanlan, Margaret. The Problem of the Past in Iris Murdoch's NUNS AND SOLDIERS, 
Rena, 38, 3, 1986, 170-82. Nuns and Soldiers is written in the revisionist version of realism that 
Murdoch always favors. Although the word ‘‘history’’ appears frequently in the novel, it is not a 
historical novel. The work's fragmentary and negative association of public and private histories 
hedges a vision of alienated goodness. In telling his story the narrator suggests '*we must fear not 
only our own tendencies to apply to public history the whole deceptive apparatus we erect for our 
lives, but our desire to avoid looking altogether.” G.A.C. 


George Orwell 


87-433. Allen, Francis A. NINETEEN EIGHTY-FOUR and the Eclipse of Private Worlds, MQR, 
22, 4, 1983, 517-40. Orwell examined the cause of individual privacy in this work by posing it 
against the evil of a society that strips its members of their private worlds. That crisis of personal 
liberty continues today, as evidenced by the rampant growth of law relating to individual freedoms. 

J.R.K. 


87-434. Atkinson, William. Big Brother George: The End of 1984, SCarR, 17, 1, 1984, 16-27. 
Oceania represents a ''negative reflex” of Orwell’s own liberalism. Its semiotic nexus is based upon 
Orwell’s own liberal nexus: ‘‘it is included within liberalism, not outside it.” L.M.D. 


87-435. Carter, Steve. ''*Freedom is Slavery’’: History, the Reader, and 1984, SCarR, 17, 1, 1984, 
3-15. Winston’s slavish affection for O'Brien illustrates a complex psychological state, fear causing 
adulation of oppressors. Orwell reveals the erotic sources of ‘‘fascist impulses which sleep within 
every human being,” fostering historical glorification of conquerors and contempt for the conquered. 

L.M.D. 
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87-436. Meador, Roy. Rendezvous of 1984 and 1984, LiSk, 24, 1, 1984, 1-3. 1984 served as a 
warning and helped prevent 1984 from becoming 1984; however, the possibility for the future still 
exists. i J.B.B. 


Wilfred Owen 


87-437. Norgate, Paul. DULCE ET DECORUM EST: Some Amendments to the Dating of Wilfred 
Owen’s Letters, N&Q, 33, 2, 1986, 186-90. Close study of letters Nos. 552 and 553 in Owen’s 
collected correspondence confirms that the conjectured date of Oct. 16, 1917, for Letter 552 is 
wrong. Examination of Owen’s activities that month shows that Letter 552 must have been written a 
week before. Some of the errors in dates derive from Owen himself, who wrote the wrong day of the 
month or date; others resulted from his brother Harold's removing Wilfred's letters from their 
envelopes, then writing dates on the letters but without the postmark to guide him. [A corrected 
chronology from Letter 24 (1907) through Letter 663 (1918) is supplied.] J.S.P. 


87-438. Wormleighton, Simon. Some Echoes of Barbusse's UNDER FIRE in Owen's Poems, N&Q, 
33, 2, 1986, 190-1. In addition to The Show and Cramped in That Funnelled Hole, noted in Jon 
Stallworthy's 1974 biography of Owen, four other poems from late 1917 may be linked to Owen's 
reading of Henri Barbusse's Under Fire (1917), English title of Le feu (1916). These are Dulce et 
Decorum Est, Apologia pro Poemate Meo, Asleep, and Wild with All Regrets. All four of these 
contain images and situations suggested by Barbusse's book. Siegfried Sassoon, lender of Under Fire 
to Owen, noted Owen's enthusiasm for it; these echoes of Barbusse in these poems corroborate 
Sassoon's statement. J.S.P. 


Harold Pinter 


87-439. Mengel, Ewald. Das sozialpsychologische Konzept des self-monitoring als Schlüssel zum 
Verstándnis von Harold Pinters Dramen [The Socio-psychological Concept of Self-Monitoring as a 
Key to the Understanding of Harold Pinter's Plays], Poetica, 17, 1-2, 1985, 131-48. Social psycholo- 
gist Mark Snyder's concept of ‘self-monitoring’ offers a new approach to the understanding of Pinter. 
According to Snyder, strongly self-monitoring characters are concerned with social conformity. 
Pinter's strongly self-monitoring figures, however, are concerned with the struggle for power. Pinter's 
plays involve social situations demanding a high degree of self-monitoring, and he is fascinated by 
characters who alternate between strong and weak self-monitoring and who thus show sudden 
behavioural changes. (In German.) M.J.R. 


George Bernard Shaw 


87-440. Cardullo, Bert. The Artistic Evolvement of ANDROCLES AND THE LION, SN, 57, 2, 
1985, 187-90. There can be no classical tragedy in the Christian era. Shaw intended Androcles in 
both form and theme to be seen in opposition to Greek tragedy. The play contains drama, comedy, 
pathos, and farce, but no tragedy. The characters’ diversity of belief is reflected in the diversity of. 
styles. E.E.R. 


Muriel Spark 


87-441. Rankin, Ian. Surface and Structure: Reading Muriel Spark’s THE DRIVER’S SEAT, JNT, 
15, 2, 1985, 146-55. Only rereading reveals the skill of the plot in this novel. Then the inconspicuous 
clues as to the unexpected outcome force readers to ‘‘‘rewrite’ while they reread’’ the text. The clues 
are all external, but they build up an awareness of Lise’s ambition and motive. ‘‘Desperate to control 
her own destiny” in a universe that is ultimately deterministic, she is literally in the driver's seat 
when she takes her murderer by car to her chosen murder spot in a move that ‘‘will ensure her at least 
posthumous recognition in the world"'. *‘In matters of technique . . . The Driver's Seat can be seen as 
the most successful nouveau roman in English’’. W.H.M. 


Tom Stoppard 


87-442. Corballis, Richard. Extending the Audience: The Structure of ROSENCRANTZ AND 
GUILDERNSTERN ARE DEAD, Ariel, 11, 2, 1980, 65-79. Stoppard depicts Rosencrantz and 
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Guildernstern as spectators. They remain detached from other characters and each other, and function 
as an extension of the audience. Through their experiences Stoppard examines the problem of the 
limits of knowledge, the clash between predestination and free will, and the nature and significance 
of death, and concludes that modern life requires an inversion of the assumptions which underlie 
Hamlet. G.R.T. 


See also 81-184, 192. 
Edward Thomas 


87-443. Seeber, H.U. Edward Thomas (1878-1917). Comments on His Unpublished Business 
Correspondence, Anglia, 103, 3/4, 1985, 406-10. These letters admittedly do not fundamentally 
change the view of the poet conveyed by his published correspondence, but they do resolve the 
apparent conflict between the bookish man and the precise observer of nature. T. W.R. 


H.G. Wells 


87-444. Parrinder, Patrick. Wells and the Aesthetics of Utopia, Caliban, 22, 1985, 19-27. Wells 
seems to cistinguish between futuristic and utopian literature. Necessity and probability influence 
futuristic tales such as The Time Machine. A Modern Utopia (a hybrid of didactic exposition, 
imaginative narrative and philosophical discussion) deviates from classical utopian perfection and 
stasis because Wells hypothecates species evolution by changing human culture without changing 
human nature. According to Wells, Man, a cosmic animal, attempts to extend his biological empire, 
although he can never completely subjugate all hostile forces. In A Modern Utopia man's follies unfit 
him to live in utopia. Thus Wells writes futuristic or scientific utopian literature. W.D.B. 


87-445. Walker, Jeanne Murray. Exchange Short-Circuited: The Isolated Scientist in H.G. Wells’s 
THE INVISIBLE MAN, JNT, 15, 2, 1985, 156-68. In this novel Wells combines the forms of the 
detective novel and the dramatic monologue to develop his theme of the opposition between the 
scientist and society. In trying to avoid both the popular tendency to jump to false conclusions and 
skepticism, the scientist isolates himself from society. Man is a social animal and cannot exist in 
isolation, but the scientist must work alone. Griffin's invisibility accentuates and perpetuates his 
isolation, which he even enhances and so leads society to destroy him. Yet the reader feels sympathy 
as well as revulsion for Griffin as a hero of scientific discovery. If scientific knowledge has been 
misused, society as well as the individual is responsible. W.H.M. 


Oscar Wilde 


87-446. [Chapman, Mary Lewis]. LiSk, 24, 3, 1984, [1-3]. The Yellow Book could have proven a 
strong literary force; however, Wilde's arrest for homosexuality destroyed both his reputation and that 
of The Yellow Book. J.B.B. 


Virginia Woolf 


87-447. Knox-Shaw, Peter. TO THE LIGHTHOUSE: The Novel as Elegy, ESA, 29, 1, 1986, 31-52. 
Woolf deftly works cultural themes into To The Lighthouse and produces an essentially historical. 
novel in elegiac form that moves from the specific to the universal, from the individual to the 
universal, and from ruin to renewal. E.E.W. 


87-448. Quick, Jonathan R. Virginia Woolf, Roger Fry and Post-Impressionism, MR, 26, 4, 1985, 
547-70. Woolf's declaration ''In or about December 1910 human character changed’ refers some- 
what hyperbolically to the exhibition of French painting arranged by Roger Fry in London. The 
paintings cause a furore which Woolf observed with calm rationality. The influence of this art and her 
relationsbip with Fry gradually affected her writing — personally, intellectually and professionally. 
Fry's championship of the modern resembled Woolf's attack on the ‘‘historical fiction" of Arnold 
Bennett, Wells, and Galsworthy although she had few precedents for her own modern writing. Her 
admiration of Fry's work led her to call him the only civilized man she ever met. J.H.Ro. 
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87-449. Rosenbaum, S.P. Three Unknown Early Essays by Virginia Woolf: An Introduction, VWM, 
26, 1986, 1-4. Both internal and extemal evidence (e.g., structure, journal entries, characteristic 
concerns) support the attribution to Woolf of three essays edited by the Honourable Mrs. Arthur 
Lyttelton and published in The Guardian, a church newspaper. [The essays — A Walk by Night (Dec. 
28, 1905), The English Mail Coach (Aug. 29, 1906), and Portraits of Place (Oct. 3, 1906) — are 
included.] D.H.C. 


Drama 
See 87-190. 
Poetry 


87-450. Hibberd, Dominic. A Publisher of First World War Poetry: Galloway Kyle, N&Q, 33, 2, 
1986, 185-6. Erskine Macdonald (pseud.), a publisher of poetry during World War I, and Galloway 
Kyle, Managing Director of Erskine Macdonald, Ltd., were the same man. Harold Monro, who 
accepted the editorship of the Poetry Society's Journal in 1911, quit after one year, appalled at the 
magazine's low standards; in 1916 Kyle became the editor, a position he is said to have occupied for 
close to forty years. The magazine was remiss in paying authors, and in 1918 ''Kyle was accused [by 
the Society of Authors] of using his double role of editor and publisher to make profits out of 


unsuspecting young poets.’’ Kyle sued for libel and lost. J.S.P. 
UNITED STATES 
UNITED STATES I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Chicano 


87-451. Saldivar, Ramon. Ideologies of the Self: Chicano Autobiography, Diacritics, 15, 3, 1985, 
25-34. (rev.-art.: Richard Rodriguez, Hunger of Memory, Godine, 1982; Ernesto Galarza, Barrio 
Boy: The Story of a Boy's Acculturation, Notre Dame, 1971.) Because of its assimilation of real 
historical time and space (Bakhtin's chronotope), autobiography turns private into public discourse. 
Rodriquez became the Hispanic spokesman against bilingual education and affirmative action, privi- 
leging the Mexican ‘‘home’’ over the Anglo public language. Instead of secular hagiography, Galarza 
uses the picaresque form for his book. He speaks not of assimilation, but of acculturation. It is not the 
confessional of a public, educated self split from its private self, but a social story of a grand 
migration in which the political shapes the personal. R.R. 


Pacific Northwest 


87-452. Nordstróm, Lars. The Growth of Regionalism in the Early Poetry of the American Northwest, 
SN, 57, 2, 1985, 191-202. The NW was not culturally unified and found d characteristic poetic voice 
and style haltingly. Its first literary magazine was The Lariat, devoted to a conservative ideal of Truth 
and Beauty and vehemently anti-modern, published 1923-9 by Col. E. Hofer. The poetics it fostered 
were attacked by H.L. Davis and James Stevens, whose pamphlet initiated the NW regionalist 
movement, centred on The Frontier, edited by Harold G. Merriam, the movement's most articulate 
theoretician. He espoused an attempt to make poetry out of the real life of the NW, incorporating folk 
material. Three anthologies published in the early thirties demonstrate that only some NW poets 
subscribed to regionalism. E.E.R. 


UNITED STATES II. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
History of Printing and Publishing 


87-453. Havighurst, Walter. The Book Business Then and Now, OQ, 29, 2, 1986, 44-9. Two works 
— McGuffey’s Readers and Harriet Beecher Stowe's Uncle Tom's Cabin — have endured and in ali 
likelihood will continue to do so. Two more modern ones [to be discussed in the next issue] seem 
likely to have similar lasting fame. J.S.P. 
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UNITED STATES IV. THEMES AND TYPES 

Fiction 
87-454. Doctorow, E.L. Ultimate Discourse, Esquire, 106, 2, 1986, 41. The professional fiction 
writer ''cherishes the ultimate structures of the human mind,’’ while cultivating the tendency to think 


of conflict and resolution. Fiction, both the oldest and most modern way of knowing, is democratic, 
providing counsel, linking past and present. [Introduction to eight short stories. ] J.S.P. 


87-455. Hills, Rust (comp.). Don't Everybody Talk at Once: The ESQUIRE Literary Survey, Esquire, 
106, 2, 1986, 99-100,102-4. [One hundred American writers answer questions such as ‘“Who should 
be the next American Nobel Prize winner?” ‘‘Is American fiction better today that when you first 
thought of becoming a writer?’’ and ‘‘What would you have done . . . if it hadn't been for writing?" 
Respondents include Max Apple, John Barth, Sau! Bellow, Barry Hannah, Ken Kesey, Cynthia 
Ozick, Thomas Sanchez, Richard Yates, and Joyce Carol Oates.] J.S.P. 


UNITED STATES V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Edward Taylor 


87-456. Scheick, William J. Edward Taylor's Herbalism in PREPARATORY MEDITATIONS, AP, 
i, 1, 1985, 64-71. In Preparatory Meditations, Edward Taylor develops a perfect compatability 
between science, religion and art through the inclusion of herbalism from both printed sources and 
colonial folklore. As cullinary and medicinal uses of plants are intermingled, Christ is portrayed as a 
physician who can perform a three-fold program of purgation, healing and regeneration where weeds 
are replaced by beneficial plants. References to herbs contribute to the underlying pattern of meaning 
instead of being merely gratuitous or random. J.LeB. 


Poetry 


87-457. Shields, David S. Happiness in Society: The Development of an Eighteenth-Century Ameri- 
can Poetrv Ideal, AL, 55, 4, 1983, 541-59. The American vision of contentment, expressed in 
poetry, changed from 1700 to 1776 from a modest rural life to a joyful village life. The poets' desire 
for rural life did not exclude sociability, but Britain's treatment of rural America spurred the sense of 
community and the need for a poetic form including political criticism and historical observation. 
Oliver Goldsmith's The Deserted Village (1770) replaced John Pomfret's The Choice (1700) as the 
model statement of happiness. In 1787, Timothy Dwight successfully synthesized ‘‘the revolutionary 
understanding of social happiness with political sentimentalism’’ in Greenfield Hill. D.H.C. 


UNITED STATES VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Louisa M. Alcott 
See 87-485. 


William Cullen Bryant 


87-458. McClary, Ben Harris. William Cullen Bryant's Sketch of His Father in AMERICAN BIOG- 
RAPHY (1833), AL, 55, 4, 1983, 635-8. Bryant is the probable author of the unsigned study of Dr. 
Peter Bryant, his father, in Samuel Lorenzo Knapp's American Biography. He knew Knapp and John 
Wakefield Francis, who is credited as a benefactor in the preface. [The sketch is included.] D.H.C. 


James Fenimore Cooper 


87-459. Bowden, Mary Weatherspoon. Mabel and Dew-of-June: Female Friendship in THE 
PATHFINDER, SCB, 40, 4, 1980, 136-7. When Pathfinder decides to seek Mabel as a wife, 
Chingachgook is replaced. Dew-of-June then enters the story as a counterpart in the Indian culture for 
Mabel. The two women become such friends that Dew saves Mabel from Indian attacks. The two 
women mirror what Pathfinder and Chingachgook do not: a friendship knowing no racial boundaries 
because each bears ‘‘the image of God.” L.M.M. 
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Emily Dickinson 


87-460. Longsworth, Polly. ‘‘Was Mr. Dudley Dear?’’: Emily Dickinson and John Langdon Dudley, 
MR, 26, 2&3, 1985, 360-72. Jay Leyda in The Years and Hours of Emily Dickinson provides clues 
that suggest Emily Dickinson wanted to marry Dudley, a liberal minister whose marriage to her 
cousin Elizabeth Coleman may have contributed to the note of sadness in Dickinson’s letters (summer 
and fall, 1861). Other evidence suggests that Dickinson’s great longing was for Dudley, not Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson or Charles Wadsworth. Only further examination will reveal the part Dudley 
played in the life of the past. J.H.Ro. 


87-461. Simons, Louise. Emily Dickinson's Willed Paradise: In Defeat of Adam and Repeal, Al, 42, 
2, 1985, 165-82. Dickinson took legal terms from her lawyer father to create a poetic persona with 
the '*option" to **own'"' a portion of ''paradise'' in spite of ‘‘Adam’’, the personification of patriar- 
chal culture. If the '*will" is strong enough, it can surmount both man and God's rescinding 
(‘‘repeal’’) of the poet's pleasure. This verse also means that the ‘‘return of the repressed” threatens 
to “‘repeal’’ one's portion of paradise. Thus, both the external world and internal forces must be 
escaped when attempting to fashion a self out of language. R.R. 


See 87-502. 
Frederick Douglas 


87-462. Terry, Esther. Sojourner Truth and Frederick Douglass in Florence, Massachusetts, MR, 26, 
2&3, 1985, 425-44. [The item includes the essay by Esther Terry, a memoir by Frederick Douglass, a 
description of the Northhampton Association, an excerpt from its constitution, and a hostile news- 
paper account (Hampshire Gazette, April 30, 1844) of an anti-slavery address by Douglass.]J.H. Ro. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


87-463. Bishop, Jonathan. Emerson and Christianity, Rena, 38, 3, 1986, 183-200. Emerson and 
Christianity seems almost too vague and ideological a topic for American scholars, though there is 
good reason to re-examine the question in philosophical and theological terms. First, it is necessary to 
recall that Emerson openly declared his views on the matter in his **Divinity School Address.” It is 
necessary to examine that document to study how he set out his own principles of moral sentiment, 
the Soul and its faculties, and why he recommended his own Christology. — G.A.C. 


87-464. Joswick, Thomas P. The Conversion Drama of SELF-RELIANCE: A Logological Study, 
AL, 55, 4, 1983, 507-24. Examining Self-Reliance in light of theories expressed in Emerson's The 
Divinity School Address and Kenneth Burke's The Rhetoric of Religion: Studies in Logology reveals 
an interdependence of the principles of language and theology. *'Spontaneous power” represses ''any 
alliance with others and their words." Emerson paradoxically overcomes time with an ‘‘aggressive 


. beginning in time” as the self recovers and becomes itself. ‘Desire’ (for priority) is ‘‘passion 


deprived of a corrective ethics," locates action and language in others, and may be confused with the 
"spontaneous power of pure origination.’’ Ethos reinstates the power of language and sanctions 
self-sufficiency. Emerson bases the active soul’s reclamation of an immediate relationship with God 
on the “‘identity of self as the ethical passion of language.” D.H.C. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


87-465. Cohen, Hazel. The Rupture of Relations: Revolution and Romance in Hawthorne's MY 
KINSMAN, MAJOR MOLINEUX, ESA, 29, 1, 1986, 19-30. Hawthorne's tale maps America's 
coming of age politically by means of revolution that ruptures established relations and dethrones the 

past. It heralds too the appearance of a distinctive American literature, the genre of romance.E.E.W. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 


87-466. Eitner, Walter H. Samuel Latham Mitchell's ELEGY ON A CHAMBERED NAUTILUS, 
AN&Q, 24, 1&2, 1985/86, 10-12. Many parallels have been found for Holmes's poem on the 
nautilus, but it Seems that he took his cue from Latham's Elegy. A.LD. 
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Washington Irving 


87-467. Hazlett, John D. Literary Nationalism and Ambivalence in Washington Irving’s THE LIFE 
AND VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, AL, 55, 4, 1983, 560-75. Inspired by the early 
19th-century call for a native literature, Irving wrote Christopher Columbus, but he included an 
‘‘anti-imperialist sub-text.’’ In fictionalizing Columbus, he assigned both the imagination of Ichabod 
and the practicality of Brom Bones and thus internalized the external struggle between good and evil. 
He developed a double standard to exonerate Columbus from the evils of civilization. For example, 
he praised Columbus's religious zeal, but condemned that of the Crusaders. The resulting biography 
pleased neither patriots nor cynics. D.H.C. 


William Holmes McGuffey 
See 87-453. 
Herman Melville 


87-468. Emery, Allan Moore. The Topicality of Depravity in BENITO CERENO, AL, 55, 3, 1983, 
316-31. Melville’s integrative focus on universal depravity in Benito Cereno does not ignore the 
topical problem of slavery. The San Dominick is symbolic of worldwide oppression. Neither race nor 
sex exempts the characters from depravity. Melville attacks the doctrine of black docility by emphasiz- 
ing black musicianship, delineating Delano’s naive prejudice and Babo's violence, and altering the . 
events in Amasa Delano’s Narrative of Voyages and Travels. D.H.C. 


87-469. Holstein, Jay A. The “Inside Role of Biblical Allusions” in Melville's BILLY BUDD (AN 
INSIDE NARRATIVE), Rendezvous, 15, 2, 1980, 35-46. Billy Budd has many biblical allusions but 
these are always ironic, ambiguous or obscure. In using them in this way Melville was contrasting the 
disorder and insecurity of the world with the order and security found in the Bible. Billy seems to be a 
sacrifice of some sort but there is no redemption or lasting meaning in his life or death. Claggart, on 
one hand an embodiment of evil, on the other possessing attributes of a Christ figure, has no control 
over the evil within himself which triumphs over Billy. Captain Vere, God-like in his power aboard 
ship, is impotent to provide justice or even to save himself in the end from the French man-of-war, 
the Atheist. J.T.C. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


87-470. Baguley, David. Guiomar's Poetics of Death and THE RAVEN, PoeS, 15, 2, 1983, 38-40. 
Although Guiomar does not deal directly with Poe, his ‘‘study of the aesthetics of death has, by the 
very nature of its topic, an immediate relevance to Poe's works.” The Raven serves as an example of 
this relationship. ' J.B.B. 


87-471. Lawes, Rochre. The Dimensions of Terror: Mathematical Imagery in THE PIT AND THE 
PENDULUM, PoeS, 16, 1, 1983, 5-7. Although Poe does not describe the narrator of The Pit and the 
Pendulum, he obviously has a broad knowledge of mathematical theory. J.B.B. 


87-472. Lemay, J.A. Leo. Poe's THE BUSINESS MAN: Its Contents and Satire of Franklin's 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY, PoeS, 15, 2, 1983, 29-37. Poe satirizes not only Franklin's Autobiography but 
also the American Dream. : J.B.B. 


87-473. Williams, Michael. The Voice in the Text: Poe’s SOME WORDS WITH A MUMMY, PoeS, ` 
16, 1, 1983, 1-4. Poe parallels history and a framed narrative to deny that ‘‘the interpretation of texts 
is an enterprise that . . . draws ever closer to the goal of perfect understanding of the original truths 
they are presumed to embody [and] questions any interpretive effort to recover from a text an 
authentic ‘voice’ with which to reinvest writing with the authority of the spoken word.” J.B.B. 


William Gilmore Simms 


87-474. Meriwether, James B. Simms's ''Sharp Snaffles" and ‘‘Bald-Head Bill Bauldy’’: Two 
Views of Men — And of Women, SCarR, 16, 2, 1984, 66-71. Companion pieces, the tales provide a 
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coherent study of frontier masculinity, employing artist-narrators, wilderness settings, and daring 
sexual content. "Sharp Snaffies’’ reveals the self-made frontiersman successfully civilized through 


marriage; *'Bald-Head Bill Bauldy'' portrays masculine failure. L.M.D. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 
See 87-453. 
Walt Whitman 


87-475. Rao, R. Raj. The Bard Who Sang America, LitE, 6, 1-4, n.d., 91-101. Whitman was 
self-assertive and individualistic, an early American ''hippie". He showed these qualities in his 


actions and in his poetic output. C.W.M. 
UNITED STATES VII. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Edward Bellamy 


87-476. James, Max H. The Polarity of Individualism and Conforming, a Dynamic of the Dream of 
Freedom, Examined in LOOKING BACKWARD, C&L, 35, 1, 1985, 17-59. Bellamy did not intend 
his utopia to be as authoritarian as it seems; nonetheless, he overstresses conformity at the expense of 
individualism. In actuality, one needs a harmonious tension between the two, for to overstress either 
one is to endanger the dynamic of freedom. J.S.P. 


William Cowper Brann 


87-477. idol, John. William Cowper Brann and Mark Twain, SwAL, 7, 1, 1981, 34-43. Brann's 
Iconociast, a magazine published and largely written by Brann, flourished from 1895 to 1898 and 
won a large readership nationally for its satire, social criticism, maxims, and moral preachments in 
the manner of Mark Twain, whom Brann admired. E.E.W. 


Charles W. Chesnutt 


87-478. Lupold, Harry Forrest. Charles W. Chesnutt: A Black Caught in Two Worlds, OQ, 29, 1, 
1986, 4-7. An idealist, Chesnutt, who could have passed for white, led a paradoxically tangled life, 
seeking to elevate not so much the blacks as the whites. His book The Marrow of Tradition (1901) was 
his first serious attempt ''to make the world of the 19th-century black palatable to an almost 
exclusively white book-buying public." He should be remembered as one who used the written word 
to fight for black rights. J.S.P. 


Hamlin Garland 


87-479. Krauth, Leland. Hamlin Garland: Realist of Old Age, Midamerica, 9, 1982, 23-37. Garland 
depicts the decay of old age, showing older characters in a light not seen in literature before. J.B.B. 


Henry James 


87-480. Caws, Mary Ann. Moral Reading, or Self-Containment with a Flaw, NLH, 15, 1, 1983, 
209-15. In The Golden Bowl, Maggie's naive wish to have the bowl uncracked and to be the 
unbetrayed wife and the unbetraying daughter is analogous to the many interpretations of James's 
text. All attempt to mend something, to fit together pieces into an intact whole. James's morality lies 
in rescuing his text from deconstruction, as his characters retrieve their lives after having broken the 
rules. All readings must inevitably be flawed by some crack, some irrational perceptions. We are all, 
like the bowl, imperfect. Because he writes about ambivalent passions, and not cool reason, we are 
drawn back to reread James repeatedly. R.R. 


87-431. Flower, Dean. The View from Prospect House, MR, 26, 2&3, 1985, 217-32. When Henry 
James visited Northampton, Mass., and Prospect House on Mount Holyoke in 1864, he found the 
area dull and vulgar. In 1904, when he again visited the region to give a lecture at Northampton, he 
toured the countryside in Edith Wharton's automobile and later recorded in The American Scene a 
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most favorable impression. [Ten of the twelve photographs of James, taken by Katherine McClellan 
at Northampton, are included.] . J.H.Ro. 


87-482. Galenbeck, Susan Carison. British Comedy of Manners Distilled: Henry James's Edwardian 
Plays, HJR, 4, 1, 1982, 61-74. In The High Bid (1907), James embodies the balance between 
tradition (social affirmation) and change (social criticism) necessary to the best of the British come- 
dies of manners in the persona of Mrs. Gracedew. As double outsider, woman and American, she acts 
as preserver of mannered society and teacher of Taste respectively, changing the play's focus from 
**mere conscience to full consciousness’’ by virtue of her social artistry. Yule's dissenting liberal 
politics, magnified in importance over 70 years, have mitigated the reader's belief in the relevance of 
Mrs. Gracedew's elegant Edwardian society. The Outcry, a technically inferior play, has ‘‘too rarified 
an atmosphere’’ of English society without the irony of The High Bid. W.L.S. 


87-483. Gardiner, Patrick. Professor Nussbaum on THE GOLDEN BOWL, NLH, 15, 1, 1983, 
179-84. Maggie, who has an aesthetic stake in being morally unflawed, does, at the end of the novel, 
lie to Charlotte. Yet it is not clear that she feels guilty for having been forced to do so. Her decepiton 
is the result of having been challenged by Charlotte. She does not consider her concealment of her 
own changed feelings toward Charlotte a sin. As she, herself, puts it, ‘‘she has kept in tune with the 
right...to the end." She does recognize that conflicting obligations may force someone to violate a 
principle. (In reply to Flawed Crystals: James's THE GOLDEN BOWL and Literature as Moral 
Philosophy, NLH, 15:1, 1983, 25-50 [A.E.S. item no. 87-489.].) R.R. 


87-484. Geary, Edward A. THE EUROPEANS: A Centennial Essay, HJR, 4, 1, 1982, 31-49. 
Criticized for its slightness as A Sketch (James's own subtitle), and conversely lauded for its realism, 
The Europeans is a novel of different perspectives, *'balanced ironies and firm comic closure . . . 
carried through to the concluding sentence." James plays romantic marriages against the failed 
relationship between a distrustful Eugena and a passive Acton to satiric effect, while establishing in 
the Felix-Gertrude liaison a fantasy of wish-fulfillment which remains the only cultural fusion 
possible between an Edenic America and a more exotic Europe. W.L.S. 


87-485. Habegger, Alfred. Precocious Incest: First Novels by Louisa May Alcott and Henry James, 
MR, 26, 2&3, 1985, 233-62. Although James wrote a harsh review of Alcott's one adult novel, 
Moods, reading the novel helped him clarify his attitude toward a whole class of novels by women. 
Furthermore, James used and modified Alcott's guardian-ward love story in his first novel, Watch 
and Ward, his first and last story about the happy love of a precocious girl and a middle-aged man. 
James's development as a novelist is reflected in his more mature treatment of the theme in The 
Portrait of a Lady. Alcott responded to James's criticism by attempting without much success to 
correct tbe faults pointed out by her young critic. J.H.Ro. 


87-486. Martin, W.R., and Warren U. Ober. ‘‘Crapy Cornelia": James's Self- Vindication?, Ariel, 
11, 4, 1980, 57-68. James depicts ideal collaborative intimacy and communication in human relationship 
through the images of dance and fire. G.R.T. 


87-487. Medina, Angel. Edwardian Couples: Aesthetics and Moral Experience in THE GOLDEN 
BOWL, NLH, 15, 1, 1983, 51-69. James reworked two earlier plots. The first part is derived from 
The American: the Prince embodies the Romantic, high-bourgeois ethic. The second retells the 
Minny Temple tale of the American girl who embodies the Puritan ethic as had Daisy Miller, Francie 
Dosson, and Isabel Archer. But they exchange cultural roles. The Prince's moral compromises and 
improvisations are assumed by the American Princess. James is writing not a morality play, but a 
melodrama in which morality can crush, or consume, or consecrate people. The author is the 
dispassionate spectator, allowing the others to submit to Maggie's decision to bestow on her husband 


the love she had reserved to her father, permitting his marriage to Charlotte to work. He believed in 
no moral system. R.R. 


87-488. Milligan, Ian. Some Misprints in THE AWKWARD AGE, N&Q, 33, 2, 1986, 177-8. Some 
misprints from the serial publication of this novel in 1888-1889 have been retained in some modern 
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editions of it; James removed three of them for the New York Edition (1908). A few other typos can 
be noted. In the first paragraph of Chap. 35, did James actually write ‘‘inattention,’’ or is this a typo 
too? J.S.P. 


87-489. Nussbaum, Martha Craven. Flawed Crystals: James's THE GOLDEN BOWL and Literature 
as Moral Philosophy, NLH, 15, 1, 1983, 25-50. Maggie Verver aspires to perfect goodness, to never 
hurting anyone. In her innocence and idealism, she cannot abandon her father, even after her 
marriage to the Prince. In the second half of the novel, she perceives that to regain her husband, she 
must hurt her friend, Charlotte. She then perceives herself as flawed, like the cracked bowl. In 
following the nuances of her story, the reader sees the mysteries and risks involved in morality in a 
richer way than the plain style of philosophical texts could present. James's advocacy of intuitive 
perception and improvisatory response would be dismissed by those who rank values in logical 
compartments according to rules. James shows us the difficulty and complexity of moral choice. R.R. 


87-490. Nussbaum, Martha Craven. Reply to Richard Wollheim, Patrick Gardiner, and Hilary 
Putnam, NLH, 15, 1, 1983, 201-8. Wollheim, in equating morality with duty and obligation, fails to 
see that Maggie's revenge and the way James makes the reader an accomplice in her blindness are 
ethical issues. Gardiner's claim that Maggie has an aesthetic attitude toward life, distancing herself in 
contemplation, is valid. But she responds differently once demands are made upon her. Putnam says 
that Kantian principles should be the measure of morality. Maggie, like Kant, is committed to the 
idea that nothing should force one to violate a duty. Yet James shows us surprising situations where 
the principles will not work, where one must create or discover new ones. Diamond is right in saying 
that novels show the limitations of theory. (See A.E.S. items nos. 87-14, 483, 491, 495.) R.R. 


87-491. Putnam, Hilary. Taking Rules Seriously — A Response to Martha Nussbaum, NLH, 15, 1, 
1983, 193-200. Moral rules need not be derogated, but the exceptions to them must be carefully 
hedged. The danger of finding exceptions to rules is that it leads to an empty situation ethics. Both | 
couples in The Golden Bowl believe themselves to be behaving well. Critics have recognized that 
James’s good characters are far from perfect, and his bad ones not really evil. Maggie lies to 
Charlotte to save their relationship. Charlotte's motive is to create an accusatory scene which will 
rupture the community. Thus, the issue is not that of loyalty to a friend versus telling the truth, which 
would require her to violate one rule in order to obey the other. Maggie is, here, enacting the 
Categorical Imperative. (See A.E.S. item no. 87-489.) R.R. 


87-492. Sklenicka, Carol J. Henry James's Evasion of Ending in THE GOLDEN BOWL, HJR, 4, 1, 
1982, 50-60. The narrative voice in The Golden Bowl evades resolution after having tried and 
rejected several possible conclusions by novel's end. This is a positive achievement in a novel about 
ambiguity as seen in the ongoing growth of Maggie Verver's moral consciousness and necessarily 
attendant loss of innocence, and about evasion (of self and other) which is the product of the 
superficiality of manners. ‘‘James insists upon two realities, one suppressed and one enacted.” 

l W.L.S. 


87-493. Wessel, Catherine Cox. Strategies for Survival in James’s THE GOLDEN BOWL, AL, 55, 
4, 1983, 576-90. The Golden Bowl is an arena in which James involves the characters, the reader, 
and himself in a primal struggle for survival. The characters, like their ancestors who looted and 
raped, are animalistic and seek power through material and sexual possession. Maggie and Charlotte 
exchange the roles of predator and prey. The men are objects for their consumption. Motivated by 
sexual energy rather than morality, Maggie (artist and scapegoat) holds together both the bow] and the 
family. She accepts the heritage of her humanity when she suffers for her victim, but does not cease 
inflicting pain. D.H.C. 


87-494. Wolk, Merla. The Sweet-Shop Window, the House of Fiction and the Jamesian Artist, Al, 
42, 3, 1985, 269-95. The artists in James's novels have-boundary conflicts. The isolated outsider is 
typified by Hyacinth in Princess. The first 19 chapters of Maisie also portray an orphaned spectator. 
In chapter 20, three changes occur. The scene shifts to France and settings are described by Maisie. 
The style shifts to the complex syntax and ambiguous referents of James's late manner. And Maisie 
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matures. The psychic dangers posed by her new knowledge are walled off by the dense language. 
James constructs a house of fiction from which his protagonist can look out securely. This corres- 
ponds with the pose assumed in the 1907 Preface to The Portrait. R.R. 


87-495. Wollheim, Richard. Flawed Crystals: James's THE GOLDEN BOWL and the Plausibility of 
Literature 2s Moral Philosophy, NLH, 15, 1, 1983, 185-91. Maggie Verver's behavior to Charlotte is 
less than moral. Seeking revenge upon her step-mother's collusion with her husband, she deprives 
her of information, just as Charlotte has withheld information from her. Not to know is to be 
Charlotte's fate. In retribution, according to ‘‘lex talionis,” Maggie keeps silent. Furthermore, she 
reclaims her husband from his former mistress. The reader, in collusion with her point of view, far 
from being morally improved, has been authorially manipulated to take glee in Charlotte's suffering, 
has become an accomplice in Maggie's revenge project. (See A.E.S. items nos. 87-483, 489.) R.R. 


See also 87-362. 


Sarah Orne Jewett 


87-496. Ammons, Elizabeth. The Shape of Violence in Jewett's A WHITE HERON, CLQ, 22, 1, 
1986, 6-16. Jewett uses the fairy tale form in her story to challenge heterosexual ideology and 
demonstrates her ability to use conventional plot. L.M.S. 


87-497. Donovan, Josephine. Nan Prince and the Golden Apples, CLQ, 22, 1, 1986, 17-27. The 
golden apple motif helps convey Jewett's central theme, which centers on the question of leaving the 
mother's garden of love and ritual for the patriarchal knowledge then becoming available to women; 
Nan is able to synthesize both. l L.M.S. 


87-498. Hchmann, Marti. Sarah Orne Jewett to Lillian M. Munger: Twenty-Three Letters, CLQ, 22, 
1, 1986, 28-35. Earlier collections of Jewett’s letters either fail to reveal their author’s personality or 
have been poorly edited. The editing of 108 unpublished Jewett letters in the Clifton Waller Barret 
Library at The Univ. of Virginia reveals that Jewett’s guidance to her juniors was mainly conventional 
and sparked by a desire to positively influence their lives. Her letters should be collected anew so a 
complete portrait will emerge. L.M.S. 


87-499. Mobley, Marilyn E. Rituals of Flight and Return: The Ironic Journeys of Sarah Orne Jewett's 
Female Characters, CLQ, 22, 1, 1986, 36-42. Jewett’s use of the journey motif reveals an ambiva- 
lence to New England and admiration for its independent women. This is seen most dramatically in 
the pattern of flight to the outside world and the inevitable return home — the return representing an 
“heroic expression of the desire to remain connected to one's cultural roots.’’ This motif is presented 
most complexly in The Country of the Pointed Firs. L.M.S. 


87-500. Nagel, Gwen L. ‘“This prim corner of land where she was queen’’: Sarah Orne Jewett's New 
England Gardens, CLQ, 22, 1, 1986, 43-62. Jewett's work uses gardens to convey a sense of place as 
well as to define character. . i L.M.S. 


87-501. Sherman, Sarah W. Victorians and the Matriarchal Mythology: A Source for Mrs. Todd, 
CLQ, 22, 1, 1986, 63-74. Jewett’s characterizations draw on a self-conscious tradition of religious 
symbolism of the goddess which is probably sparked by Walter Pater’s essay on Demeter and 
Persephone. Jewett brings the goddess myth back into American literature after a long absence. 

L.M.S. 


87-502. Singley, Carol J. Reaching Lonely Heights: Sarah Orne Jewett, Emily Dickinson, and 
Female Initiation, CLQ, 22, 1, 1986, 75-82. Both writers independently arrive at using the initiation 
motif, one quite different from the male motif. They present ‘‘first, a confrontation with and rejection 
of the capitalist, patriarchal world in favor of the natural world; second, an appropriation of the 
phallic power of that world for the protagonist's own special purposes; and third, compensatory 
spiritual insight and communion with nature as substitutes for human — and especially male — 
affection.” L.M.S. 
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Mark Twain 


87-503. Austin, Linda M. Two New Letters (and a Lost Play?) by Mark Twain, AN&Q, 24, 1&2, 
1985/96, 13-17. In Vienna in 1898, and in subsequent letters, Twain and Schlesinger collaborated on 
a play, which now cannot be located. Since existing letters suggest a completed play, a MS may still 
be extant. A.LD. 


87-504. Steinbrink, Jeffrey. How Mark Twain Survived Sam Clemens’ Reformation, AL, 55, 3, 183, 
299-315. Clemens’s reformation of character began during his Quaker City voyage (June, 1867), 
proceeded under the tutelage of Mary Mason Fairbanks, and gained urgency during his courtship of 
Olivia Langdon. His unproductivity during his courtship and lecture tour (1868-69 season) probably 
resulted from his alienation from the imagination of Twain. A Mystery (1868) and Personal Habits 
(1869) demonstrate his fascination with doubleness. His international renown from Innocents Abroad, 
acceptance by the Langdons, and editorship of the Buffalo Express restored his equilibrium; and 
Twain survived with greater stability and maturity. D.H.C. 


Fiction 
87-505. Wüstenhagen, Heinz. American Literary Naturalism and Anti-Imperialist Movement and 
Thought, ZAA, 31, 4, 1983, 343-8. Attempts to define naturalism have usually presented it negatively, 
as a form of realism that lacks a set of ideological tenets or is deterministic. A more positive approach 
is to see it as a product of the American 1890's, when all the accepted forms of society were called 
into question. In response to this, literature ''took its stand in the anti-imperialist struggle of ihe 
times” and created the naturalistic viewpoint as a means of doing so. Though the most advanced 


ideological expression of the period is to be found in the work of Jack London, ''the most conspicu- - 
ous aesthetic innovation'' appears in that of Stephen Crane. l D.M.J. 


UNITED STATES VIII. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Edward Albee 
See 87-538. 
Rudolfo Anaya 


87-506. Mitchell, Carol. Rudolfo Anaya's BLESS ME, ULTIMA: Folk Culture in Literature, Crit, 
22, 1, 1980, 55-64. The novel describes aspects of traditional Spanish American rural life. Tony 
Marez grows up in a family part plains vaquero-conquistador, part farmer-priest. Tensions include 
macho Old Testament iustice versus feminine Virgin mercy, young versus old, sacred opposed to 
secular, Christian to pagan. Tony finds a mediator in Ultima, a curandera adopted into his family: P.S. 


John Ashbery 


87-507. Poulin, A., Jr. The Experience of Experience: A Conversation with John Ashbery, MQR, 
20, 3, 1981, 242-55. [In this interview recorded in 1972, Ashbery discusses Leaving the Atocha 
Station and others of his poems.] (Illus.) J.R.K. 


Saul Bellow 


87-508. Bartz, Fredrica K. HUMBOLDT’S GIFT and the Myth of the Artist in America, SCarR, 15, 
1, 1982, 79-83. In ‘‘the paranoid, drug-ridden, burnt-out Humboldt who rages instead of. writes’’ 
Bellow attacks the alienated artist. Humboldt's drug use and materialism prevent full participation 
both in physical existence and a spiritually regenerative dream life. By contrast, Charlie Citrine 
exemplifies Rudolph Steiner's conception of the artist as priest. l L.M.D. 


87-509. Bartz, Fredrica K. HUMBOLDT ’S GIFT and the Myth of the Artist in America, UPortR, 
34, 1, 1982, 3-8. It has become a commonplace to see in Bellow’s novels an indictment of American 
materialism for the destruction of the soul of the poet, but it has not yet been noticed that in 
Humboidt's Gift Bellow questions the artist-in-America myth rather than propounds it. For Humboldt's 
malaise is a portrajt of its faliaciousness, as an examination of the Steinerian thought in the novel 
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shows. Humboldt's tragedy is not that he is destroyed by materialism, but that he has too little 
strength for the development of his own soul. P.H. 


87-510. Stout, Janis. Biblical Allusion in HENDERSON THE RAIN KING, SCB, 40, 4, 1980, 
165-7. The novel includes many uses of the Bible to accentuate the spiritual importance of Henderson 
as he symbolically journeys to Africa. Quickly noted are references to Daniel, Moses, Abraham, 
Jacob, and Joseph of the Old Testamant. The New Testament references multiply with Henderson 
becoming synonymous with John the Baptist. L.M.M. 


John Berryman 


87-511. Weiser, David K. BERRYMAN'S SONNETS: In and Out of the Tradition, AL, 55, 3, 1983, 
388-404. Influenced by Eliot, Berryman believed in the ‘‘continuity of literary culture" and revived 
outmoded structures in Berryman's Sonnets. Often self-critical, he reshaped Renaissance models, 
converted Shakespearean material, and used Petrarchan form and conceits. He explored the conflict 
between tke individual and society arising from illicit love instead of the conflict between reason and 
passion addressed by the Renaissance poets. Other sources include Sidney's Astrophel and Stella and 
Sir Thomas Wyatt's translation of Petrarch's sonnet 185. D.H.C. 


Elizabeth Bishop 


87-512. Keller, Lynn. Words Worth a Thousand Postcards: The Bishop/Moore Correspondence, AL, 
55, 3, 1983, 405-29. The Bishop/Marianne Moore correspondence began after their introduction in 
1934 and ended with Moore's death in 1972. During her "'apprenticeship"' (1935-1940), Bishop sent 
Moore her MSS for criticism. She sent fewer MSS after Moore's drastic revision of Roosters. After 
1945, both women were productive and needed little support; but the 1960's brought difficulties and 
an increase in their letters. D.H.C. 


R.P. Blackmur 


87-513. Fraser, Russell. R.P. Blackmur at Fiction, MQR, 20, 4, 1981, 323-37. King Pandar and The 
Greater Torment evidence Blackmur's autobiographically fraught, generally unsuccessful attempts at 
fiction. J.R.K. 


Ray Bradbury 
87-514. Carey, Laura. LiSk, 23, 4, 1983, 1-3. [A discussion with Ray Bradbury on writing] J.B.B. 


87-515. Verley, Claudine. Étude narrative et thématique de ‘‘The Pedestrian" de Ray Bradbury: le 
cycle rompu [A Thematic and Narrative Study of “The Pedestrian’ by Ray Bradbury: The Broken 
Cycle], Caliban, 22, 1985, 101-17. Semiotic analysis shows Mead's progressive loss of indepen- 
dence and highlights the narrative, actorial and semantic plans of the five sequences. The natural 
cycles, communication between man and the universe and the constant fluctuation between the 
interior and the exterior worlds have faded in the roboticized society of 2053. Only Mead, an 
anomaly, can create and unify the contrasts of light and darkness, speech and silence and nature and 
the city. His arrest and condemnation, a result of antithetical discourse tantamount to total lack of 
communication between Mead and the police, emphasize the existence of the institution and the 
non-existence of life. (In French.) W.D.B. 


Paul Brodeur 


87-516. Saltzman, Arthur M. The Betrayal of the Imagination: Paul Brodeur's THE STUNT MAN 
and Tim O'Brien's GOING AFTER CACCIATO, Crit, 22, 1, 1980, 32-8. In both novels nightmare 
reality challenges identities apparently caught in fate's conspiracies. Cameras and scripts trap Cameron, 
the deserter-cum-stuntman. There is no escape, even in fantasy. Paul Berlin imagines going AWOL to 
escape war, but dreams reconstruct Vietnam's events. Like Beckett's Murphy, both books make art an 
unsuccessful inner fabrication of dependable 'reality' to cope with an unbearable world. P.S. 
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William Burroughs 


87-517. Goodman, Michael B. The Customs’ Censorship of William Burroughs’ NAKED LUNCH, 
Crit, 22, 1, 1980, 92-104. Events behind the 1959 U.S. Customs’ confiscation of Burroughs’ book 
without a court obscenity hearing are explained, beginning with the University of Chicago’s action 
against The Chicago Review a year previous. Customs continued to impound copies from France 
after the Post Office had unsuccessfully sought to ban an extract. Judge Shapiro ordered the book 
released in 1963, ending a reign of censorship by administrative edict. PS. 


` Willa Cather 


87-518. Piacentino, Edward J. Another Angle of Willa Cather’s Artistic Prism: Impressionistic 
Character Portraiture in MY ANTONIA, Midamerica, 9, 1982, 38-45. Cather wrote My Ántonia 
poetically, more idealistically than any other work, showing feeling as the important aspect of the 
novel. J.B.B. 


87-519. Piacentino, Edward J. A Study in Contrasts: Impressionistic Perspectives of Antonia and 
Lena Lingard in Cather’s MY ANTONIA, SIH, 12, 1, 1985, 39-44. A key element of the working 
strategy of My Antonia involves the careful selection of details to evoke suggestive feelings, but this 
particular dimension — the use of the impressionistic method — has not received sufficient critical 
‘treatment. ‘In adopting this method to delineate both Antonia and Lena, Cather demonstrated that ‘‘in 
writing novels as in poetry, the facts are nothing, the feeling is everything." In My Antonia, Cather 
created a novel with ‘ʻa seemingly artless surface but which actually is... the result of the most 
careful artistry.” G.A.C. 


John Cheever 


87-520. Ahrends, Günter. Adonis in Amerika: zur Funktion transformierter Mythen in den Kurzgeschichten 
von John Cheever [Adonis in America: On the Transformation of Myths in the Short-Stories of John 
Cheever], Anglia, 103, 3/4, 1985, 336-64. Cheever's short-stories employ Greek, Roman, and 
Biblical myth, sometimes directly, sometimes in an inverted form. (In German.) - T.W.R. 


ai Richard Cordon 


87-521. Cleary, Miċhael. Ever Is Heard a Discouraging Word: Richard Condon’s A TALENT FOR 
LOVING, SwAL, 7, 1, 1981, 22-33. Condon’s novel exemplifies the recent emergence of a literary 
sub-genre which parodies, satirizes, and debunks the stereotypes, settings, conventions, plots, and 
clichés of the too-familiar formula Western of fiction, film, and television. Most significantly, he 
introduces sex into a world that had been traditionally Victorian in its attitudes. E.E. W. 


Robert Coover 
See 87-538. 


e.e. cummings 


87-522. Cohen, Milton A. Cummings and Freud, AL, 55, 4, 1983, 591-610. Although Cummings 
misconstrued Freudian theory to sanction his rebellion against the sexual inhibitions of his upbringing, 
he carefully studied and attempted to apply it to his life and early work. His study influenced his 
technique of juxtaposing opposites to achieve three-dimensional form. Cummings’s juxtaposition 
originated in the conscious while Freud’s originated in the unconscious. The sexual polarity of the 
sonnets, especially, had Petrarchan, Modernist, and Freudian roots. Cummings ordered, and thereby 
controlled, attraction and repulsion. Freudian allusions fill and explain the 1927 play Him. Staging 
and imagery work together to create three-dimensional form. D.H.C. 


87-523. Salman, Daisy Sada Massad. Inovacáo na poesia americana [Innovation in American Po- 

etry]: e.e. cummings, RLet, 5, 21, 1981, 57-65. American writing gained world recognition after 

1900. Following Pound and Eliot, poets broke with tradition, e.e. cummings among them. Cummings's 

output, shows three phases, illustrated by the poems ‘‘I(a’’, ‘‘Portrait’’ and "Anyone lived in a pretty 
e 
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howtown’’. Syntactic, lexical and typographic dislocations relate integrally to meaning and demand 
reader involvement. Cummings seeks an intense, immediate experience of reality. He has influenced 
Brazilian concrete poetry and is a major innovator in 20th-century poetry in English. (In Portuguese.) 

PS. 


Paul de Man 


87-524. Moynihan, Robert. Interview with Paul de Man, YR, 73, 4, 1984, 576-602. [Introduced by 
J. Hillis Miller, this interview with Paul de Man was taped in 1980. Most of the distinctive and 
important features of de Man’s criticism are touched on.] E.L.S. 


James Dickey 


87-525. Baughman, Ronald. James Dickey’s War Poetry: A ‘‘Saved, Shaken Life’’, SCarR, 15, 2, 
1983, 38-48. Dickey’s war poems record a numbing survivor’s guilt converted to an animating guilt 
facilitationg spiritual renewal. The poetry illustrates transformative stages identified by psycho- 
historian Robert Jay Lifton: “‘confrontation,’’ recognizing one’s simultaneous joy and sorrow in. 
survival; ‘‘reordering,’’ imaginatively embracing both death and continuing existence; ‘‘renewal,”’ 
tthe sharing of life amidst and beyond death.’’ Dickey's war experience thus yields profound insight 
concerning life’s relation to death. L.M.D. 


87-526. Jolly, John. Drew Ballinger as ‘‘Sacrificial God’’ in James Dickey’s DELIVERANCE, 
SCarR, 17, 2, 1985, 102-7. Drew Ballinger resembles Orpheus, producing harmony musically and 
restoring Ed Gentry’s spiritual vitality by a renewed ‘‘intimacy with the natural process’ ultimately 
achieved through Drew’s sacrificial drowning. L.M.D. 


87-527. Loftis, John E. Technique as Metaphor in James Dickey’s DELIVERANCE, SCarR, 16, 1, 
1983, 66-76. Each character’s attitude toward technique limits or promotes moral growth. Bobby 
Trippe’s ineptitude contrasts with the other major characters’ expertise. Lewis Medlock views tech- 
nique as an end in itself, blinding himself to action's moral consequences. Drew Ballinger combines 
technique with inspiration to create beauty. Initially retreating from life, Ed Gentry learns to use and 
even transcend technique in engaging human experience. L.M.D. 


87-528. Rothfork, John. DELIVERANCE as a Western Movie, SwAL, 7, 1, 1981, 38-43. Although 
seemingly intended to be Southern fiction, Dickey's novel is really a Western and takes as its generic 
form the Western movie, with hybrid touches of pop-ecology and pop-mysticism. E.E.W. 


Theodore Dreiser 


87-529. Matheson, Terence J. The Two Faces of Sister Carrie: the Characterization of Dreiser's First 
Heroine, Ariel, 11, 4, 1980, 71-86. Readers find Carrie a sympathetic character as well as a cunning 
egoist as the novelist provides conflicting information about her character. G.R.T. 


James Ellison 


87-530. Ellison, James. New York, 1936, Esquire, 106, 1, 1986, 98-9,101-3. Coming to New York ` 
in 1936 for the first time, Ellison found the city (outside of Harlem) confusing. How a black was 
received, e.g., by white doormen or ticket sellers, tended to depend on how one presented one's self 
rather than on a fixed rule of exclusion. So Ellison developed a pose — that of the New Yorker. It 
usually worked. This was part of a process of self-transformation. J.S.P. 


Ralph Ellison 


87-531. Lakshminarayan, S. Revelation through Reversals — A Study of Ralph Ellison's Fiction, _ 
LitE, 6, 1-4, n.d., 109-113. The protagonist of Ellison's The Invisible Man (1952) comes to a 
conscious understanding that self-assertion is achieved not through imitation of others, but through 
individual creation. 
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Frederick Exley 


87-532. Sterling, Phillip. Frederick Exley's A FAN'S NOTES: Football as Metaphor, Crit, 22, 1, 
1980, 39-46. Footballers and their non-participant supporters are a metaphor for America's mythol- 
ogy of success. Exley follows Frank Gifford whose career alternately inspires and depresses the 
alcoholic, sexually incompetent fan. His notes combat despair by distancing Exley from, and com- 
menting upon America’s passive onlookers. The writer can romanticise himself as anti-hero. PS. 


Philip José Farmer 


87-533. Fredericks, Casey. Philip José Farmer and THE WHITE GODDESS, RQ, 7, 3, 1983, 
141-8. (rev.-art.: Philip José Farmer. Flesh. New York: Beacon Press, 1960.) The Triune goddess — 
virgin, matron, hag — of Robert Graves's The White Goddess is fundamental to the world portrayed 
in Farmer's Flesh. Each of the societies in Flesh is shown in terms of its attitudes to sex, contrasted 
with contemporary American attitudes, embodied in three returned spacemen. The work remains 
open-ended and androgynous, with no end to the battle of the sexes anticipated. E.E.R. 


William Faulkner 


87-534. Bassett, John Earl. Faulkner, Sartoris, Benbow: Shifting Conflict in FLAGS IN THE DUST, 
` SoSt, 20, 1, 1981, 39-54. The shifting emphasis in Flags reflects Faulkner's own ambivalence 
towards his Southern heritage. At this point, Faulkner could explore dilemmas of an individual but 
not of society as a whole. J.B.B. 


87-535. Brennan, Dan. À Visit with Faulkner, SatR, May-June, 1986, 72. In 1940 Faulkner, visited 
at his home by a twenty-year-old college student, proved a gracious host. That day he typed the MS 
of Go Down Moses, saying that he had gotten the subject, ‘‘a Negro funeral,” from seeing a coffin 
taken from a train. He considered Mann's Buddenbrooks the century's greatest novel. When his 
young visitor left that evening, Faulkner invited him back as a house guest overnight, but the visitor 
never saw Faulkner again. J.S.P. 


87-536. Dean, Michael P. Faulkner's Dilsey: A Saint for Our Century, SoSt, 22, 4, 1983, 351-8. 
Dilsey's admirable qualities include love, honor, pity, pride, compassion, sacrifice, endurance, 
courage, hape, and Christianity. These qualities help her to endure and prevail. J.B.B. 


87-537. Fletcher, Mary Dell. Edenic Images in THE SOUND AND THE FURY, SCB, 40, 4, 1980, 
142-4. The garden image in Milton and Faulkner reflects the Judeo-Christian idea of the garden 
filtered through Calvinistic Protestantism. In fact, Faulkner includes much the same garden imagery 
as Milton uses in his Paradise poems. The garden exemplifies a fall into knowledge. Benjy is Adam; 
the tree, the frog, the snake pattern the temptation; Caddy is Eve; birds of prey equal Satan; Caddy 
purposefully disobeys; Caddy's muddy drawers mirror Eve's sin. Faulkner uses these Biblical and 
Miltonic images as the details in his mythic fabric of the old South. L.M.M. 


87-538. Foust, R.E. Desperate Gambits: Game Theory and Modern American Literature, SCarR, 17, 
1, 1984, 96-108. Modern American writers often use games as existential metaphors and as communi- 
cation strategies. Faulkner's Was employs game imagery and puzzling style to heighten historical 
awareness. Albee's Virginia Woolf engages its audience in a game to separate truth from illusion. 
Robert Coover uses baseball as analogue of more serious games such as sex and politics. Contempo- 
rary game theory supplements ‘‘the major modern critical doctrine of the importance of linguistic 
structure, since the game occurs only in the play sphere of language.” L.M.D. 


87-539. Gentsch, Günter. Sicht und Gestaltung des Afroamerikaners im erzáhlerischen Werk Wil- 
liam Faulkners [The Appearance and Depiction of the Afro-American in William Faulkner's Narra- 
tive Work], ZAA, 31, 2/3, 1983, 114-33,228-36. As a bourgeois-humanist writer, Faulkner was 
strongly moved by the discrimination against Afro-Americans in his society. The only sympathetic 
character in The Sound and the Fury (1929) is the loyal but unrewarded black servant, Dilsey Gibson, 
while the tragic career of Joe Christmas in Light in August (1932) shows the even worse situation of 
anyone who was not unequivocally white or black. Finally, in Absalom, Absalom! (1936), there is 
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first the opposition between Sutpen and his rejected half-caste son, Charles Bon, and then the 
physical degeneration of Bon's own son and grandson, though this latter point suggests that Faulkner 
feared white dominance might one day simply be replaced by that of the Afro-Americans. (In 
German.) D.M.J. 


87-540. Pladott, Dinnah. William Faulkner: The Tragic Enigma, JNT, 15, 2, 1985, 97-119, The 
archetypal parent-child relationship gone wrong became a favourite pattem for Faulkner to work out 
the tragedy he depicts in his novels. The extreme mismatch by which a guilt-ridden parent sacrifices a 
child or a devotedly sympathetic adult sacrifices himself or herself for a child provides a modern 
version of a ritual found in both Greek mythology and the death of Christ. Transposed into emotional 
rather than physical terms, this pattern helps clarify the tragedy in The Sound and the Fury, Light in 
August, ‘and Absalom, Absalom!, which succeed, as Aristotle required, in dramatizing rather than 
merely displaying human suffering. Faulkner differs from the ancient prototypes, however, by 
attributing the negative and positive extremes to human rather than divine agengies. W.H.M. 


87-541. Unrue, Darlene Harbour. Saint Augustine and the Easter Sunday Sermon, WascanaR, 20, 2, 
1985, 3-16. Christian theology and the concept of time come together in the Easter Sunday sermon of 
Faulkner's The Sound and the Fury (1929). Embodying Augustine's understanding of God as the 
"eternal present,” it illuminates the novel's four sections. Benjy, lacking imagination, cannot bring 
the “‘future into the present,’’ Quentin is ‘fixed in the past," Mr. Compson sees time as the arena of 
human folly, and Jason ‘‘chases time’’ in his desire for the something ‘‘better."’ D.W.A. 


87-542. Urgo, Joseph R. Temple Drake’s Truthful Perjury: Rethinking Faulkner’s SANCTUARY, 
AL, 55, 3, 1983, 435-44. Temple’s testimony against Goodwin is not perjury; he initiated the series 
of events culminating in her rape. Because she is hunted by men, animal imagery is appropriate for 
her depiction. Even Horace Benbow is a potential rapist. Temple tells Popeye about the schoolboy to 
cover her attempted escape. D.H.C. 


Harvey Fergusson 


87-543. Gish, Robert. Cruelty and Civility in Harvey Fergusson's PROUD RIDER, SwAL, 10, 2, 
1985, 5-12. Proud Rider (Blue Book Magazine: Dec. 1935, Jan. 1936) provides insight into Fergusson's 
later fiction and his preoccupation with themes of cruelty and civility, ethnicity, and sexuality. The 
novel dramatizes the bandidos, explores sexual conflicts between generations, and shows the ambigu- 
ity of cruelty and civility when those involved are motivated by opposing definitions based on 


assumptions about honor, pride, and human nature. E.E.W. 
Charles Ferry 
87-544. Knight, K. Fawn. Interview with Charles Ferry, CLE, 16, 1, 1985, 15-20. [Interview and 
plot summaries of Raspberry One, O, Zebron Falls! and Up in Sister Bay.] S.A.H. 
F. Scott Fitzgerald 
See 87-358. 
Robert Frost 


87-545. Bartini, Arnold G. Whiteness in Robert Frost's Poetry, MR, 26, 2&3, 1985, 351-6. White- 
ness in Frost's poetry should not be taken in the Melvillean sense; in Frost it means different things. It 
is not simply a symbol of evil; like nature itself it is an inscrutable mystery, at best morally relative or 
at worst morally neutral. J.H.Ro. 


87-546. Blumenthal, Joseph. One Printer and Robert Frost, ABC, (n.s.)6, 2, 1985, 3-11. In the later 
1920's Random House published Collected Poems (1930), printed by Blumenthal, as well as works 
by other distinguished authors. Blumenthal followed with A Boy's Will (1935) and A Further Range 
(1936) by Frost and Franconia (1936) by his daughter, Marjorie, all beautifully printed. The printing 
occasioned letters and deep friendship between the two. A.D. 
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87-547. Cook, Marjorie E. The Serious Play of Interpretation, SCarR, 15, 2, 1983, 77-87. Rejecting 
the ‘‘bias for rational certainty," Frost nonetheless transcends total doubt. He insists that man, 
maintaining an ironic sense of limitations, act upon interpretations achieved through a balance of 
reason and imagination, avoiding the frustrated positivist’s ‘‘immobilizing skepticism.” His best 
poems, like Two Look at Two, illustrate a serious playfulness facilitating '*momentary stays against 
confusion.” L.M.D. 


87-548. Fleissner, Robert F. Markin’ the Frost Line: On Robert Frost and Edwin Markham, SCR, 16, 
2, 1984, 120-4. Frost’s The Objection to Being Stepped On playfully undermines the more radical 
implications of Markham’s The Man with the Hoe. L.M.D. 


87-549. Francis, Lesley Lee. Robert Frost and Susan Hayes Ward, MR, 26, 2&3, 1985, 341-50. The 
friendship began with Ward’s acceptance of Frost’s poem My Butterfly and became a family friend- 
ship that lasted almost 40 years. Elinor Frost shared with Ward the difficulties of her family life, and 
Ward always responded with sympathy and concern. Her understanding and reassurance brought out 
some of Frost’s best qualities as a poet and as a person. J.H.Ro. 


87-550. Holland, Norman N. The Brain of Robert Frost, NLH, 15, 2, 1984, 365-85. Creation and 
interpretation are related projects which reveal a characteristic identity theme. Frost tended to see 
small things confronting larger ones. He used small knowns (like folksy aspects of farming) to 
manage great unknowns (the universe). What he liked about Robinson Crusoe is how the unlimited 
allowed a snug limitation. He praised Thoreau for finding himself sufficient in the wilderness. A 
self-adjusting feedback loop, consisting of agency, representation and consequence enables him to 
use his personal and cultural resources to create and to interpret. This notion is consistent with 
psychoanalytic and artificial intelligence theories, and modern brain physiology. The identity theme 
is the top level of a hierarchy of feedbacks operating within the codes of an interpretive community. 

R.R. 


87-581. Marks, Herbert. The Counter-Intelligence of Robert Frost, YR, 71, 4, 1982, 554-78. Basic 
themes in Frost’s work are the paradoxical alliance of truth and concealment, and the mutual 
dependence of freedom and restraint. The kinship between the women in Frost's narrative poems and 
the figure of Eve is apparent. Frost's allusions are subtle, and his poetry simultaneously publishes and 
disguises its meaning. E.L.S. 


87-552. Monteiro, George. ‘‘I Always Keep Seeing a Light as I Talk with Him’’: Limning the Robert 
Frost/Ridgely Torrence Relationship, SCarR, 15, 1, 1982, 32-43. Although Frost never praised 
Torrence's verse, he evidently *'found some of his poetry challenging enough to confront its concerns 
in his own poetry.” In particular, The Lesser Children served Frost as a ''limited preserve for themes, 
felicitous phrases, and images.” L.M.D. 


87-553. Sell, Roger D. Robert Frost — Two Unpublished Plays: IN AN ART FACTORY; THE 
GUARDIAN, MR, 26, 2&3, 1985, 265-340. [The introduction by Sell (pp. 265-92) includes the 
circumstances of the two plays, a description of the MSS, the editorial policy used in printing the 
plays, and a commentary on them. The text of the plays follows the introduction.] J.H.Ro. 


William Gaddis 


87-554. Moore, Steven. Chronological Difficulties in the Novels of William Gaddis, Crit, 22, 1, 
1980, 79-91. Contradictory time-references in The Recognitions and JR are checked to establish a 
general chronology. Either Gaddis deliberately inserted discrepancies to tease the reader or felt they 
were insignificant within the total fiction. PS. 


John Gardner 


87-555. Henderson, Jeff. The avenues of Mundane Salvation in the Fiction of John Gardner, AL, 55, 
4 1983, 611-33. Examination of Gardner's fiction from The Resurrection (1966) to Mickelsson's 
Ghosts (1982) reveals his message of the possibility of ‘‘mundane salvation’’ through the channels of 
time and change. The influence of Coleridge's The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, especially the 
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mariner's blessing, is evident throughout. Jason and Medeia has ‘‘psychic mobility in time” as its 
underlying structure. The ideas that crucial moments affect the course of history and that evolution 
applies to human affairs are central to Freddy's Book. In Mickelsson’s Ghosts, the protagonist 
develops intuitive vision, sees ghosts, and realizes the potential of concurrent time. D.H.C. 


Ellen Glasgow 


87-556. Chapman, Mary Lewis. LiSk, 23, 9, 1983, 1-3. The fact that Glasgow could not hear and 
lived in a world of her own, as well as a world overshadowed by defeat in the Civil War, caused her 


interest in her own work. * J.B.B. 
, Gail Godwin 
87-557. Renwick, Joyce. Gail Godwin: An Interview, FInt, 14, 1982, 151-68. [Interview concerning 
A Mother and Two Daughters. ] J.B.B. 
Karen Harper 


87-558. Barry, Anne. Romancing History: Karen Harper's Heroines Are Real-Life Royal Mistresses, 
OQ, 29, 2, 1986, 50-3. Harper's five long novels draw on her knowledge of English history and 
literature and have enabled her to give up teaching for a full-time career in writing. The sexual 
activity of her heroines is greater than that which would have been permitted fifty years ago as, for 
example, in the historical fiction of Samuel Shellabarger. She hopes, however, to move toward ` 
novels of a different sort and is, in fact, now researching a book set during World War H. — L.S.P. 


Donald Harrington 


87-559. Vonalt, Larry. Doubling and Duplicity in Donald Harrington's THE CHERRY PIT, Crit, 22, 
1, 1980, 47-54. Self-knowledge and self-expression imply doubling, duplicity. Harrington explores 
this idea in four novels, The Cherry Pit (1965), Lightning Bug (1970), Some other Place, the Right 
Place (1972) and The Architecture of the Arkansas Ozarks (1975). The first treats the theme most 
clearly. A first-person contemplation of former self portrays divisions between self and society and 
within 60s America. The divided self fears being lost in love that promises wholeness; images of 
death and procreation reflect this conflict. Written self-revelation offers rebirth, as does intimate 
friendship. PS. 


John Hawkes 


87-560. Gorak, Jan. "Something Like a War Memorial’’: John Hawkes's Travesty, ESA, 29, 1, 
1986, 53-72. Travesty exposes the disastrous social and moral consequences of post-war clichés and 
mythologies as Hawkes uses the idea of travesty to rip off popular disguises and show the effect of 
slogans on people's lives. Analysis of the novel's text reveals markers that indicate how it can be 
read. E.E.W. 


See also 37-662. 
Ernest Hemingway 


87-561. Beegel, Susan. The Death of El Espartero: An Historic Matador Links THE UNDEFEATED 
aud DEATH IN THE AFTERNOON, HemR, 5, 2, 1986, 12-23. Similarities (e.g., blind pride, 
quality of heart, and inability to dominate the bulls) between Manuel Garcia (El Espartero) and 
Manuel Garcia of The Undefeated show that the historic matador, in addition to Manuel Garcia 
(Maera), may be a model for the fictional. Hemingway had motive, means, and opportunity for 
researching and/or writing Death in the Afternoon in conjunction with The Undefeated. D.H.C. 


87-562. Eby, Cecil D. Bothering to Explain Hemingway’s ‘‘How Do You Like It Now, Gentleman?'', 

HemR, 5, 2, 1986, 47-8. In her New Yorker profile of Hemingway (May 13, 1950), Lillian Ross 

reported that he used, but did not explain, a quotation (used for her title) four times. This is the same 

phrase used by Hemingway to ‘‘establish his authority” when a shell hit the Florida Hotel after he 

had explained the impossibility of a shell reaching Florida, as reported by Claud Cockburn in In Time 
LÀ 
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of Trouble. In the profile, the phrase is associated with aging creativity and Hemingway's hopes for 
Across the River and Into the Trees. l D.H.C. 


87-563. Harrell, David. A Final Note on Duff Twysden, HemR, 5, 2, 1986, 45-6. Examination of 
records at the Bureau of Vital Statistics in Santa Fe confirms that Duff Twysden, the model for Lady 
Brett Ashley, was cremated with no funeral service (as Bertram D. Sarason reported in Hemingway 
and the Sun Set), not buried after being dropped by pallbearers (as Hemingway reported). However, 
there was a charge for a casket. Confusion over her name persists. D.H.C. 


87-564. Hily-Mane, Genevieve. Point of View in Hemingway's Novels and Short Stories: A Study of 
the Manuscripts, HemR, 5, 2, 1986, 37-44. Examination of Hemingway's MSS shows that his 
continual experimentation with point of view resulted in two effects: ‘‘placing the narrator in a 
shadowy area" or ''casting him into sharp relief." With soft focus, the simultaneous actor and 
narrator puzzles the reader. The third-person narrator retains ambiguity, yet allows ‘‘incursions into 
the character's consciousness." Hemingway was also sensitive to the ‘‘ambiguous value of you.” He 
often altered the MSS to make the narrator less conspicuous and more neutral as a character. To 
attract the reader's attention, the narrator comments about other characters’ actions and breaks 
chronological order. D.H.C. 


87-565. Holcombe, Wayne C. Philip Young or Youngerdunger?, HemR, 5, 2, 1986, 24-33. By 
applying psychoanalytic criticism, Young (called ‘‘Youngerdunger’’ by Hemingway, according to 
A.E. Hotchner) emphasizes the author's subconsciously intended meaning and elevates the critic 
over the author. Often, the consciously and subconsciously intended meanings are incompatible. The 
canal, low stable, and yellow house in A Way You'll Never Be are symbols of death from Nick 
Adams's shell-shocked mind, not Hemingway's. Cantwell's defecation in Across the River and Into 
the Trees expresses his contempt, not reverence and disgust, for his wounding. D.H.C. 


87-566. Idol, John L., Jr. Ernest Hemingway and Thomas Wolfe, SCarR, 15, 1, 1982, 24-31. 
Hemingway deemed Wolfe an undisciplined writer and resented his monopolizing editor Max Perkins's 
time and companionship. Wolfe eventually rejected Hemingway's ''assertively competitive image,” 
assuming a ''bardic concern for the welfare of the people.” L.M.D. 


87-567. Kobler, J.F. British Reviews, HemR, 5, 2, 1986, 61-2. [This annotated bibliography in- 
cludes selected reviews of Hemingway's works in British publications from the reviews of In Our 
Time and Fiesta (The Sun Also Rises) in 1927 to those of The Old Man and the Sea in 1952.]D.H.C. 


87-568. Kumar, Sukrita Paul. Women as Hero in Hemingway's THE SUN ALSO RISES, LitE, 6, 
1-4, n.d., 102-8. The de-sexing of Jake Barnes and the masculinity of Brett Ashley reveal Hemingway's 
merging of sexual distinctions, and thus the creation of an **androgynous"' relationship that reflects 
the new roles and values of individuals within post W.W.I society. i C.W.M. 


87-569. Nakjavani, Erik. The Aesthetics of the Visible and Invisible: Hemingway and Cézanne, 
HemR, 5, 2, 1986, 2-11. Hemingway admired Cézanne’s painting and borrowed the art of seeing 
‘‘simple things" with the ‘‘awe’’ of discovery. The setting of the heading of Chapter II, In Our Time, 
exemplifies the process of intensifying the visible through the ‘‘evocation of the invisible." Such 
simplicity and economy of style is also evident in Hemingway's ''iceberg" theory. Both artists 
sought new structures for their assimilated cultures and, throughout their careers, reached from the 
level of ‘primordial perception,” through organization, to ‘‘artistic imagination.”’ D.H.C. 


87-570. Reynolds, Michael S. Hemingway’s Stein: Another Misplaced Review, AL, 55, 3, 1983, 
431-4. Hemingway's review (Chicago Tribune, European Ed., March 5, 1923) of Gertrude Stein's 
Geography and Plays says little about the book, but denounces Sinclair Lewis, D.H. Lawrence, H.G. 
Wells, and The Dial. [The review is included.] D.H.C. 


87-571. White, William. Hemingway: A Current Bibliography, HemR, 5, 2, 1986, 57-61. [This 
regular feature of The Hemingway Review includes material published in 1977 to 1985 (mostly 
1985). Of special note is Peter Griffin's Along With You: Hemingway, The Early Years (New York 
and Oxford: Oxford UP, 1985).] D.H.C. 
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C. Hugh Holman 


87-572. Skinner, James L. Hugh Holman: From Goldville to Clinton, SCarR, 16, 2, 1984, 35-49. As 
student and professor at Presbyterian College in Clinton, SC, Holman developed various proficiencies 
(including chemistry, English, and radio), became an experienced educator and administrator, and 
wrote perceptively realistic detective novels. More than anything else, a realism stemming from his 


varied concerns and his rural Southern background characterized his early career. L.M.D. 
Richard Hooker 
See 87-65. 
John Irving 
87-573. Renwick, Joyce. John Irving: An Interview, FInt, 14, 1982, 5-18. [Interview with Irving 
concerning his writing. ] J.B.B. 


87-574. Hill, Jane Bowers. John Irving’s Aesthetics of Accessibility: Setting Free the Novel, SCatR, 
16, 1, 1983, 38-44. Combatting the modern novel's esoteric tendencies, Irving combines a soap 
opera worldview and a popular (19th-century) style with the ‘‘classic’’ modern elements: ‘‘temporal, 
aesthetic, metaphysical, and rhetorical discontinuities.” He thus achieves a vital yet accessible 
literary form. L.M.D. 


Randall Jarrell 


87-575. Bottoms, David. The Messy Humanity of Randall Jarrell, SCarR, 17, 1, 1984, 82-95. 
Though moving, Jarrell's war poems tend to tell rather than show. His better poetry, employing a 
conversational idiom and verging upon sentimentality, reveals a ‘‘fierce humanity." Most effective 
when exploring childhood terrors, Jarrell ‘‘weaves together the elements of dreamwork and fairy 
tales’’ to confront the hopelessness of the human condition with the possibility of metamorphosis or 
change. L.M.D. 


87-576. Ferguson, Suzanne. Narrative and Narrators in the Poetry of Randall Jarrell, SCarR, 17, 1, 
1984, 72-82. Though Jarrell’s narrative poems employ fictional techniques, they display a traditional 
poetic emphasis, “the working through of conceptual or emotional conflicts by formalizing them in 
the language and structure of the poem.” Using narrators (personae) to express the fragmented self 
seeking wholeness, Jarrell reveals that ‘‘the only . . . successful change we can make in our lives is 
precisely that transformation that makes the truth of our wishes into art.” l L.M.D. 


87-577. Lensing, George S. The Modernism of Randall Jarrell, SCarR, 17, 1, 1984, 52-60. Despite 
Jarrell’s artistic independence and contempt for modernism, his poetry, richly allusive and reflecting 
traits of Eliot, Williams, and other forerunners, ‘‘discloses not his resistance to, but an absorption 
and adaptation of, modernism.”’ L.M.D. 


87-578. Moran, Ronald. Randall Jarrell as Critic of Criticism, SCarR, 17, 1, 1984, 60-5. Toward the 
New Criticism Jarrell displayed ambivalence, praising its thoroughness, clarity, and incisiveness yet 
fearing the critic's popularity as a threat to the artist's centrality. L.M.D. 


87-579. Quinn, Sister Bernetta, O.S.E. Randall Jarrell and Angels: The Search for Immortality, 
SCarR, 17, 1, 1984, 65-71. Though Jarrell recognizes the ultimate ‘‘defeat of mortal flesh,’’ his 
constant poetic references to angels’ purity and incorruptibility signify nonacceptance of death's 
finality, belief in an ‘‘invisible reality . . . brightened by the Star of Hope." .L.M.D. 


Andrew Jolly 


87-580. Lich, Glen E. Third World Connection: The Southwest as Andrew Jolly's America That 
Might Have Been, SwAL, 10, 2, 1985, 13-24. Jolly's bicentennial novel A Time of Soldiers (New 
York: Dutton, 1976) is filled with a sense of waste and loss as it follows three soldiers’ marriages. It 
examines a segment of American culture, particularly the Southwest, the closest thing to the Third 
World that America has. E.E.W. 
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Preston Jones 


87-581. Skrabanek, D.W. The Effect of Time on Character in A TEXAS TRILOGY, SwAL, 7, 1, 
1981, 1-8. The plays of Jones’ trilogy focus on time’s impersonal encroachment and man’s inability 
to combat its debilitating changes, with death the inevitable change. E.E.W. 


Elmer Kelton 


87-582. Frye, Bob J. Car-Roping, Tall Tale-Telling, and Finding Direction Out by Indirection: 
Humor in Elmer Kelton’s THE GOOD OLD BOYS, SwAL, 9, 2, 1984, 16-29. In The Good Old 
Boys Kelton fulfills serious artistic ends by combining comedy and pathos, tall tales, good-natured 
banter, wry understatement, artful circumlocution, and the obliqueness of indirection, all of which 
enable him to develop character and theme with skill. E.E.W. 


87-583. Hammes, Ken. The Classical Side of Elmer Kelton, SwAL, 9, 2, 1984, 41-52. Kelton's 
style, plausible plots, consistent characters, dramatic scenes and dialogue, sense of selection, and 
approach to fiction place him in the tradition of Aristotle and Horace. E.E.W. 


87-584. Clayton, Lawrence. Kelton's Early Novels of the Cattle Kingdom, SwAL, 9, 2, 1984, 5-15. 
Six novels chronicle the Texas cattle kingdom from the days of the free-roaming bison and the Plains 
Indians to the advent of the ranchers and the barbed wire that changed the West forever. — E.E.W. 


87-585. Grover, Dorys Crow. LA FICCION DE CHACHO FERNANDEZ (The Story of Chacho 
Fernandez), SwAL, 9, 2, 1984, 30-40. Set in Texas and Mexico, Manhunters tells the poignant story 
of the capture, trial, and release of Chacho Fernandez, a character based historically on the life of the 
legendary Gregorio Cortez. Central to Kelton's carefully researched novel is the thesis that racism 
hurts everyone. : E.E.W. 


Ken Kesey 


87-586. Larson, Janet. Stories Sacred and Profane: Narrative in ONE FLEW OVER THE CUCKOO'S 
NEST, R&L, 16, 2, 1984, 25-42. Kesey uses myth and parable in portraying McMurphy as a 
Christ-figure who saves others by sacrificing himself. McMurphy transforms the other mental patients 
by reversing their self-deceptions and showing them that winning is possible. Kesey uses opposing 
images of lifting and shattering. M.E.B. 


John Knowles ! 


87-587. Knowles, John. My Separate Peace, Esquire, 103, 3, 1985, 106-9. Turned down at first by 
numerous American publishers, A Separate Peace, now 25 years old, appeared in America only after 
British reviewers praised it; it has since sold some nine million copies. The book was written ‘‘to 
dramatize and work through” some questions that troubled the author at 16 in 1943. Some of the 
book's characters have a real-life basis. Response to it has been gratifying, in that ''it has reached out 
to the readers who need it." - J.S.P. 


Joseph Wood Krutch 


87-588. Kilgo, James. Krutch's Sonoran Pastoral: The Aesthetic Integrity of THE DESERT YEAR, 
SwAL, 7, 1, 1981, 9-21. In The Desert Year Krutch juxtaposes desert life and city life, contrasts the 
two, criticizes the established social order, and, seeking in nature a spiritual sufficiency, finds some 
answers to the question of his relation to the cosmos. Like the desert, his tone is dry and understated, 
his outlook on society prickly, but he renders nature with integrity and shows that beauty yields moral 
knowledge. E.E.W. 


Louis L'Amour 


87-589. Gale, Robert L. Sack Time: Problems of Chronology in Louis L'Amour's Sackett novels, 
SwAL, 10, 2, 1985, 25-34. The pace of his creative output has led unavoidably to inconsistencies of 
time, character, and details in L' Amour’s ongoing series of novels about the Sackett family and the 
American frontier. E.E.W. 
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Ursula K. LeGuin 


87-590. Greven-Borde, Helene. Science-fiction et discours didactique: la problématique du voyage 
dans 3 oeuvres d'Ursula K. LeGuin [Science Fiction and Didactic Discourse: The Problematic Aspect 
of the Trip in Three Works by Ursula K. LeGuin], Caliban, 22, 1985, 29-41. In The Left Hand of 
Darkness (1969), The Dispossessed (1974), and Threshold (1980), LeGuin has avoided transforming 
the science fiction writer's metaphorical trip to another world into a social, political, or economic 
document which favors one ideology over another. The trip allows the author to transcend the limited 
thematic context of didactic statements on politics while unifying and enriching the text. It provides 
the means to expand the scope of the metaphor, to reinforce the originality of the imaginary universe, 
and to explore the diversity of the human experience. (In French.) . WJD.B. 


87-591. Jenkins, Sue. Growing up in Earthsea, CLE, 16, 1, 1985, 21-31. LeGuin's ideology is a 
combination of the Jungian concept of universal archetypes and the Taoist idea of balance or 
equilibrium. The Earthsea Trilogy embodies her awareness of the processes of human maturation: 
the individual must mature while maintaining the Equilibrium of Creation. Within the individual 
there must also be an Equilibrium; the shadow must be in balance with the light. Ged stands for the 
positive principle of growth and the acceptance of responsibility. S.A.H. 


Philip Levine 


87-592. Remnick, David. Interview with Philip Levine, MQR, 19, 3, 1980, 283-98. [Levine speaks 
of his youth, his work at Chevrolet Gear and Axle in Detroit, his poetry, and his opinions of other 
writers and their work.] (Illus.) I.R.K. 


Sinclair Lewis 
87-593. Fleming, Robert E. Sinclair Lewis ys. Zane Grey: MANTRAP as satirical Western, Midamerica, 


9, 1982, 124-38. Because of Lewis's previous successes, Mantrap presents itself as a parody of the 
American Western rather than as a failure on Lewis's part. J.B.B. 


87-594. Burton, William. Sinclair Lewis, ABC, (n.s.)6, 2, 1985, 30. On the centenary of his birth, 
the Grolier Club mounted an exhibition in his honor. This display, replete with MSS as well as printed 
works, attests to the author's range of interests. A.I.D. 


Vachel Lindsay 


87-595. Wesling, Donald. What the Canon Excludes: Vachel Lindsay and American Bardic, MQR, 
21, 3, 1982, 479-85. A weak poet, Lindsay serves as a example of how the literary canon coalesces 
and of how it then works to exclude unapproved writers. His particular failing lies in the inability to 
validate his selected tradition, the American Bardic. . JRK. 


Arnold Lobel 


87-596. Rollin, Lucy. The Astonished Witness Disclosed: An Interview with Arnold Lobel, CLE, 
15, 4, 1984, 191-7. [Lobel talks about Frog and Toad, children, the children's book market, and the 


creative process.] S.A.H. 
Jack London 
87-597. Smith, Joyce. LiSk, 24, 6, 1984, 1-3. Star Rover is an early example of science fiction. 
J.B.B. 
H.P. Lovecraft 


87-598. Cannon, Peter. The Return of Sherlock Holmes and H.P. Lovecraft, BakSJ, 34, 4, 1984, 
217-20. In his letters, Lovecraft remarked upon his youthful infatuation with the Holmes tales. In his 
works, there are parallels in expression and to some extent, in character-portrayal, though not in 
genre. T. W.R. 
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Robert Lowell 


87-599. Nelles, William. Saving the State in Lowell’s FOR THE UNION DEAD, AL, 55, 4, 1983, 
639-42. Lowell’s use of the Latin servare, meaning ‘‘to save,’’ not *'to serve,” in the epigraph of his 
poem emphasizes the futility of the black soldiers’ effort to save their country. Rascism survives. 
Their sacrifice connects with nuclear holocaust and suggests the potential for destruction in military 
service. D.H.C. 


Bernard Malamud 


87-600. Rajagopalachary, M. Grace under Pressure: THE FIXER, LitE, 6, 1-4, n.d., 120-7. The 
Fixeris, in part, a metaphor for the Holocaust. It teaches the lessons of suffering pointed to by Daniel 
Day Williams in The Future of Empirical Theology (1970): suffering is a source of identification, 
communication, and healing. C.W.M. 


William Maxwell 


87-601. Maxfield, James E. Memory and Imagination in William Maxwell's SO LONG, SEE YOU 
TOMORROW, Crit, 24, 1, 1982, 21-37. The novel mixes first-person fictionalised autobiography, 
and an omniscient third-person account of murder based on historical fact. Novelistic ambiguity 
conforms to the image of unstable, developing man. Maxwell continues to write out his mother's 
death, not as therapeutic catharsis, but as ongoing self-analysis. The isolate narrator feels guilt, 
resentment, self-pity. His friendship with Cletus Smith, son of the murdered farmer, shows that 
victimhood is not unique, that he causes suffering too. The image of an unfinished house indicates 
memory’s unstable process; lessons are learned repeatedly in self-formation and each novel’s '*momentary 
stay against confusion.” P.S. 


Joseph McElroy 


87-602. Brooke-Rose, Christine. Palimpsestes en paragrammes: une phrase narrative bien cachée 
[Palimpsestes in Paragrams: A Well-Hidden Narrative Sentence], Caliban, 22, 1985, 87-99. Joseph 
McElroy in Plus has poetically given meaning to the sentence Chomsky believed grammatical but 
meaningless: **Colorless green ideas sleep furiously.’’ The numerous references to green and to other 
colors produce the effect of discoloration or ‘colorless’. No one in Plus can see; McElroy thus makes 
calor only an idea. Imp Plus cannot totally comprehend sleep just as ideas cannot sleep. In his 
‘farious’ attempt, Imp cannot sleep. True sleep, death, comes to him as he returns to earth from orbit. 
(In French.) W.D.B. 


H.L. Mencken 


87-603. Byron, Gilbert. H.L. Mencken Versus the Eastern Shore, Menckeniana, 86, 1983, 13-16. In 
his early years Mencken praised the food and quaint villages of Maryland's Eastern Shore. After a 
1931 lynching in Salisbury, Mencken wrote that everyone in the area was guilty of protecting the 
culprits and denying justice. The resulting hostility toward Mencken lasted for many years after his 
death. M.E.B. 


87-604. Cheslock, Louis, and Carol Fitzpatrick. Mencken, Music, and the Saturday Night Club, 
Menckeniana, 83, 1982, 13-16. Mencken was an active member of the Saturday Night Club for its 
entire existence. The members performed music, ate, drank and conversed in privacy. (See A.E.S. 
item nos. 87-605, 612.) M.E.B. 


87-605. Fitzpatrick, Carol. Mencken, Music, and the Saturday Night Club, Part II, Menckeniana, 
84, 1982, 13-16. Mencken, a leader and active participant in the Saturday Night Club, enjoyed 
classical and light music but found jazz distasteful. (See A.E.S. items nos. 87-604, 612.) M.E.B. 


87-606. Gershenowitz, Harry. Mencken and Weismann, Menckeniana, 82, 1982, 3-6. Mencken 

advocated social Darwinism and used Weismann's theories as the basis of his non-support of charities. 

The published correspondence between La Monte and Mecken reveals their opposing views of the 

social implications of the biological theories. M.E.B. 
v 
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87-607. Hanes, Frank Borden. Missives from Henry: The Mencken-Hanes Correspondence, Menckeniana, 
81, 1982, 3-4. Elizabeth Peck Hanes maintained friendship and correspondence. with Mencken for 25 
years. M.E.B. 


87-608. Haugen, Einer. The Three Faces of Mencken, Menckeniana, 86, 1983, 1-6. As a linguist, 
Mencken argued for an American English and established the study of non-English-based dialects as 
a scholarly field. As a political writer, his main influence was as an iconoclast. As a conversationalist, 
Mencken was charming and witty. M.E.B. 


87-609. Kempton, Murray. A Very Great Whale Indeed, Menckeniana, 83, 1982, 1-7. [Text of the 
September 11, 1982, Mencken Memorial Lecture.] Mencken had such broad interests and such 
numerous inconsistencies that he does not fit in any pigeonhole. Unfortunately, Mencken turned fróm 
writing literary criticism, his best work, to concentrate on political commentary. M.E.B. 


87-610. Nardini, Robert F. Mencken and the ‘‘Cult of Smartness’’, Menckeniana, 84, 1982, 1-12. 
X Valentino, despondent about newspaper criticism and fading popularity, sought Mencken's advice, . 
but Mencken could not help him. Mencken stayed in the limelight by deliberately annoying estab- . 
lished leaders with attacks on sacred cows, but he knew the fickleness of followers and was deserted 
himself during the Depression. . M.EB. 


87-611. Poitras, Jean-Maurice. Mencken's First Speech, Menckeniana, 82, 1982, 6-11. Mencken's 
genius was evident in his youth. His valedictory speech, given at age 15, reveals his interest in 
science and his lifelong belief that deserving people often go unrewarded. _.. M.EB. 


87-612. Reid, Robert C. The Great Schellhase Brawl, Menckeniana, 86, 1983, 6-13. When a pacifist 
group invaded the private Saturday Night Club in 1933, Mencken and others chased them out and 
then pressed charges. Mencken only regretted that the rowdy pacifists got some free newspaper 
coverage. (See A.E.S. items nos. 87-604, 605.) M.E.B. 


87-613. Reynolds, Robert D:, Jr. H.L. Mencken: Medical Champion and Human Body Pessimist, 
Menckeniana, 85, 1983, 8-15. Mencken had continuous physical complaints, serious, trivial, and 
imaginary, and he tried cures ranging from surgery to experimental patent medicines. Mencken 
denounced medical quackery but respected the medical establishment. E M.E.B. 


87-614. Schoumaker, J.A. Raoul. Mencken's Views on Diplomats, Menckeniana, 81, 1982, 11-15. 
Mencken expressed no opinion of diplomats, but if he had, the opinion would have been favorable. 
'M.E.B. 


87-615. Schwartz, Gerald. H.L: Mencken: Closet Sports Fan? Closet Athlete?, Menckeniana, 82, 
1982, 1-2. Mencken professed disdain for sports and sports fans but wrote well about boxing and kept 
himself physically fit. M.E.B. 


87-616. Welshko, Thomas G. The FREE LANCE HI (1912), Menckeniana, 83, 1982, 9-12. Men- 
cken predicted Wilson's election and wrote about the high cost of government, as well as censorship, 
lawyers, Wells and Dreiser, and romance. Mencken was a critic but not a reformer. M.E.B. 


87-617. West, Walter C. The H.L. Mencken Papers in the Southern Historical Collection, Menckeniana, 
81, 1982, 1-3. The Mencken letters to the Haneses reveal his enthusiasm for liquor, his distaste for 
the common people and their religion, his enjoyment of national political conventions, and his high 
spirits. l M.E.B. 


Arthur Miller 


87-618. Centola, Steven R. What Price Freedom? The Fall Revisited: Arthur Miller’s THE CREA- 
TION OF THE WORLD AND OTHER BUSINESS, SIH, 12, 1, 1985, 3-10. Miller has always been 
interested in the theme of the fall, and he put it to good use in The Creation of the World and Other 
Business. In this undervalued play, he successfully ventured into the realm of comedy with his satiric 
portrait of the postlapsarian lives of Adam and Eve, and Cain and Abel. Despite its minor status 
critically and artistically, the play deserves attention not only because it represents Miller’s first 
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experiment with comedy, but also because it contributes to our understanding of his vision of the 


human condition. G.A.C. 
| Henry Miller 
87-619. Kraft, Barbara. A Conversation with Henry Miller, MQR, 20, 2, 1981, 45-58. (Miller 
details his views on his life and on literature shortly before his death in 1980.] (Illus.) J.R.K. 
Walter M. Miller Jr. 


87-620. Peek, George S. The Past as Symbol: Medieval Stereotypes in Walter Miller's A CANTI- 
CLE FOR LEIBOWTIZ, UPortR, 34, 1, 1982, 15-20. In this novel, Miller allows us not only to 
consider our present world in its futurist, science-fiction implications, but also to assess the values of 
the past as they relate to the present and the future. The central irony of the novel is that man will 
repeat the errors of the past. The use of medieval stereotypes relates to this ironic implication, and 
moder religious and intellectual experience palls by comparison with them. P.H. 


Margaret Mitchell 


87-621. White, Ray. VOM WINDE VERHEHT: GONE WITH THE WIND in Nazi Germany, SoSt, 
22, 4, 1983, 401-6. [An overview of reviews of Gone with the Wind appearing in Germany in 1937.] 
J.B.B. 


Marianne Moore 
See 87-512. 
Wright Morris 


87-622. Waldeland, Lynne. PLAINS SONG: Women's Voices in the Fiction of Wright Morris, Crit, 
24, 1, 1982, 7-20. Some of Morris's novels reproduce American male mythology. Women appear as 
catalysts or obstacles to male development. Man and Boy (1951) and Deep Sleep (1953) are examples. 
Unlikeable women, however, show admirable qualities. Wives dominate when men shirk marital 
responsibility. Morris shows women as hardy pioneers and equal marriage partners. Only Plains Song 
(1980) fully reveals his complex view of women. It musically interweaves four generations of 
women's voices. Men are marginal presences, women active, with both faults and virtues. Morris 
shows the dignity and sacrifice of women’s role in America's epic migration to, then away from, the 
Midwest plains. P.S. 


Vladimir Nabokov 


87-623. Vesterman, William. Nabokov’s Second Fiancée Identified, AN&Q, 24, 1&2, 1985/86, 
20-22. Previous to marriage, Nabokov had a fiancée, then known as Svetlana Siewert. She has since 
married. Out of respect for the family and their privacy few comments may be made about this phase 
of Nabokov’s past. A.LD. 


Anais Nin 
$7-624, Kraft, Barbara. LUX AETERNA ANAIS: A Memoir: Installment Two, Seahorse, 2, 3, 


1983, 1-7. [A salute to Nin and reminiscence of meetings between Nin and Kraft. First installment 
Seahorse v. 2 no. 2 1983.] J.B.B. 


87-625. Miller, Dennis R. DELTA OF VENUS: Sex from Female Perspectives, Seahorse, 1, 4, 
1982, 6-11. The sexual experience from a woman's point of view, according to Nin, (1) does not 
resort to ‘‘monosyllabic props,’ (2) does not contain Puritanism in the stories, (3) portrays sex as 
“tbad only when it becomes an obsession and unbalances a person,” (4) inspects sex from that 
viewpoint. J.B.B. 


Tim O’Brien 


See 87-516. 
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Fiannery O’Connor 


87-626. Asals, Frederick. Differentiation, Violence, and the Displaced Person, FOBu, 13, 1984, 
1-14. René Girard’s Violence and the Sacred points to the violence which occurs when traditional 
distinctions collapse. O’Connor’s fiction demonstrates the crisis resulting from loss of faith in 
Christ’s sacrifice. The Displaced Person, along with other stories, reveals the violence ensuing from 
- the breakdown of differentiations in post-WW II society — in the world, in the South and on Mrs. 
MciIntyre's farm. ' J.H.Ro. 


87-627. Bower, Rose, O.P. Baptism by Immersion, FOBu, 14, 1985, 94-8. The rite of baptism is 
inverted step-by-step in Good Gountry People. From the time Hulga changes her name to her moment 
of grace in realizing she isn't so smart, her progress parallels in reverse the baptismal liturgy. J.H.Ro. 


87-628. Brewer, Nadine. Christ, Satan, and Southern Protestantism in O'Connor's Fiction, FOBu, 
14, 1985, 103-10. O'Connor has written of the South so accurately that one must know the Southern 
mind to understand her. Her depiction of the either-ar struggle between Christ and the devil perfectly 
exemplifies the Southern Protestant view. The exaggerated awareness of original sin requires that the 
power of grace at least equal the magnitude of sin. This exaggeration makes it difficult to understand 
O'Connor, but the misunderstanding is a problem of the reader, not the writer. J.H.Ro. 


87-629. Buzan, Mary. The Difficult Heroism of Francis Marion Tarwater, FOBu, 14, 1985, 33-43. 
At the beginning and through most of The Violent Bear It Away, Tarwater's behavior tends to justify 
his characterization as an ignorant backwoods freak. But even his worst qualities serve the author's 
purpose and seem to have praiseworthy aspects. Tarwater's disturbing experiences teach him self- 
respect and lead to his accepting the prophet's mantle at the end. J.H.Ro. 


87-630. Byars, John A. W.B. Yeats and WISE BLOOD, FOBu, 14, 1985, 88-93. Yeats's sketch The 
last Gleeman contains a scene strikingly similar to the scene in Wise Blood when Motes is confronted 
by a rival preacher who resembles himself. The sketch could have been available to O'Connor, and 
she did have an interest in Yeats. The novel as a whole illustrates the paradox in a line of Yeats's 
poetry: **Hatred of God may bring the soul to God." J.H.Ro. 


87-631. Coulthard, A.R. Flannery O'Connor's Deadly Conversions, FOBu, 13, 1984, 87-98. O'Connor 
felt that all good stories involve conversion; and in 14 of 19 stories in her two collections, the main 
character is redeemed or prepared for redemption. The River, Greenleaf, and A Good Man is Hard to 
Find present redemption simultaneously with death. In the first two, the redemption, for different 
reasons, is not presented convincingly; only the third renders the death-salvation theme successfully 
— theologically and artistically. J.H.Ro. 


87-632. Desmond, John. Flannery O'Connor in Denmark, FOBu, 13, 1984, 77-9. [A brief account 
of a Flannery O'Connor Commemorative Symposium at Sandbjerg, Denmark, August 2-5, 1984.] 
J.H.Ro. 


87-633. Ensor, Allison R. Flannery O'Connor and Music, FOBu, 14, 1985, 1-13. O'Connor had 
little knowledge of, or interest in, music. But her stories contain a surprising number of references to 
music — mainly religious music. A Temple of the Holy Ghost, A Good Man is Hard to Find, and 
Revelation give a prominent place to music. Although country and western music would have 
appealed to the type of characters she wrote about, she probably knew she could not use it convinc- 
ingly in ber stories. J.H.Ro. 


87-634. Farley, Blanche. Echoes of Poe, In Sawmill and Loft, FOBu, 14, 1985, 14-24. Two passages 
from Poe's The Gold Bug and O'Connor's Judgement Day reveal likenesses in their humor. Both 
skillfully combine the humorous and the terrible. Each uses the animal and the mechanical to achieve 
effects in The Man That Was Used Up and Good Country People respectively. O'Connor also 
employs the archetypes of the trickster and the taboo. J.H.Ro. 


87-635. Farnham, James F. Further Evidence for the Sources of PARKER'S BACK, FOBu, 12, 
1983, 114-16. Karl-Heinz Westarp's article in FOBu (1982) suggests.that an unlocated 1960 news- 
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paper interview with a tattoo artist was the source of the central image in Parker’s Back. A conversa- 
tion with O'Connor in 1963 opens the possibility that the interview appeared in 1963. A search of 
newspapers available to O’Connor might complete the search for this particular source of Parker’s 
Back. _J.H.Ro. 


87-636. Farnham, James F. Six Unpublished Letters of Flannery O'Connor, FOBu, 12, 1983, 60-6. 
[The item consists of six letters and two brief Christmas greetings written by O'Connor to James F. 
Farnham, who provides a brief commentary. The correspondence dates from April, 1959, to May, 
1964.] J.H.Ro. 


87-637. Fitzgerald, Sally. The Owl and the Nightingale, FOBu, 13, 1984, 44-76. Although Poe, 
Nathaniel West, and other writers influenced O’Connor, Eliot’s poetry, especially The Waste Land, 
and his essays are clearly reflected in Wise Blood and other works. [The article consists of the third 
Flannery O’Connor Memorial Lecture, followed by a transcript of highlights of a panel discussion 
moderated by Sarah Gordan and involving Sally Fitzgerald, J.O. Tate, Ralph Wood and Frederick 
Asals, who delivered the four major lectures during the symposium at Georgia College, April 14-15, 
1984. Four pages of symposium photographs are included.] J.H.Ro. 


87-638. Gentry, Marshall Bruce. Tracks to the Oven of Redemption, FOBu, 14, 1985, 72-9. O'Connor's 
characters achieve redemption by giving up selfhood; a pattern of imagery suggests how the charac- 
ters prepare themselves for annihilation and thus redemption. Often a conflict between the character 
and the narrator confuses the reader; instead of assuming that the narrator speaks for the author, the 
reader needs to give more attention to the characters’ world views. J.H.Ro. 


87-639. Giannone, Richard. THE ARTIFICIAL NIGGER and the Redemptive Quality of Suffering, 
FOBu, 12, 1983, 5-16. In this story, O'Connor treats racism as a result of the fallen human condition. 
The Atlanta trip, a universal experience, subjects Mr. Head and Nelson to humiliation and suffering 
and a moment of painful understanding in the garden with the statue. At the end, the two return safely 
home changed by their spiritual experience. J.H.Ro. 


87-640. Giannone, Richard. The Lion of Judah in the Thought and Design of THE VIOLENT BEAR 
IT AWAY, FOBu, 14, 1985, 25-32. In the short sixth chapter, the stone lion in the park represents 
God's presence and gives the reader a viewpoint of the three characters. The lion provides a source of 
love, potentially strengthening Rayber's protection of Bishop, watching over the defenseless child, 
and signaling divine readiness to aid Tarwater's career of prophecy. J.H.Ro. 


87-641. Gordon, Sarah. The News From Afar: A Note on Structure in O'Connor's Narratives, 
FOBu, 14, 1985, 80-7. O'Connor, like Percy Walker, sees man as a castaway whether or not he 
admits or even knows it. Man needs a newsbearing visitor to shock him, often violently, into 
awareness of his dilemma and its possible resolution through grace. O'Connor, in her fiction, tries to 
serve as such a newsbearer. J.H.Ro. 


87-642. Lindroth, James R. A Consistency of Voice and Vision: O'Connor as Self-Critic, R&L, 16, 
2, 1984, 43-59. Hawkes incorrectly attributes to O'Connor the ideas and persona of her many Devil 
characters. O'Connor debated Hawkes's criticism in letters to him. O'Connor's fiction depicts 
incarnate, literal devils of many kinds. M.E.B. 


87-643. Love, Betty Boyd. Recollections of Flannery O'Connor, FOBu, 14, 1985, 64. [Mrs. Love, a 
classmate of Flannery O'Connor at Georgia State College for Women, tells of her friendship with 
O'Connor.] J.H.Ro. 


87-644. McBride, Mary. Paradise not Regained: Flannery O'Connor's Unredeemed Pilgrims in the 
Garden of Evil, SCB, 40, 4, 1980, 154-6. O'Connor's three types of misfits set forth in her essay 
Novelist and Believer become Man without redemption. Her misfits win; her innocents lose. This 
reversal shocks the reader into recognizing that Christ should be the guide in his life. Thus, she 
contends that Man must recognize evil for what it is. L.M.M. 
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87-645. Michaels, J. Ramsey. ‘‘The Oldest Nun at the Sisters of Mercy": O'Connor's Saints and 
Martyrs, FOBu, 13, 1984, 80-6. The name of the nun, Perpetua, in A Temple of the Holy Ghost 
suggests a connection to The Martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas, one of the Christian Acts of the 
Martyrs. The visions of O'Connor's child character and those of the second-century Perpetua have 
remarkable similarities. The sense of vocation as disciple, prophet, or martyr is further developed in 
O'Connor's novels. The grandfather in Wise Blood, the uncle in The Violent Bear It Away, and Sister 
Perpetua resemble the saints and martyrs of the past. J.H.Ro. 


87-646. Nichols, Laxley. Shady Talk and Shifty Things, FOBu, 14, 1985, 44-58. O'Connor sees 
man's perversion of nature as an attack on the divine. Her characters also exploit religion and the 
language of religion to serve secular purposes. They use religion to defend the economic structure 
and racial distinctions, and to camouflage their sexuality. Like Eliot’s The Waste Land, O'Connor's 
fiction attempts to shock readers out of their complacent acceptance of the status quo. J.H.Ro. 


87-647. Scouten, Kenneth. The Schoolteacher as a Devil in THE VIOLENT BEAR IT AWAY, 
FOBu, 12, 1983, 35-46. Young Tarwater's uncle, Rayber the schoolteacher, becomes the most 
important of the three devils in the novel. The struggle between the dead great-uncle and Rayber for 
the boy's soul forms the central conflict and parallels Mephistopheles's fight for Faust's soul. The 
boy destroys two of the devils and rejects the third, his uncle. The three devils serve God by leading 
Tarwater to the light of salvation. J.H.Ro. 


87-648. Sederberg, Nancy B. Flannery O'Connor's Spiritual Landscape, FOBu, 12, 1983, 17-34. 
O'Connor's landscapes provide physical background but more importantly reveal character and 
spiritual mystery. The character’s failure to respond to nature can indicate an inner void, but some- 
times the Nothing of nature implies a spiritual reality leading to revelation and self-creation. Nature 
frequently personifies an active force which engenders a confrontation with grace. The sun, trees, 
and water serve as images to reflect and abet redemption. The landscapes also serve as objective 
spectators of the human spectacle. J.H.Ro. 


87-649. Tate, J.O. A Note on O'Connor's Use of Military Names, FOBu, 14, 1985, 99-102. 
O'Connor occasionally uses military names ironically and even spiritually to suit her purposes in her 
fiction. General Tennessee Flintrock Sach, Harvey Hill, and Shepard, among other less prominent 
names, have counterparts in military history. J.H.Ro. 


87-650. Tate, J.O. On Flannery O'Connor: Citizen of the South and Citizen of the World, FOBu, 13, 
1984, 26-43. O'Connor was more than a Southern writer; her historical awareness went beyond the 
South to Christianity and specifically to Catholicism. Her lukewarm attitude toward Milledgeville's 
observance of the Civil War Centennial showed that she was concerned with more than the Southern 
condition. Her feet were in the red clay of Georgia, but she recognized that that soil went all the way 
to China. J.H.Ro. 


87-651. Tate, J.O. The Essential Essex, FOBu, 12, 1983, 47-59. Stanley Edgar Hyman's reference to 
the pervasive sexuality in Wise Blood is almost completely mistaken except in his emphasis on 
Mote's love affair with his Essex. The name itself invites a rich variety of associations. Mote's 
infatuation reflects the familiar American practice of identifying with a car. O' Connor's Essex ranks 
in significance with the cars found in Faulkner, Fitzgerald, Hemingway, Steinbeck, Kenneth Grahame, 
and perhaps, as a vehicle, with Melville's Pequod. J.H.Ro. 


87-652. Trowbridge, Clinton W. The Comic Sense of Flannery O'Connor: Literalist of the Imagination, 
FOBu, 12, 1983, 77-92. O'Connor uses humor as a means of resisting and cutting ties with evil. The 
clichés in her titles and those implied by the action unmask pride and complacency. As Robert 
Fitzgerald observed, '"The presence of her humor is like the presence of grace.’’ Much of her satire 
comes from her presenting the action from the point of view of the literalist. J.H.Ro. 


87-653. Westarp, Karl-Heinz. Tielhard de Chardin's Impact on Flannery O'Connor: A Reading of 
PARKER'S BACK, FOBu, 12, 1983, 93-113. O'Connor's enthusiasm for Teilhard shows in her 
reviews of his books and books about him, and in her letters. She borrowed from Teilhard the idea 
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that all matter tends toward complexity and integration and that evil tries to retard this convergence. 
The sequence of Parker's tattoos represents the evolution toward higher forms of life which reaches 


fulfilment in the image of Christ he finally has tattooed on his back. J.H.Ro. 
87-654. Westling, Louise H. Flannery O'Connor and Rebekah Poller: A Correspondence, FOBu, 12, 
1983, 68-76. [The letters and cards date from April, 1958, to July, 1964.] -  WH.Ro. 


87-655. Wood, Ralph C. The Catholic Faith of Flannery O'Connor's Protestant Characters: A 
Critique and Vindication, FOBu, 13, 1984, 15-25. O'Connor's intense Catholicism shapes her vision 
of the Protestantism of her native South. She disagrees with Protestantism in believing that man won 
salvation by his voluntary response to God's offer of grace. She approaches fundamental tradition in 
her belief that only a violent encounter with his sinfulness brings man to rely on God, and in her scorn 
for modern secularism. Her Protestant characters reflect her agreements and disagreements with 
Southern Protestantism. J.H.Ro. 


Grace Paley 


87-656. Marchant, Peter, and Earl Ingersoll, eds. A Conversation with Grace Paley, MR, 26, 4, 
1985, 606-14. [In the interview Paley says she has written poetry almost all her life but found she ` 
could write about men and women more successfully in stories. Her stories often begin with a voice 
or voices she hears. She writes very short stories very quickly, but the longer ones sometimes take 
over a year of intermittent work. She was able to write stories and enjoy her children. She writes 
frequently about women but only in her late twenties did she develop a woman's political consciousness. 
She herself is not quite the woman she writes about, but is close to her.] J.H.Ro. 


Katherine Patterson 


87-657. Powers, Douglas. Of Time, Place, and Person: THE GREAT GILLY HOPKINS and Prob- 
lems of Story for Adopted Children, CLE, 5, 4, 1984, 211-19. Katherine Patterson's Gilly Hopkins is 
a character much like foster children in real life. Gilly cannot assert control over her ‘nomadic’ life as 
a foster child, and she develops a supply of automatic responses to protect herself. She needs 
assistance in finding and assembling parts of her own history, and this return to story helps to set her 
own life in place. The Great Gilly Hopkins helps give foster children ‘‘heart and hope" to find their 
own lost stories. S.A.H. 


Robert Pirsig 


87-658. Rodino, Richard H. Irony and Earnestness in Robert Pirsig’s ZEN AND THE ART OF 
MOTORCYCLE MAINTENANCE, Crit, 22, 1, 1980, 21-31. The book preaches the dissolution of 
dualities (including autobiography and fiction) but relies on their existence. Actions qualify commen- 
tary ironically, highlighting our trivalising and categorising of experience. The narrator-character is 
deluded in treating the Phaedrus-alter ego; Pirsig gains insights but cannot always share or act upon 
them. The text declares words suspect, but demonstrates their necessity as tools for change. PS. 


Bernard Pomerance 


87-659. Shilstone, Fredrick W. The Elephant Man as Romantic Critic of Shakespeare, SIH, 12, 1, 
1985, 29-38. Midway through The Elephant Man, when Merrick learns that Mrs. Kendal is .an 
actress, he turns the conversation to a discussion of Romeo. He focuses on what he regards as the 
absurdity of Romeo's behavior when he discovers Juliet apparently dead from the potion given to her 
by Friar Lawrence. Mrs. Kendal is amazed at his perception. Merrick's ‘‘romantic imagination" is 
meant to embody the theme of the drama and to reflect the content and goal of the art of dramaturgy. 

G.A.C. 


Ezra Pound 


87-660. Gelpi, Albert. The Map for the Periplum: Canto 1 as Archetypal Schema, AP, 1, 2, 1984, 

40-59. In Canto 1, Ezra Pound, as modern Odysseus, not only begins an outer quest to rediscover and 

rejuvenate our lost cultural forms but also initiates an inner journey to the deepest reaches of the 
* 
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psyche. Constructing Canto I as the matrix for the whole of The Cantos, Pound/Odysseus com- 
mences a movement which, intuitively following Jung’s process of individuation, proceeds, in the 
manner of a periplum, through a series of encounters with figures who embody Jung’s primary 
archetypes of shadow, self, anima, and self as godhead. J.LeB. 


87-661. North, Michael. The Architecture of Memory: Pound and the Tempio Malatestiano, AL, 55, 
3, 1983, 367-87. In The cantos, the conflicting poetic models of ‘‘intaglio’’ and “‘rag-bag’’ combine 
most sharply in the Tempio Malatestiano of Rimini. The conflict between the public and private uses 
of the Tempio, the conflict between form and anecdote, reveals itself in the structure of the work, 
especially the Malatesta Cantos, 8-11. Statue and monument, by conquering time, transmitting 
tradition, and aiding personal memory, achieve Pound's desire for his poetry. He saw a connection 
between the models of ‘‘rag-bag’’ and ''public building," and his admiration of the incomplete 
Tempio belies his preference for anecdote. D.H.C. 


See also 87-3. 
Thomas Pynchon 


87-662. Greiner, Donald J. Pynchon, Hawkes, and Updike: Readers and the Paradox of Accessibility, 
SCarR, 16, 1, 1983, 45-51. Modern society’s unsettling complexities cause the novelist's supposed 
*'inaccessibility." Challenging conservative expectations concerning verisimilitude, Pynchon, Hawkes, 
and Updike illustrate the modern writer’s tendency to resort to imaginative certainties. The reader’s 
response to this challenge determines accessibility as much as the artist’s aesthetic. L.M.D. 


87-663. Moore, Thomas. A Decade of GRAVITY’S RAINBOW, the Incredible Moving Film, MQR, 
22, 1, 1983, 78-94. Self-reference permeates the massive filmic structure of Gravity’s Rainbow, 
yielding a view of life and of the course of Western civilization that overlays a nihilistic vision with 
something complex and positive. Pynchon’s self-effacing style counterpoises an objective view 
embodying a Jungian Great Dream with a subjective one represented by an oneiric reality. J.R.K. 


Theodore Roethke 


87-664. Applewhite, James. Children in Contemporary Poetry, SCarR, 17, 2, 1985, 66-72. Though 
most modem poets reject the Romantic image of the child as redemptive figure, Roethke, portraying 
adult consciousness as cut stems ‘‘re-rooted in a supportive soil by the mediation of childhood 
recollection,” offers the child as **a model of cleansed perception and renewed unification between 
things physical and things spiritual.” L.M.D. 


John Russell 


87-665. Hallvas, John E. John Russell and the Píasa Legend, Midamerica, 9, 1982, 9-22. Russell 
wrote the most significant account of the Piasa legend, and this work constitutes the most significant 
of his canon. J.B.B. 


Carl Sandburg 


87-666. Brumm, Anne-Marie. The Cycle of Life: Motifs in the CHICAGO POEMS of Carl Sandburg, 
ZAA, 31, 3, 1983, 237-55. Sandburg's attitude towards Chicago was strongly ambivalent. On the 
one hand, he saw it as a place that devoured all who entered it, corrupting girls, destroying dreams, 
and causing deaths that pass unnoticed in the crowd — all of which became recurring motifs in his 
poetry. Since he believed in the intrinsic goodness of human nature, he placed the responsibility for 
this misery upon the evils of the social environment. But on the other hand, Chicago ‘‘showered its 
poet with dreams,” making him return to the city again and again throughout his life, and to declare 
his love for it. D.M.J. 


Fred Newton Scott 


87-667. Stewart, Donald C. Reputation Lost: A Brief Note in the History of American Letters, 
Menckeniana, 85, 1983, 1-8. The reputation of Scott, a prominent lecturer, author, and professor, 
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was ruined by Mencken and Seager. Mencken distorted Scott's comments on American versus British 
speech, probably in retaliation for a condescending Scott review of Mencken's The American Language. 
Seager's biography of Roethke implied that Roethke's disappointing rhetoric course at the University 
of Michigan was a result of Scott's influence. M.E.B. 


Richard Selzer 


87-668. Faulkner, Donad W. Richard Selzer, Physician/Wirter: A Profile, MH, 1, 1, 1985, 12-19. 
[Selzer’s career as surgeon-artist has enabled him to become a more human and feeling physician as 
well as establishing a field of expertise on which to base his writings.] [Interview] J.B.B. 


Lawrence Shainberg 


87-669. Berman, Neil. Zen and the Art of Basketball in Lawrence Shainberg's ONE ON ONE, Crit, 
22, 1, 1980, 5-20. Shainberg discards sports fiction's naturalism. Fragmented inner experience 
reflects social disintegration. The title suggests both team play and individual virtuosity. Losing 
oneself in play approximates Eastern mysticism and counters limiting order in the language of sport 
and psychiatry. Unlike Don DeLillo's End Zone, Shainberg’s basketball is a sacred ritual and art form 
in a profane world. l P.S. 


Frank Slaughter 


87-670. Dworken, Arthur M. Frank Slaughter, MD: A Man of Many Words, MH, 1, 4, 1985, 
267-71. [Interview with Slaughter concerning his life and works, particularly how writing and 
medicine combine. } J.B.B. 


T.S. Stribing 


87-671. Piacentino, Edward J. No More ‘‘Treachy Sentimentalities’’: The Legacy of T.S. Stribling to 
the Southern Literary Renascence, SoSt, 20, 1, 1981, 55-83. ‘‘Stribling demonstrated that the 
techniques of iconoclastic social realism could provide a useful model whereby Southern writers 
might investigate segments of life in the provincial South."' J.B.B. 


William Styron 


87-672. Rubenstein, Richard L. The South Encounters the Holocaust: William Styron's SOPHIE'S 
CHOICE, MQR, 20, 4, 1981, 425-42. Through its introduction of the Southern innocent to the 
Holocaust in the person of one of its survivors, Sophie's Choice continues the examination of slavery 
which The Confessions of Nat Turner began some years earlier. J.R.K. 


Allen Tate 


87-673. Law, Richard. "Active Faith” and Ritual in THE FATHERS, AL, 55, 3, 1983, 345-66. In 
The Fathers, Tate explores the Old South, a traditional society in which ritual encompasses human 
experience and whose members possess a **capacity for complex vision'' but, more often, an ‘‘active 
faith’’ conferring a ‘‘capacity to act." He attempts to depict the way tradition ‘‘molds the forms of 
perception and memory” through Dr. Buchan (the narrator) and his story. Tate's scrutiny of his 
claims for tradition reveals ''inherent weaknesses" predetermining the death of the Old South. 

D.H.C. 


William Tenn 


87-674. Linaweaver, Brad. An Interview with William Tenn (part 2), RQ, 7, 3, 1983, 150-9. [Tenn 
answers questions about aliens in his fiction, the function of science fiction, the circumstances under 
which The Flat-Eyed Monster (Galaxy, 1954) was written, humour in his work, experience in WW 
II, and his pessimism. (To be concluded.)] E.E.R. 


John Kennedy Toole 


87-675. Martin, Valerie. Publish the Perished, SatR, May-June, 1986, 46-8,50,87-8. Toole's first 


novel, Neon Bible, written when he was a teenager, is the subject of a lawsuit. Rhoda Faust, a New 
* 
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Orleans publisher who wants to publish it, claims that Thelma Toole, the author’s mother, promised 
her that right, a promise that Mrs. Toole denies. The Toole estate opposes publication. The book is a 
remarkable work for someone only sixteen; Walker Percy agrees. [An excerpt from Neon Bible 
appears on p. 49.] J.S.P. 


Fredric Ridgely Torrence 
See 87-552. 
John Updike 


87-676. Pantanjali, V. VR. John Updike's Fiction and his Themes, LitE, 6, 1-4, n.d., 114-19. 
Updike's principal theme is that of ‘‘human needs vs. society's demands"; this theme, in its various 
manifestations, is usually depicted through a dualism. C.W.M. 


See also 37-662. 
Cynthia Voigt 


87-677. Henke, James T. Dicey, Odysseus, and Hansel and Gretel: The Lost Children in Voigt's 
HOMECOMING, CLE, 16, 1, 1985, 45-52. We all identify with and are fascinated by the theme of 
the ‘lost child’. Cynthia Voigt's treatment of this theme in Homecoming resembles treatments in 
Hansel and Gretel and Homer's Odyssey. S.A.H. 


Edith Wharton 


87-678. O'Neal, Michael J. Point of View and Narrative Technique in the Fiction of Edith Wharton, 
Style, 17, 2, 1983, 270-89. Wharton ‘‘interweaves several identifiable voices, each projecting a 
distinct social and psychological perspective.” J.B.B. 


E.B. White 


87-679. Alberghene, Janice M. Writing in CHARLOTTE’S WEB, CLE, 16, 1, 1985, 32-44. Char- 
lotte invites the reader to consider and experience language in sophisticated ways. Her claim to being 
a writer includes her large vocabulary, skill with language, and storytelling ability. Charlotte encour- 
ages a sensitivity to language, and she teaches Wilbur its value. Charlotte’s Web creates and illus- 
trates the writer’s experience. S.A.H. 


Tennessee Williams 


87-680. Maybury, Susan Neal. A Study of Illusion and the Grotesque in Tennessee Williams’ CAT ' 
ON A HOT TIN ROOF, SoSt, 22, 4, 1983, 359-65. Williams uses the grotesque to ‘‘illustrate escape 
through illusion.’’ Ultimately, Maggie alone can survive because she recognizes the grotesque around 
her and its significance. J.B.B. 


William Carlos Williams 
87-681. Frail, David. “The Regular Fourth of July Stuff’’: William Carlos Williams’s Colonial 
Figures as Poets, WCWR, 6, 2, 1980, 1-14. Historical figures in his writing reflect Williams's 
artistic concerns. Williams saw Cotton Mather as the American anti-poet. Mather's words on the 
witcheraft trials reveal a negative imagination born of repression. On the other hand, Washington, 
through sublimation, becomes the model of the imaginative processes. Williams's opera The First 


President can be read as an allegory of the American poet who sublimates his desires to create his art, 
as Washington did, in order to create and fight fór his imagined republic. J.H.Ro. 


87-682. Gallup, Donald. The William Carlos Williams Collection at Yale, WCWR, 7, 1, 1981, 1-8. , 
Norman Holmes Pearson's enthusiasm for Williams led to the substantial collection of MSS, letters, 
editions, and books from Williams's library. The collection is used by an ever-increasing number of 
scholars. J.H.Ro. 
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87-683. McGowan, Christopher J. Two New Williams Citations, WCWR, 6, 2, 1980, 27-30. [The 
. item presents a Williams letter in the Little Review (Jan. 1919) and the poem When Fresh, It Was 
Sweet in The Dial (Dec. 1922). Neither was listed in Emily Wallace’s bibliography. ] J.H.Ro. 


87-684. Mahar, William J. Williams vs. Washington: The Relationship Between the Libretto and 
History in THE FIRST PRESIDENT, WCWR, 7, 1, 1981, 9-22. The character of Washington in the 
opera is enigmatic because Williams could not see the difference between himself and Washington. 
Williams's *‘Introduction,’’ important for a study of his poetics, imagines a Washington different 
from the one in the libretto. The problems of the opera are caused by the selection of historical 
events, failure to realize a central character, disjointed organization of Washington’s speeches, and 
misinterpretation of historical facts. J.H.Ro. 


87-685. Slatin, John M. The War of the Roses: Williams, Eliot, Moore, WCWR, 6, 1, 1980, 1-10. 
Spring and All was Williams's declaration of war on all traditional concepts of poetry including 
Eliot's. Williams enlisted Moore in this war to steer away from tradition and establish the word and 
the poem as independent of Nature and of Poetry. Moore's poem Roses Only refuses the conventional 
connection between the rose and love, and the seventh poem in Spring and Ali goes on to create a 
new relationship between the rose and love as opposed and apposed in their difference. — J.H.Ro. 


Thomas Wolfe 
See 87-566. 
Richard Wright 


87-686. McCluskey, John, Jr. Two Steppin’: Richard Wright's Encounter with Blue-Jazz, AL, 55, 3, 
1983, 332-44. Wright first identified the importance of Afro-American folklore in Blueprint for 
Negro Writing and later defined the twin influences: Narcissistic Level (middle-class indictment of 
racist attitudes) and Forms of Things Unknown (spontaneous expression of the values of lower- and 
working-classes, including the blues — the ‘‘apex of sensual despair"). In his foreword to Paul 
Oliver's Blues Fell This Morning, he discussed blues as encompassing both defeat and affirmation of 
life. Although he composed blues poems, he was reluctant to explore the possibilities of blue-jazz in 
his fiction (e.g., Native Son, The Outsider, The Long Dream, and Lawd Today). D.H.C. 


Drama 


87-687. Brüning, Eberhard. American Drama in the German Democratic Republic: Some Facts and 
Problems, ZAA, 31, 4, 1983, 305-13. Although there have always been many productions of 
American plays in the GDR, along with published texts and critical studies, there has recently grown 
up ‘‘a gap between what may be read and what may be seen live in the theatre." This, however, is 
largely because the major figures of twenty years ago have now almost disappeared from Broadway, 
which is taken up with light comedies and musicals. However, there has been a steadily deepening 
appreciation in the GDR of the work of Eugene O'Neill, and the plays of Edward Albee and James 
Baldwin have aroused lively discussion, as have two productions of One Flew Over the Cuckoo's 
Nest, staged simultaneously in 1982. D.MJ. 


Fiction 


87-688. Laird, David. Versions of Eden: The Automobile and the American Novel, MQR, 19/20, 
4-1, 1980/81, 639-51. Cars not only serve to help individuals escape their surroundings, but also to 
help them escape the strictures of social reality. The automobile, however, with its hidden liabilities 
and threat of losses to the unwary, embodies a potential for destruction and violence to both man and 
the community. J.R.K. 


Poetry 


87-689. Fredman, Stephen. American Poet's Prose and the Crisis of Verse, AP, 1, 1, 1983, 49-63. 
Moving beyond the lyrical prose poem associated with French Symbolism, American poets such as 
John Ashbery and Robert Creeley have developed a poet's prose which writes itself away from the 
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confinements of traditional poetic genres towards a focus on language itself and on the traditionally 
antipoetic realm of fact and argument. Following the example of William Carlos Williams’ experi- 
ments with the sentence as generative form and perceiving a continual crisis concerning the nature 
and purposes of poetry, these poets use prose to effect a heroic surrender to language and the world 
which produces a union of fact and imagination rather than a subjective and highly aestheticized 
artefact. J.LeB. 


87-690. Goldstein, Laurence. The Automobile and American Poetry, MQR, 19/20, 4-1, 1980/81, 
619-38. Poets' reactions to the automobile and its manufacture range from the worshipful to the 
acerbic. J.R.K. 


General 


87-691. Lavine, Steven David, ed. The Writer's Craft: 50 Years of the Hopwood Awards, MQR, 21, 
1, 1982, 1-220. [Selected addresses from the 50th anniversary celebration held at the University of 
Michigan, April 9-11, 1981, evaluate the position of the writer today as perceived by such former 
award recipients as Arthur Miller, William Brashler, and X.J. Kennedy.] (Illus.) (Special issue) 

I.R.K. 


WORLD LITERATURE 
AUSTRALIA 
E C.J. Koch 


87-692. McKeman, Susan. C.J. Koch’s Two-faced Vision, Meanjin, 44, 4, 1985, 432-9. Two 
conservative publications, The Oxford Anthology of Australian Literature and Quadrant, promote 
Koch’s writing, emphasising his expression of Christian humanism via traditional narrative. Tension 
between social realism and spiritual concerns finds outlets in popular fiction (spy adventure and 60s 
drugs and occultism) and exoticism. Spiritual interest in dark forces identifies oddness and perversity 
with *'the Other'' beyond ordinary life. Koch's vision is limited in its fixation on women and things 
foreign as dangerously'child-like and corrupt. Catholicism contributes to diseased fantasies of magic 
but offers a magical solution to troubled souls. Symbolic structures remain superficial because the 
novels explore social more than psychological morality. Koch's male adventurers retreat from the 
complex and unknown. BS. 


Patrick White 


87-693. Ramsey, S.A. THE TWYBORN AFFAIR: ‘‘the beginning in an end” or ‘‘the end of 
beginning’’?, Ariel, 11, 4, 1980, 87-95. (Rev.-art.: Patrick White, The Twyborn Affair, London: 
Jonathan Cape, 1979.) The Twyborn Affair reveals the thematic preoccupations of White’s earliest 
novels and the artistic maturity of his later work and, thus, throws light on the development of his art. 

G.R.T. 


Fiction 


87-694. Goldsworthy, Kerryn. Feminist Writings, Feminist Readings: Recent Australian Writing by 
Woman, Meanjin, 44, 4, 1985, 506-15. Contemporary Australian fiction raises two issues: the 
distinction between ‘women’s writing’ and ‘feminist writing’ and the approach of feminist critics 
towards the latter. Jan McKemmish (A Gap in the Records, 1985) writes a feminist parody of the 
macho spy thriller. Jean Bedford (Sister Kate, 1982) inverts the male myth of the Kellys. Kate 
Grenville (Lilian’s Story, 1985) has a legendary eccentric tell her own tale, while Barbara Hanrahan 
(Annie Magdalene, 1985) details an ordinary woman's unremarkable life. In Speaking (1984), Janine 
Burke ‘records’ a process of self-understanding via the conversation of five women friends. All 
Works put feminist theory into creative practice, bringing women and their speech to the forefront of 
narrative. Feminist criticism can expose the commitment in such work and find itself reassessed in 
the process. It can also identify how women's fiction uses feminist assumptions without commitment, 
or how it fails to be feminist at all. PS. 
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General 


87-695. Carter, David. Coming Home after the Party: OVERLAND's first Decade, Meanjin, 44, 4, 
1985, 462-76. Overland has been a ‘sleeper’ in Australia's intellectual cold war, caught between 
withdrawing from communism and maintaining realist social commitment expressed as radical nationalism. 
Fifties distinctions between 'totalitarian' and 'free' produced 'nationalist' as a vague category allow- 
ing co-existence with Liberal conservatism on non-doctrinaire democratic bases. Shunned by some as 
leftist, Overland failed to establish a clear and consistent position for its commitment to social 
critique. Literary debate struggles to reconcile individual tragedy with social optimism as national 
culture shifts to include White and Nolan — an art at once more private and more universal. P.S. 


Poetry 


87-696. Sharkey, Michael. Poetry: the Melbourne Alternative, Meanjin, 44, 4, 1985, 446-51. (rev.- 
art.) Small magazines featuring vernacular and experimental verse proliferated in 1970s Melbourne. 
Kris Hemensley produced eclectic selections of avant-garde material. The Best of the Ear (Rigmarole, 
1985) collects creative writing, reviews, translations and essays from The Ear in a Wheatfield 
magazine (1973-76). Pi O's flashy edition of performance poetry, Off the Record (Penguin, 1985), 
contains a useful survey of small-press poetry and factionalism in the last fifteen years. The record of 
poems selected from the book highlights the problem of presenting 'sound' poetry in print. Poems 
vary from outrageous to tamely derivative, but show the range of expressive language in Australia. 
Off the Record still shows some obsession with national identity, unlike Hemensley's anthology. Both 
books demonstrate that Tranter’s ‘generation of 68’ is a dead issue. P.S. 


CAMEROON 
General 


87-697. Bjornson, Richard. A Bibliography of Cameroonian Literature, RAL, 17, 1, 1986, 85-126. 
[The bibliography does not include newspaper articles or folklore per se. It does include general 
reference works, anthologies, individual works, some unpublished MSS that have played a signifi- 
cant role in Cameroonian literary history, and certain speeches and extemporaneous essays into which 
the country’s literary impulses have been channeled.] E.E.W. 


CANADA 
Earl Birney 


87-698. Birney, Earl (trans. into Italian by Jane Chelli O'Hara). Io e I'Italia (Italy and me), Veltro, 
29, 3/4, 1985, 339-45. [An autobiographical reverie stressing Birney's interest in Italian culture and 
recalling his first trip to Italy.] f ; W.H.M. 


Morley Callaghan 


87-699. Capone, Giovanna. L'occasione romana de [The Roman Occasion of] Morley Callaghan, 
Veltro, 29, 3/4, 1985, 285-96. From the beginning of A Passion in Rome (1961) the Italian word 
“Dove?” - "Where?" - shows the bewildered Canadian, Sam Raymond, pondering his course in life 
and the validity of Michelangelo's Last Judgment, creating a complex imagery that shows up Sam's 
photography as superficial. This metaphoric approach to writing and the stream of consciousness 
technique are hard to reconcile with Callaghan's typical realism, reavowed in That Summer in Paris 
(1963). But if the heroine Carla is seen as the canvas on which Sam as painter is working, the novel 
becames a contrary artistic credo to set beside That Summer in Paris. Sam comes to realize that living 
art like Carla is superior to Michelangelo's and that there is no last judgement. (In Italian.) W.H.M. 


Thomas Chandler Haliburton 


87-709. Zekulin, Nicholas G. The Russian Translation of THE CLOCKMAKER, Ariel, 11, 2, 1980, 
39-50. The anonymous translator of Haliburton's sketches omitted long discussions of politics, the 
military, religion and morality, references to Russian political authoritarianism, swearing, sinners 
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quoting scriptures, mob-rule, anarchy and sectarianism. He made no attempt to reproduce dialect in 
any way and ignored obscure words, words not understood, and puns. While the translation had no 
impact on the contemporary Russian literary scene, it is still readable. G.R.T. 


Jack Hodgins 


87-701. Pritchard, Allan. Jack Hodgins’s Island: A Big Enough Country, UTQ, 55, 1, 1985, 21-44. 
Of all Canadian writers, Hodgins combines most sharply the extremes of intensely local elements and 
the largest, most universal themes and myths. His work develops, from this central paradox of 
finding the large in the small, a series of further paradoxes which do not result from any uncertainty 
or confusion, but grow out of a coherent vision and a subtle and sure art. PH. 


Michael Ondaatje 


87-702. Maxwell, Barry. Surrealistic Aspects of Michael Ondaatje’s COMING THROUGH 
SLAUGHTER, Mosaic, 28, 3, 1985, 101-14. Coming Through Slaughter conforms with surrealism 
in keeping with the visual art of Max Ernst and Man Ray and the writings of André Breton and other 
surrealists. Its use of dislocating verbal images enacts the theory of the image as laid down by Breton 
in the 1924 Manifesto of Surrealism. Surrealists break the mind's process of keying word to image to 
function by providing unsettling images and an encounter with the marvelous, whether it be through a 
book or a picture, or by playing on a cornet music which does not have a name. CZ. 


Poetry 


87-703. Jannucci, Susan. La poesia Italo-Canadese (Italo-Canadian Poetry), Veltro, 29, 3/4, 1985, 
347-65. The term ‘‘Italo-Canadian’’ describes no unified body of poetry, but only verse in English, 
French or Italian written by poets of Italian ancestry living anywhere across Canada. What they share 
are themes, attitudes, and social values which explore the trauma of the immigrant from Italy, but 
later they move on to other topics and become only ‘‘Canadian’’. The first anthology of Italo- 
Canadian poetry, Roman Candles (ed. by P.G. Di Cicco, Toronto, Hounslow Pr.) appeared only in 
1978. [Poets discussed in some depth include Alexandre L. Amprimoz, Pier Giorgio Di Cicco, Mary 
di Michele, Len Gasparini, Mary Melfi, Filippo Salvatore, and Mike Zizis. Bibliography of volumes 
of poetry appended.] (In Italian.) W.H.M. 


87-704. Rizzardi, Alfredo. Nuove ‘‘Province’’, nuove anatomie (New ‘‘Provinces’’, New Anatomies), 
Veltro, 29, 3/4, 1985, 275-84. Like the Italian Hermeticists, the Canadian poets who produced the 
influential anthology New Provinces in 1936 derived ultimately from the pure poetry of the French 
post-symbolists. They responded most directly to its English version, as expressed in New Signatures, 
Michael Roberts' anthology of 1932. But they added a Canadian dimension as well, for they initiated 
the rebellion against the sentimental and false conventions of the Confederation Poets, stressing a 
cosmopolitan outlook rather than local, provincial traditions. This attack appears in ER. Scott's 
poem The Canadian Authors Meet as well as in the ironic implications of poems by Pratt, Smith and 
Klein. (In Italian.) W.H.M. 


General 


87-705. Gorlier, Claudio. I nostro laboratorio canadese (Our Canadian Laboratory), Veltro, 29, 3/4, 
1985, 267-73. English-Canadian literature has been attracting pivotal attention as scholars enlarge the 
scope oF studies of literature in English to include that of the Commonwealth. In Italy the initial 
scholarship at Bologna (including Giovanna Capone's) has expanded rapidly there and elsewhere, so 
that a veritable laboratory of English-Canadian Studies now exists in the country. Research has 
included older writers like Kirby and Leacock as well as recent ones like Laurence and Atwood 
(representing the sizable feminine presence in Canadian literature). More studies of recent Canadian 
literature are needed, and more translations, so that interest in it in Italy will be popular as well as 
academic. (In Italian.) W.H.M. 
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GUINEA 
- Camara Laye 


87-706. Cochrane, Judith. THE AFRICAN CHILD: A Vibration of the Soul, Ariel, 11, 2, 1980, 
81-91. In The African Child Laye wishes to ‘‘reveal the love and mystery, and the mystical link 
between these two and the soul which he considered informed all aspects of traditional Malinké 
life." G.R.T. 


INDIA 

Rajam Aiyar 
87-707. Parameswaran, Uma. Rajam Aiyar's VASUDEVA SASTRY, LitE, 6, 1-4, n.d., 55-67. 
Vasudeva Sastry (1905) has an insubstantial storyline, archaic and abrupt language, and crudely 


manipulated characters. It is, however, a worthy work of missionary literature: open, unstrident, with 
a lack of historical specificity that retains its universal and timeless nature. C.W.M. 


Bhabani Bhattacharya 


87-708. Bhatt, P.N. Impact of Gandhi on Dr. Bhabani Bhattacharya's Novels, Triveni, 54, 3, 1985, 
83-5. Like many other Indo-English writers, Bhattacharya, in portraying Gandhi as reformer and 
humanist, focuses on Gandhian ideas in the modern world. While Music for Mohini (1959) stresses 
Gandhi's social reform, and He Who Rides a Tiger (1954) condemns the social repression of caste, 
Shadow from Ladakh (1966) portrays satyagraha in conflict with Nehru’s **modernity" — D.W.A. 


87-709. Ramachandraiah, P. The Short Stories of Bhabani Bhattacharya, LitE, 6, 1-4, n.d., 68-82. 
Bhattacharya's short stories have received little critical attention, although they are richly imaginative 
and display his integrity as an artist. Bhattacharya shows a duality in his concern with form: it is a 
mode of both construction and expression. C.W.M. 


Keki N. Daruwalla 


87-710. Khullar, Ajit. A Duet on Fire, IndL, 28, 5, 1985, 223-8. Keki N. Daruwalla's poetry is at 
once unsentimental and ironic. It possesses a power derived from violent images, heavy diction, and 
repetition of both images and words. D.W.A. 


Arun Joshi 


87-711. Jamkhandi, Sudhakar R. Arun Joshi: An Emerging Voice in Indian English Literature, LitE, 
6, 1-4, n.d., 36-44. Joshi is “‘a contemporaneous and significant novelist." He has four novels to his 
credit; all are written in the first person and deal with alienated heroes. C.W.M. 


Raja Rao 


87-712. Rao, A. Ramaknshna. Kirillov in the First Circle, LitE, 6, 1-4, n.d., 45-54. Rao’s Comrade 
Kirillov (1976), is fictional and expository; the expository may be deconstructed by placing Kirillov 
in the company of Solzhenitsyn's characters, Lev Rubin and Gleb Nerzhin, from The First Circle. 
The novel, thus, offers an ironic, but limited, insight into human society and values. C.W.M. 


General 


87-713. Amur, G.S. Promise and Fulfilment, IndL, 28, 6, 1985, 47-54. Indo-English writing of 
1985, while showing much promise, produces no work of major status. Arvind Mahotra demon- 
strates **vigorous narrative energy” in the poetry of Middle Earth, while Syed Amanuddin expresses 
“‘idealistic exclusiveness’’ in Poems. Significant novels include Mulk Ray Ananda's autobiographi- 
cal The Bubble, Namita Gokhale's Paro, Dreams of Passion, and Indira Mahindra's The Club. 
Criticism of Indo-English writing is largely limited to anthologies of essays focusing on both genres 
and particular writers. D.W.A. 


87-714. Rothfork, John. Small Press and the English Curricula in India: An American View, LitE, 6, 
1-4, n.d., 23-35. The small press in India is not distinct from academic publishing: it is financed by 
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commercial advertising; it tends to nurture English language literature; and because its audience — 
primarily the university educated —- has not been exposed to a variety of critical methods, the 
published work undergoes little ‘‘competitive analysis.’’ The colonial nature of the English education 
curriculum is at the root of this critical problem; only the intervention by professors, in the curriculum 
and publishing, can hold any promise for an enlightened and comprehensive body of criticism arising 
in India. C.W.M. 


IRELAND 
A.E. (George William Russell) 


87-715. Chatterjee, Dilip. Mysticism in Modern Poetry: A Perspective on the Poetry of A.E., 
Triveni, 54, 3, 1985, 74-85. Drawing on the established mystical tradition of Eliot and Yeats, as well 
as on the teachings of the Theosophists, A.E. (George William Russell) celebrates man's oneness 
with creation, realized by the ‘‘intuitive vision’ of the ‘‘poet’s inner being.” That man is capable of 
such vision makes possible a ''spiritual renewal in the world" that runs counter to “‘mechanized, 
unspiritual society.’’ D.W.A. 


87-716. Foster, John Wilson. THE INTERPRETERS: A Handbook to AE and the Irish Revival, 
Ariel, 11, 3, 1980, 69-82. The Irish Literary Revival was far from being a monolithic phenomenon. 
It was a complex of attitudes and achievements. The Interpreters, ''a virtual handbook of attitudes in 
Revival England,'' supports this contention. G.R.T. 


Samuel Beckett 


87-717. Barge, Laura. Beckett's Questia. Hero: Mystic or Psuedomystic?, Cithara, 24, 2, 1985, 
49-58. The ‘‘mystical activities" of Beckett's heroes include asceticism, spiritual questing and an 
obsession with God, and numerous critics have made claims regarding the mystical validity of these 
efforts. Such conclusions are debatable, however, since Beckett's God is malevolent and withholds 
those ‘‘gifts’’ for which the questing hero searches. Determined to wrest the gifts of life from an evil 
God whom he ‘‘despises,”’’ ‘‘scorns’’ and ‘‘blasphemes’’ as ‘‘one not one of us” but ''an intelligence 
somewhere” whose unjust control of a world structured ‘‘by a cosmic power other than chance or 
man’s universal spirit,’’ Beckett's hero is the *'travesty of Augustine's God,” the ‘‘failure of Sartre's 
premises,” and guilty only of Schopenhauer's original sin — that of being born. L.B.M. 


James Joyce 


87-718. Benstock, Bernard. Text, Sub-Text, Non-Text: Literary and Narrational In/Validities, JJQ, 
22, 4, 1985, 355-65. Michael Balfe as composer rather than Alfred Bunn as lyricist receives credit 
for “I Dreamt that I Dwelt’’ in Clay. Maria forgets the second verse and forgets that she has sung the 
first once already, suggesting that her powers are failing. Of ‘“The Lass of Aughrim"' in The Dead, 
only the third stanza is in the text. Michael Furey once sang this song for Gretta and the lyrics that 
filter to Gabriel correspond to Furey's past situation in the rain under Gretta's window. Stephen 
Daedalus sings ''O, the wild rose blooms/ On the little green place” on the first page of A Portrait. 
The knowledge that the song is H.S. Thompson's *'Lilly Dale’’ affects the validity of Joyce's text in 
Ulysses. J.H.UL. 


87-719. Callow, Heather Cook. Exiles, Keys, and Salt Bread: Yet Another Note on Who Rented the 
Tower, JJQ, 22, 4, 1985, 425-7. Senn and Goldman suggest that Stephen's ‘‘It is mine, I paid the 
rent’ refers not to his own position, but to Mulligan's. Dante and Boccaccio underlie Stephen's 
implication, that Mulligan and Haines are not in their own house. ‘‘Mulligan’s rental of the tower _ 
simply becomes another form of usurpation of Stephen’s rightful claim as artist to his land.” J.H.W. 


87-720. Card, James Van Dyck. Roses and Camellias, White and Red, JIQ, 23, 1, 1985, 82-4. Molly 
Bloom’s question, ‘‘shall I wear a white rose’’, ‘or shall I wear a red", can be linked to Marguerite's 
white and red flowers in La Dame aux Camélias..Traditionally, white signifies purity or virginity, 
while red signifies passion or sexual experience. For Molly the ‘‘white rose’’ refers to her meeting 
Mulvey and the red refers to the beginning of her menstrual cycle. J.H.H. 


* 
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87-721. Devlin, Kimberly. The Romance Heroine Exposed: ‘‘Nausicaa’’ and THE LAMPLIGHTER, 
JJQ, 22, 4, 1985, 383-96. Gerty in ‘“Nausicaa’’ reveals that she had read The Lamplighter. From that 
novel Joyce probably gained the idea of the feminine ideal embodied in Gertrude Flint, its heroine. 
There are many similarities between Gerty and Gertrude. Gerty attempts to model herself after the 
Blessed Virgin and the prototypes found in popular romances. Gerty tries but fails to be a romantic 
heroine. Joyce mocks two conventions of the romantic novel: (1) ‘‘the heroine who never assesses 
her looks in a mirror’’ and (2) ‘‘the narrative technique that sustains the reader's belief in such an 
unlikely character.” J.H.III. 


87-722. Elbarbary, Samir. TESS and Joyce's PORTRAIT: A Possible Parallel, THA, 3, 1985, 74-8. 
Joyce was an ''avid"' reader of Hardy's novels, especially Tess, and comparisons are possible with 
certain passages. Stephen Dedalus' ecstatic experience on the beach after his ''revelatory vision’’ of a 
wading girl brings to mind both Tess's sense of disembodiment as she gazes at the stars and her 
encounter with Angel in the unweeded garden. G.W. 


87-723. Ferrer, Daniel. The Freudful Couchmare of Ad: Joyce's Notes on Freud and the Composi- 
tion of Chapter XVI of FINNEGANS WAKE, JJQ, 22, 4, 1985, 367-82. Joyce's holograph notebook 
VI.B.19 proves that he made use of Freud in composing Finnegans Wake. Notebook VI.B.19 was 
used in the composition of chapter 4 of book III of FW. Joyce closely studied ‘‘Little Hans’’ and 
‘The Wolf Man" but he skipped ‘‘Dora,’’ ‘‘The Rat Man,” and ‘‘President Schreber.” [Article 
includes a list of Joyce's notebook entries and the corresponding quotation in translation from Freud's 
Collected Papers III.) J.H.III. 


87-724. Hedberg, Johannes. On First Looking into a Long Short Story by James Joyce: Reminiscences 
of a Once Young Man, JJQ, 23, 1, 1985, 84-6. Gabriel in The Dead can be interpreted romantically. 
His name recalls the chief of the angelic guards. He waits five times for something to happen and 
each time he is rebuffed. He feels alane, not belonging anywhere or to anyone. J.H.III. 


87-725. Lemout, Geert. Dutch in FINNEGANS WAKE, JJQ, 23, 1, 1985, 45-66. In FW there are 
three main varieties of Dutch: Flemish, Afrikaans, and the language spoken in Holland. Joyce took 
64 Flemish lessons. Knuth’s statement that ‘‘among the Dutch words there are a number of dialectal 
(Flemish) forms’’ is an understatement. Using Joyce's notebooks it is possible to decide what Joyce 
knew and what mistakes he made. In his word list Knuth rarely differentiates between Dutch and 
Afrikaans. The notebooks have an insignificant number of Afrikaans words. Joyce may have gotten 
some of his information from the Encyclopedia Britannica. [Appendix 1 contains emendations to 
McHugh's Annotations. Appendix 2 contains emendations to Louis Mink's Gazetteer.] J.H.H. 


87-726. Lobner, Corinna del Greco. More Machinations to Uncover Monster Maffei’s Ancestry, JJQ, 
22, 4, 1985, 413-14. Caroline Gryta has suggested that Signor Maffei in Ulysses is Francesco 
Scipione Maffei (1675-1755). Joyce read a Maffei at University College, but which is uncertain, 
since Maffei is a common name in Italian letters. Maffei may suggest the Orfei family, the ruling 
circus family in Italy. J.H.III. 


87-727. Melchiori, Giorgio. Two Notes on ‘‘Nestor’’, JJQ, 22, 4, 1985, 414-19. (1) Mr. Deasy's 
mistake in calling Emperor Charles V a French Celt might be the act of turning a Scotch Celt, 
Christopher North, into a French Celt. History records another Charles V, the Wise. He was a French 
Celt but could not claim that on his empire the sun never set. (2) Ellmann and Mason translate 
correctly the pluterperfect, which Stephen recalls in ‘‘Oxen of the Sun." A mistake in the footnote on 
this passage states that pluterperfect translates the Italian ''sopra perfetto.”’ J.H.III. 


87-728. Nadel, Ira B. Lucia Joyce: Archival Material at the James Joyce Centre, University College 
London, JJQ, 22, 4, 1985, 397-404. In April 1982 Miss Jane Lidderdale presented to the James 
Joyce Centre at University College London a collection of materials connected with Joyce and his 
daughter Lucia. In 1974 Miss Lidderdale had donated similar material belonging to Harriet Shaw 
Weaver. [Article contains a descriptive cataloge of the holdings at the James Joyce Centre.] J.H.III. 
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87-729. Nelson, James G. James Joyce's First Publisher: Elkin Mathews and the Advent of CHAMBER 
MUSIC, JJQ, 23, 1, 1985, 9-29. After much frustration, Joyce, through the efforts of his benefactor 
Arthur Symons, persuaded Elkin Mathews to publish Chamber Music. Mr. Geoffrey Palmer provided 
a musica! setting for eight of the poems. B.W. Huebsch published the American edition of Chamber 
Music. Mathews rejected both Dubliners and A Portrait. JHU 


87-730. Norris, Margot. ‘‘And They All Came’’: The James Joyce Centenary Symposium, MQR, 22, 
1, 1983, 67-77. [The diversity of programs and depth of scholarship at the 8th International James 
Joyce Symposium held in Dublin, June 14-19, 1982, is reviewed in brief by one of the participants. ] (Tllus.) 

J.R.K. 


87-731. Palmer, R. Barton. Eisensteinian Montage and Joyce's ULYSSES: The Analogy Reconsidered, 
Mosaic, 28, 1985, 73-85. Considering Eisenstein's concept of filmic montage in relation to Joyce's 
Ulysses, particularly the ‘‘Oxen of the Sun’’ episode, reveals certain radical narrational or representational 
techniques, placing Ulysses as a metafictional rather than a realist novel. Whereas Eisensteinian 
montage does not break with cinematic realism, Joyce devises a montage of stylistic sections in the 
‘Oxer’ episode to display the history of English prose as an evolution without a telos whose 
constant and superficial changes conceal the perennial failure of language to match its world. These 
techniques, which did not occur to Joyce until well into the composition process, allowed him to 
achieve in the “‘Oxen’’ episode what he found impossible to accomplish for the whole novel. C.Z. 


87-732. Quick, Jonathan R. The Homeric ULYSSES and A.E.W. Mason's MIRANDA OF THE 
BALCONY, JIQ, 23, 1, 1985, 31-43. Joyce reviewed A.E.W. Mason's Miranda of the Balcony and 
took it more seriously than his remarks would indicate. Mason attempted to break away from 
romantic writing and sought to achieve a ‘‘modern manner." In Miranda Mason attempts a modern 
rewriting of The Odyssey in a manner that prefigures Joyce's methods in Ulysses. Mason gives his 
principal characters multiple roles, which also anticipates Ulysses. J.H.III. 


87-733. Rickard, John S. Philotheology in Mecklenberg Street, JIQ, 23, 1, 1985, 80-2. Joyce's 
placement of ''Sixtyseven is a bitch’’ at the beginning of ‘‘Circe’’ suggests Bruno’s influence. 
Lynch's reply to Stephen, ‘‘Pornsophical philotheology’’, is linked to Bruno's search for a universal 
language. '"Theophilo or Philotheo,’’ who appears in all three of Bruno's philosophical works, is the 


Nolan himself. J.H.III. 
87-734. Schork, R.J. Joyce and Justinian: U 250 and 520, JJQ, 23, 1, 1985, 77-80. ‘‘Coactus volui"' 
(U 250,520) are found in Justinian's Digest IV.2.21.5. J.H.III. 


87-735. Senn, Fritz. ‘‘Stately,plump,’’ for example: Allusive Overlays and Widening Circles of 
Irrelevance, JJO, 22, 4, 1985, 347-54. ''Stately,plump,'' the opening to Ulysses, characterize Buck 
Mulligan. These words suggest ‘‘stability, status, stasis, or inertia'' and are in opposition to ‘‘kinetic.’’ 
**Stately . . . crossed” suggests the opposition of the state and the church. Mulligan is similar to 
Odesseus in appearance. ‘‘Stately,plump’’ may capture the tensions that exist among the various 
Homeric translations. J.H.Hl. 


87-736. Shields, David. A Note on the Conclusion of Joyce’s THE DEAD, JJQ, 22, 4, 1985, 427-8. 
If Joyce had meant the last sentence of The Dead to be poetic, would he have constructed it as he did? 
"Even as Gabriel believes he is liberating himself from local numbness, ‘his’ language for compas- 
sion is inadequate and self-conscious.”’ J.H.III. 


87-737. Steinberg, Erwin R. Author! Author!, JIQ, 22, 4, 1985, 419-25. To explain the styles of 
Ulysses, Hayman has argued not only for a narrator, but also an ‘‘arranger.’’ Kenner has proposed 
that *'the narrative idiom need not be the narrator's.’’ Kenner states that ''[Joyce] played parts, and 
referred stylistic decisions to the taste of the person he was playing.’’ Benstock argues that ‘‘Fictional 
texts that exploit free indirect speech (the narrative mode most common in U) establish the contextual 
supremacy of subject matter, which influences the direction, tone, pace, point of view and method of 
narration." J.H. TII. 


See also 87-3. 
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Mary Lavin 


87-738. Meszaros, Patricia K. Woman as Artist: the Fiction of Mary Lavin, Crit, 24, 1, 1982, 39-54. 
Lavin is not overtly feminist. She has a complex, ironic view of female creativity revealed in 
semi-autobiographical stories and the novella, The Becker Wives (1946). Her early widowhood and 
family life provide the context in which the woman as artist obliquely appears. The writer’s craft 
controls an ambivalent balance between sensitive, private creativity and constricting domesticity.P.S. 


Joan Lingard 


87-739. Marriott, Stuart. ‘‘Me mum she says it's bigotry’’: Children's responses to THE TWELFTH 
DAY OF JULY, CLE, 16, 1, 1985, 53-61. Children from Northern Ireland respond like other children 
of their own age to The Twelfth Day of July: they like action-packed and realistically exciting stories 


which are both humorous and written in accessible language. S.A.H. 
William Butler Yeats 


87-740. Omidsalar, Mahmoud. W.B. Yeats’ CUCHULAINN’S FIGHT WITH THE SEA, AI, 42, 3, 
1985, 315-33. When Yeats revised The Death of Cuchulainn (1892) in 1925, he changed the son's 
name to Cuchulainn. Thus, a father slays his own son in battle. The oedipal conflict is underscored by 
their sharing the same name and the same woman, Emer, who induces the rivals to fight. In the Irish 
legend underlying the poem, the father has left a ring with instructions that the boy be sent to him 
when old enough to wear it. Thus was the fatal conflict foreordained. The son's body is given to the 
men of Ulster. The father is forced by the druids to die in a fight with the ocean waves. Social order is 
restored with the death of both aspects of Cuchulainn. R.R. 


87-741. Wicht, Wolfgang. Die entromantisierte Metapher. Yeats' Umwertung einer Tradition [The 
De-romanticized Metaphor: Yeats's Revaluation of a Tradition], ZAA, 31, 3, 1983, 211-27. Yeats 
began writing at a time when the pollution caused by the Industrial Revolution had made the 
Romantic flight into Nature no longer possible. In his early poems he created an unreal, idealized 
Nature, and at the same period he became involved in the politics of Irish independence, but he could 
find no way of bringing the two activities into relation with each other. Moreover, once the Irish Free 
State had actually been founded, he grew speedily disillusioned with it. It was in the Byzantium 
poems that he eventually resolved these contradictions, by presenting Nature and Art as an antithesis, 
which, like the parallel antithesis between Man and Nature, has to be maintained in a dialectic of 
creative tension. (In German.) D.MJ. 


See also 87-167,630. 
KENYA 
Peter Palangyo 


87-742. Cochrane, Judith. The Significance of Death in Peter Palangyo's DYING IN THE SUN, 
Crit, 22, 1, 1980, 65-78. The sun can represent universal enlightenment or the death of traditional 
Africa. Ntanya suffers bleak self-examination when his father dies after other family deaths in the 
village. City life is debased. Suicidal thoughts provoke a quest for meaning. Introspection must be 
matched by outgoing human love. Palangyo is more optimistic than his anti-hero, showing traditional 
values, especially embodied in women and village life, as potentially redeeming. P.S. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Ngaio Edith Marsh 


87-743. Witney, Bill. LiSk, 24, 2, 1984, 1-3. Although best known for her mystery stories, drama 
formed Marsh’s main interest. J.B.B. 
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NIGERIA 
Christopher Okigbo 


87-744. Haynes, John. Okigbo’s Technique in DISTANCES I, RAL, 17, 1, 1986, 73-84. Critics 
have charged that Okigbo's poetry is obscure, un-African, elitist, and too reliant on Western modernists. 
A close examination of his work, particularly ''Distance I’’ in Labyrinths, with Path of Thunder 
(London: Heinemann, 1971), refutes some charges while explaining or supporting others. E.E.W.. 


Wole Soyinka 


87-745. Booth, James. Myth, Metaphor, and Syntax in Soyinka's Poetry,-RAL, 17, 1, 1986, 53-72. 
Soyinka's Idanre (London: Eyre Methuen, 1976) reveals the distinctive style attributable to his 
mythic Yoruba depths and divided postcolonial sensibility but shows too the occasional incoherence, 
questionable syntax, and irresponsible metaphor that have divided literary critics over his work. 

E.E.W. 


87-746. Chinweizu, Onwuchekwa Jemie, and Ihechukwu Madubuike. Gibb's Gibberish, RAL, 17, 
1, 1986, 48-52. In his objections to criticism of Soyinka by Chinweizu et al. in Toward the Decoloni- 
zation of African Literature (Enugu: Fourth Dimension, 1980, Vol. 1), Gibbs overlooks important 
facts (see A.E.S. item no. 87-747). E.E.W. 


87-747. Gibbs, James. ‘‘Larsony’’ with a Difference: An Examination of a Paragraph from TOWARD 
THE DECOLONIZATION OF AFRICAN LITERATURE, RAL, 17, 1, 1986, 39-47. In their criti- 
cism of Soyinka, the authors of this work (Chinweizu et al. Enugu: Fourth Dimension, 1980, Vol. 
I) slander by association, give an emotive presentation of facts, offer questionable arguments, neglect 
relevant material, and unjustifiably extend findings, thus committing the very ‘‘larsony’’ they deplore. 
[The term “‘larsony’’ derives from the name of an American critic, and denotes a style that distorts 
African truths to fit Western prejudices and uses fiction to criticize fiction.] E.E.W. 


87-748. Maduakor, Obiajuru. Soyinka as a Literary Critic, RAL, 17, 1, 1986, 1-38. The essays in 
Soyinka’s Myth, Literature, and the African World (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1976) reveal his 
achievement as a literary critic, show his major critical preoccupation with myth as manifested in the 
literature, culture, folklore, and world view of a people, and illuminate his own works written in the 
mythic mode. . E.E.W. 


General 


87-749. Nwachukwu-Agbada, J.O.J. A List of B.A. Degree Projects in African Literature Com- 
pleted in the English Department, University of Jos, Nigeria (1979-1984), RAL, 17, 1, 1986, 127-9. 
[Projects are grouped and alphabetized within each year.} E.E.W. 


WEST INDIES 
V.S. Naipaul 


87-750. Healy, J.J. Friction, Voice, and the Rough Ground of Feeling: V.S. Naipaul after Twenty- 
Five Years, UTQ, 55, 1, 1985, 45-63. Many readers, particularly from the Third World, see Naipaul ’s 

manner as unfair or untrue, but he should be seen as the great poet of limitation, of suspicion, doubt 
and weariness. He has seen clearly the darkened, purgatorial state of contemporary history, dealing 
with the post-colonial world in an idiosyncratic, independent manner. He is the man who suffers and 
the mind which creates, and if we respond to the texture of his voice, we will feel the insistence, 
behind his camouflage of language, upon honesty. PH. 


General 


87-751. Dabydeen, Cyril. Outside E! Dorado: Themes and Problems of West Indians Writing in 
Canada, JCSt, 5, 1/2, 1985/86, 79-90. For West Indian writers, residence in Canada has become an 
important means of realizing dreams of self-fulfillment. However, Canada's obsession with material- 
ism tends to alienate the West Indian spirit and produce an emphasis on problems of immigration and 
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discrimination rather than on self and expansion of consciousness. Developing Harold Sonny Ladoo’s 
concern with everyday West Indian experience, newly emerging West Indian writers in Canada have 
begun to express an inner voice against the condition of the individual’s entrapment by society. This 
process of self-expression can be aided substantially by a greater universality and sense of community 
among West Indian writers in Canada. J.LeB. 


ZIMBABWE 

Doris Lessing 
87-752. Sullivan, Zoreh T. Women Novelists and Variations on the Uses of Obscurity, SCarR, 16, 1, 
1983, 51-8. Despite renewed realism, women novelists illustrate modern ambivalence toward accessibility. 
Lessing, failing to achieve uncomplicated social insight, resorts to the ‘‘metafictional, disruptive, 
claustrophobic, neurotic and . . . inaccessible.’* Murdoch, desiring to confront round characters with 


social responsibility, often ''exposes the ‘fictionality of the real,’ challenges empirical notions of 
characterization.” L.M.D. 
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Linguistics 


George Broderick 
A Handbook of Late Spoken Manx 


. Vol. 3: Phonology 


1986. XXXVII +207 pp. Paper. US-$ 43.— ISBN 3-484-42905-4 
(Buchreibe der Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. Vol. 5) 


This Phonology forms Vol. 3 ofA Handbook of Late Spoken Manx: (Vol. 1 Grammar and Texts; 
Vol. 2 Dictionary) (Niemeyer, 1984). The Phonology falls into two parts: a synchronic analysis 
and a diachronic analysis. The first part attempts to describe the sound system of the later stages 
of Manx Gaelic as spoken by and recorded from the last thirty or so native speakers. The second 
part traces the history of the various sounds of » Common Gaelic« (i.e. from c. 1250 when it is 
believed the various branches of Gaelic had not yet too widely diversified into the (present) 
Modern irish, Scotush Gaelic, and Manx) and how these sounds manifest themselves in Late 
Manx (19th/2oth cent.). 


Marcel Lemmens / Herman Wekker 
Grammar in English Learners’ Dictionaries 


1986. 117 pp. Paper. US-$ 21.-. ISBN 3-484-30916-4 
(Lexicograpbica. Series Maior. Vol. 16) 


This book is intended as a contribution to the current debate on the coding of grammatical infor- 
mation in dictionaries for foreign learners. It offers a critical discussion of the grammatical coding 
systems :n five monolingual EFL dictionaries: the Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary of 
Current English: (OALD, 3rd revised ed. 1980), the » Longman Dictionary of Contemporary Eng- 
lish: (LDOCE, 1978), the two volumes of the»Oxford Dictionary of Current Idiomatic English: 
(ODCIE 1, 1975 and ODCIE 2, 1983), and the >Longman Dictionary of Phrasal Verbs« (LDOPV, 
1983). The structure of the book is as follows: Chapter I (Introduction) briefly discusses the 
general problem of including grammar in dictionaries, and pays attention to what little is now 
known from recent surveys about the langüage needs and reference skills of foreign dictionary 
users. Chapter II (Describing the five coding systems<) provides an introductory description of 
each of the grammatical coding systems examined. Chapter III (A critical review of the coding 
systems« deals in some more detail with the strengths and weaknesses of each of the systems. 
Finally, in Chapter IV ("Towards a more adequate coding systems) the authors submit to the reader 
an outline of an alternative proposal which, they feel, overcomes some of the shortcomings of the 
other coding systems, and has the advantage of being consistent, self-explanatory and reasonably 
easy to use. The book is critical of the lexicographical work that has been done in the area of gram- 
matical coding, and raises some fundamental questions about the nature of learners’ dictionaries. 
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